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PREFACE 


My interest in the temperance movement came early. Born into 
the Bible belt of Mississippi my early years were very much influenced 
by my parents who were total abstainers and very devoted Methodist 
church members. When I was in elementary school, my local church had 
a week-long study of the evil effects of beverage alcohol. The study 
so convinced me, that I tried to divide my school class into the "for" 
and the "against." My closest friends were only those "for" abstaining, 
and we were clearly the "good guys." 

This pattern of judging people by whether or not they drank 
continued through high school and college. For this reason alone I 
voted against the admission of a "drinker" to the high school Key Club. 
In college I felt superior to most of my fraternity brothers because I 
abstained and they did not. 

The change from a total abstinence position did not come until 
I left the South to attend a large, cosmopolitan divinity school. 

There, for the first time, I began to realize that my self-righteous¬ 
ness was separating me from almost everyone. Yet all around me were 
persons whom I considered better Christians than I. Studies at the 
divinity schccl had their influence, too. It was a shock to do a paper 
on John Wesley and discover that he liked wine! 

Over the next few years my interest in the whole subject con¬ 
tinued. Each taste of wine even at a communion service gave me great 
feelings of guilt. At the same time I could tell a "nigger" joke and 

i i i 
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not feel nearly as guilty. This disparity between drinking and other 
dimensions of the Christian faith nagged me. 

In my second pastorate I found an old communion set. It was 
obviously one in which wine was supposed to be used. When had we 
Methodists used wine in communion and when had we stopped? Five years 
later in Arizona, my wife's grandmother showed me a precious item—an 
1872 Methodist Episcopal Church Discipline. In it there were resolu¬ 
tions and admonitions pertaining to wine usage in the sacrament. They 
suggested that drinking in 1872 was a very live issue. 

More than my personal feelings and curiosity were involved, 
however. The Methodist Church's position on beverage alcohol has had 
tragic consequences. It has distorted history by suggesting that total 
abstinence is the historic position of The Methodist Church, and the 
historic position of John Wesley. It has placed the emphasis in the 
wrong place: asking specifically if a Methodist minister will set a 
disciplined example by abstaining from the use of tobacco and alcohol, 
and by not asking something specific about something like supporting 
the brotherhood of man, e.g., "Will you ask Negroes into your own 
home?" 

In the local church it has led to dishonesty by encouraging 
good Christians to hide their beer cans when the pastor is around. 

Even though a pastor's personal stance toward persons with drinking 
problems may be open and accepting, it takes time for persons to learn 
this. They have come to believe that Methodism condemns them. 

Eventually a growing interest in pastoral counseling led me 
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back to school—and led me to the opportunity to investigate for 
myself, once and for all, this matter of Methodism and alcohol! 

It was very fortunate that the majority of the research could 
be done at the School of Theology at Claremont, California. Robert 
Maloy, the library director, helped find an abundance of material that 
is just now being catalogued. Mrs. Jochimsen, of the library staff, 
assisted my frequent searches in the rare book room. 

The research on Wesley's position is based entirely on works 
found either here or at the Honnold Library of the Claremont Colleges. 
Essential reading included two recognized biographies on Wesley, two 
different sets of Wesley's Works , his Letters, his Journal , his Primi¬ 
tive Physic, and compendiums such as those edited by Outler or Burtner 
and Chiles. (See bibliography.) 

Material was gathered by using the indices to look up all words 
related to drinking, e.g., abstinence, ale, aqua vitae, beer, beverage, 
brandy, cordial, discipline, dram, drink, drunk, drunkard, drunkenness. 
Even such a word as "sacrament" was helpful. In this way it was pos¬ 
sible to get a fairly good sample of what Wesley had to say in his 
thousands of writings. 

The other chapters were not researched so easily. The attempt 
to cover adequately the past and present positions of The Methodist 
Church necessitated a trip to Washington, D.C. While there I was 
assisted greatly by Tom Price, Director of the Department of Alcohol 
Problems and Drug Abuse, Board of Church and Society, The United Meth¬ 
odist Church. He opened the files of his department and its 
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predecessors, the various Boards of Temperance. He escorted me into 
the boiler room where the choicer bits of information are secreted 
away and allowed me to borrow almost everything except the minutes of 
the various boards, and to copy those. Even more helpful was the time 
he spent sharing his keen insights into the changes of the Methodist 
position and his understanding of the present position. 

Also, in Washington, Larry and Phyllis Wayman of the Department 
of Alcohol Problems and Drug Abuse were kind enough to share their 
home with me. They put me in touch with several fine scholars at Wes¬ 
ley Seminary, furnished transportation, and helped with directions to 
the Library of Congress. They allowed me to do research uninterrupted 
by conversation, yet gave me the warmth of their support and companion¬ 
ship when I tired of the cold library halls. 

Roland Kircher, Director of the library at the Wesley Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary, Washington, D.C., gave me a special tour of the rare book 
room and allowed me to work with the only complete set of Methodist 
Protestant Constitution, and Discipline. Because time was so limited 
he was gracious enough to have his staff assist me by copying library 
cards and other valuable information. 

In spite of the trip to Washington and the use of these two 
libraries there was still one big gap in the survey: the certain 
Disciplines from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. My good cousin 
and theolog at the Perkins School of Theology, Joseph G. Burnett, had 
access to this material and obtained it for me. His willingness to 
take this time and effort was greatly appreciated. 
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Here at Claremont I was also aided by the wide knowledge and 
associations of Howard Clinebell. In addition to serving as my advisor 
and as my mentor in the area of pastoral care, he suggested resources 
that would have taken hours to discover. He recommended having the 
archives run at the Rutgers University Summer School of Alcohol Studies. 
He guided me to other crucial material and eliminated tertiary 
resources. I am indebted to him for looking at my position from both 
the alcohol perspective and that of pastoral care. 

F. Thomas Trotter, Dean of the School of Theology at Claremont, 
has been very helpful from his Methodist perspective and in his theo¬ 
logical insights. The greatest help was in our initial meeting in 
which he helped sharpen my focus for the study and thus saved hours of 
time. 

Harvey Seifert has not only been willing to read my rough 
drafts, but also has read my earliest attempts at a rough draft. In 
addition, he aided in exploring the ethical dimensions of the study 
and helped maintain my focus. 

My family deserves many words of thanks. My brother, Steve, 
has constantly expressed interest. My parents gave me the heritage of 
espousing and faithfully following the position of total abstinence. 

My sons gave up "playing with Daddy" for quite a while. 

The greatest words of appreciation go to my wife, Joanne. She 
has served as typist, secretary, teacher, loving critic, wife, mother, 
etc. Her suggestions have helped the study make sense to the innocent 
reader. Upon seeing some of her comments written on the paper, Harvey 
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Seifert wrote, "You are fortunate in having such an astute and per¬ 
ceptive wife." I am, indeed. 

The final recommendations in the study are humbly submitted. 

If they encourage any United Methodists to take a closer look at our 
great heritage, then they will have done something. If they should 
cause debate and increased research and concern, then this has been 
a worthwhile task. 


Ivan Burnett, 1973 
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CHAPTER I 


SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS 

This is a study of American Methodism's ever-changing position 
on beverage alcohol. To discover American Methodism's original posi¬ 
tion, we will explore John Wesley's position; to discover the later 
changes in American Methodism's position, we will investigate all the 
statements on the subject in the Disciplines? Once this study is com¬ 
pleted we will then investigate some of the other factors to be con¬ 
sidered in recommending today's position. Finally, we will conclude 
what we have learned from the study of the Disciplines and from the 
other factors and then recommend a United Methodist beverage alcohol 
policy based on these conclusions. 

This study does not cover every facet of Methodism's relation 
to alcohol. For instance, we will explore neither the alcohol prac¬ 
tices of individual Methodists, nor all of the many factors which 
influenced the official position of Methodism. To know precisely what 
this study does and does not include will require examining the mean- - 
ing of certain terms found in the title. 


The Disciplines referred to here include those of The Methodist 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, the Methodist Protestant Church, and The United Methodist Church. 
("The" is legally part of the name of the first and last churches only.) 
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Methodism 

This study is limited to Methodism in the United States. The 
study of Wesley's position appears only because it is a necessary pre¬ 
requisite to understanding the American Methodist position. It is not 
an attempt to understand the position of beverage alcohol in the 
British Isles. Furthermore, whenever the term "American Methodism" is 
used it refers only to Methodism in the United States and not to Meth¬ 
odism in any other part of the Americas. 

By speaking of "Methodism's position" rather than of "The Meth¬ 
odist Church's" position, we intend to include not only The United 
Methodist Church, but that of its antecedents as well: the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, The Methodist Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and the Methodist Protestant Church. 

By using the term "Methodism" rather than "United" Methodism, 
this means the study is limited only to the Methodist branch of the 
1968 merger, and it does not include the heritage of the Evangelical 
United Brethren branch prior to 1968. Yet, the study does include 
material from the 1972 Discipline of The United Methodist Church, 
because we see The United Methodist Church as a continuation of the 
Methodist heritage in the same way that The Methodist Church was a con¬ 
tinuation of the Methodist Episcopal Church heritage after the 1939 
merger. 

Theoretically one could make a case for ending this study with 
the 1968 Methodist-Evangelical United Brethren merger or with the 1964 
Discipline of The Methodist Church (since it was the last Discipline of 
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The Methodist Church). Two major reasons exist for not doing this. 
First, the Methodist tradition since 1964 has made such major changes 
in its alcohol policy that to end the study with the 1964 Discipline 
would seriously date it. Secondly, to end this study either with the 
1964 Discipline or with the 1968 merger would suggest that the Meth¬ 
odist tradition ended there. The very influence that The Methodist 
Church had in the formation of The United Methodist Church beverage 
alcohol policy proves the exact opposite. Indeed, the changes that 
occurred in both the 1968 and the 1972 Disciplines flowed directly from 
changes that began to occur in The Methodist Church prior to 1960. The 
1972 United Methodist Church position shows both the influence of the 
ecumenical dialogue (that took place at the North Conway Institute) on 
the Methodist Church's Board of Christian Social Concern and the influ¬ 
ence of the "Consultation on the Theological and Ethical Assumptions 

2 

Relative to Church Alcohol Policy" on the same body. Some might argue 
that Evangelical United Brethren clergy also attended the Consultation 
and, therefore, influenced the decisions as much as did Methodists. 

But it should be noted that it was The Methodist Church that called, 
planned, promoted, and financed the Consultation. Because of this we 
choose to use the term "Methodism." We do not claim, however, to trace 
the full heritage of United Methodism. To do that, we would have to 

2 

Statement by Thomas E. Price, Director, Department of Drug and 
Alcohol Concerns, Division of General Welfare, Board of Church and 
Society of The United Methodist Church, personal interview, October 16, 
1972. This will be discussed in detail, below. 
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trace the entire Evangelical United Brethren heritage as well. 


Beverage Alcohol 

In using this term, we mean that we will deal not with wood 
alcohol but with C 2 H 5 OH, ethyl alcohol, which can be taken by mouth. 

The term could unfortunately suggest that the study is limited to 
beverages. This is not the intent, for the term is meant to deal also 
with medicines. Both the present United Methodist position on beverage 
alcohol and John Wesley's position included medicine irffheir under¬ 
standings of the subject. 

Furthermore, we do not intend to limit the study to the sub¬ 
stance of "alcohol" itself. We will deal also with alcohol problems, 
temperance and prohibitionist movements, and church structures that 
dealt with alcohol problems. That is, this study will include every¬ 
thing which is mentioned in the Disciplines concerning alcohol. 

Disci piinal 

The Disciplines are the officially documented position of the 

church. Joseph L. Allen, in a dissertation which he presented to Yale 

University, termed the Disciplines the ongoing "record of church law 

3 

and important church pronouncements." The Disciplines are the records 
established by the General Conference of Methodism, the only body given 

3 

Joseph Allen, "The Methodist Board of Temperance as an Instru¬ 
ment of Church Policy" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 
1957), p. 11. 
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the position to speak officially for the church. (Allen does suggest 

a division of power in the church. That is, the General Conference 

does not hold all of the power of the church, nor does it make all 

decisions. Nevertheless, the position it establishes is the "law" of 

the church and the Disciplines record that law.) 

By using the term Disciplinal, we mean that the basic sources 

for this study are the Disciplines of Methodism. They have been pub- 

4 

lished by one name or another from 1785 to 1972. Prior to 1785, the 
rules established by the church consisted only of the minutes of the 
conferences. Our study includes them for the sake of covering American 
Methodism during that period, but we do not refer to them as Disci¬ 
plines . ^ As of this writing, the 1972 Discipline has not yet appeared. 
Material has been included from it, however, because excerpts directly 
related to alcohol have been printed by the Department of Drug and 
Alcohol Concerns, The United Methodist Church. 

The term Disciplinal means also that we will not attempt to 
express the attitude of Methodists in general. The majority of Meth¬ 
odists at times disagreed with the position of the church. For 

g 

instance, it was reported in 1964 that 61% of Methodists were drinkers, 

4 

See bibliography B. 

c 

Occasionally several early Disciplines were erroneously dated 
1784, referring to the date when that Conference itself was held. It 
is generally considered more accurate, however, to refer to the Disci¬ 
plines as starting in 1785, and keep track of the early ones by number¬ 
ing them as "editions." 

C 

Harold A. Mulford, "Drinking and Deviant Drinking, U.S.A., 
1963," Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol } XXV (December 1964), 

640. 
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while the 1964 Discipline "expected" a position of total abstinence 
for members and "required" abstaining of all Official Board members. 

The Disciplines do not include all statements by the General 
Conference in that the General Conference sometimes passed resolutions 
it did not insert into the Disciplines. Prior to 1864, no resolutions 
were included in the Disciplines and none have been printed in the 
Disciplines since 1964; yet these resolutions are often a very clear 
indication of the attitude of a particular General Conference. Our 
attempt has been to use the resolutions that are printed in the Disci¬ 
plines and refer to those not printed only when absolutely necessary. 
When we have felt that the official position of Methodism was not clear 
without including .. '-^solution we have sought to include that resolution. 

It should be noted that, technically, no temperance resolution 
is found in the body of the Disciplines. Any temperance resolution or 
other resolution that appears is included in the appendices. The 
relation of these appendices to the Disciplines seems extremely close, 
but in one sense not Disci piinal in that they are not in the body of 
the Discipline. Apparently the General Conferences were aware of the 
"questionable place" of these resolutions, for periodically they indi¬ 
cated this in appendices. One of the notes concerning the appendices 
seems to be representative of most_of the notes. It reads: 

The Appendix is composed of matter which does not belong to 
the main portion of the Discipline , but which is considered to 
be sufficiently important to justify publication. 

'That which appears, or has appeared, in the Appendix con¬ 
tinues to be valid as long as the situation to which it refers 
exists, unless and until it is contravened by a General Confer¬ 
ence.' ( Committee of Judiciary 3 1928. y 

7Discipline 3 1932, p. 603. 
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By using the term Disciplinal, it is clear that our intent is 
not to cover the whole temperance movement. The major focus is on the 
Disci piinal statements regarding the temperance movement. Adequate 
works on the temperance movement itself have already been written. 

O 

Krout's The Origins of Prohibition is a fine historical survey of the 

g 

movement; Gusfield's Symbolic Crusade is an insightful exploration of 
some of the feelings, attitudes and values symbolized by the movement; 
The Staggering Steeple by Conley and Sorenson^ conveys quite ade¬ 
quately the involvement of the church in the whole temperance movement. 

This will not be a study of the Methodist Board of Temperance. 
That was undertaken in a magnificent way by Joseph Allen in, "The 
Methodist Board of Temperance as an Instrument of Church Policy," 
mentioned above. 

Other Factors 

We intend to recommend appropriate beverage alcohol policy in 
the light of a changing church tradition. Tradition alone, however, is 
never a sufficient guide for future policy. It is only one considera¬ 
tion. Therefore, we will study three other factors: social factors, 
theological factors, and insights from pastoral care. Even here, we 

O 

John A. Krout, The Origins of Prohibition (New York: Knopf, 

1925). 

g 

Joseph R. Gusfield, Symbolic Crusade (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1963). 

^Paul C. Conley and Andrew A. Sorenson, The Staggering Steeple 
(Philadelphia: Pilgrim Press, 1971). 
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do not claim to cover the subject completely. We merely say that 
these are some of the important considerations, in addition to Methodist 
tradition, that must be considered. 
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CHAPTER II 


JUSTIFICATION 

There are valid reasons for undertaking a study such as this, 
even one with such a limited scope. Beyond having personal interest 
and professional involvement in the subject of Methodism and beverage 
alcohol, there are other considerations which make the study a worth¬ 
while one. 

Previous Studies 

A prime consideration is whether or not a subject has been 
previously explored. Thomas E. Price, Director, Department of Drug 
and Alcohol Concerns, Division of General Welfare, Board of Church and 
Society for The United Methodist Church, termed research on this sub¬ 
ject as presently "spotty and incomplete." He stated further that a 
study of the subject would be "a very valuable contribution." 11 

Information from Rutgers University Summer School of Alcohol 

Studies also indicates the need. The archives there produced only one 

12 

two-page article similar to this study. 

The document most nearly paralleling this study is the 

^Statement by Tom Price, telephone interview, September, 

1972. 

^The article is: Douglas Jackson, "Roads to the Present," 
Concern 3 VII (November 1965), 4-5. 


10 
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previously mentioned work by Allen. However, he studied the Board 

of Temperance, per se, and not the officially-recorded position of 

Methodism. Furthermore, that study was written in 1957, and the policy 

of Methodism has changed again since then. 

The need for a study is pointed up by some misinformation. 

Although the position of Methodism has been an ever-changing one, 

writers and General Conferences unfortunately refer to the historic 

14 

Methodist position, as if there were only one. John Wesley has been 

termed a total abstainer by at least one prominent Christian theolo- 

15 16 

gian, even though he drank wine daily. 

Effect of Church Policy 

Concern bids us deal not only with the intention of the 
church's policy, but with its effects. Some of the negative effects 
of past policies need examination. One of these is the neglect of 
more crucial issues. Methodism at times has made the question of 
abstinence the crucial test of membership. The question of a minister's 
drinking or not drinking is still footnoted as worthy of major consid¬ 
eration in the 1972 Discipline. Less than seven years ago The 

13 

Allen, op. cit. 

^Discipline 3 1960, p. 689. 

15 

Charles E. Tilson, Should Christians Drink? (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1957), p. 61. 

1 fi 

John Wesley, The Works of John Wesley (London: Wesleyan 
Conference Office, 1872; complete and unabridged edition. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, n.d.), XIV, 266. 
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Methodist Church's policy contributed to some Methodist ministers being 
more concerned about who drank and who did not than they were about 
whether or not blacks could be allowed to worship with them. The 
position needs to be explored, therefore, because past policies have 
actually contributed to neglect of the "weightier matters of the law." 

A careful study of the past positions needs to be undertaken 
for another reason: they have sometimes been a deterrent to growth 
of persons by encouraging duplicity instead of honesty. Laymen have 
learned to "hide their beer" when the minister comes, and drinking 
ministers have learned to "lie" to their ministerial committees when 
deciding to enter the ministry—or else tell the truth and not be 
accepted into the ministry. 

Some of the past positions, by suggesting a "one-shot" approach 
to problem-solving, have actually encouraged those most in need of 
help, the alcoholics, to go elsewhere. Some ministers who have really 
supported many of the past positions of Methodism have actually 
encouraged the alcoholic to keep his distance.^ If Methodism is 
really interested in helping the alcoholic, then it is called upon to 
look at the effect various policies have had on the alcoholic, and to 
change those policies which have had negative effects. 

Today is a day of ecumenicity. There are some indications 
that some positions Methodism has held discourage intercommunion. Its 

^Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Understanding and Counseling tine 
Alcoholic Through Religion and Psychology (New York: Abingdon Press, 
1956), pp. 174-175. See pages 229-230, below. 
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present position needs to be examined in light of this criticism. 

Another significant reason for examining the position Methodism 
has held toward beverage alcohol is to see how effective the position 
is in providing guidance for youth today. There is an indication that 

1 O 

some 70% of Methodist college students do drink. 

Social problems related to alcohol continue. Alcoholism is the 

third major serious health problem in the United States, following only 

19 

cancer and heart disease. Alcohol problems cause a loss of approxi- 

20 

mately fifteen billion dollars each year. In one year alone, 28,000 

21 

were killed because of drunk driving. These problems need to be 
faced. 

Finally, there is an indication that many persons today are 

developing patterns of drinking which are likely to lead in the direc- 

22 

tion of alcoholism. The church's present policy may actually be 
encouraging this by its position. 

For these reasons, it seems that a careful examination of the 
church's policies regarding beverage alcohol is in order and a 


toward J. Clinebell, Jr., "Pastoral Care and Abstinence," 
^v^istian Advocate, XII (February 22, 1968), 7-8. See pages 196-197, 

19 

Conley and Sorenson, op. cit. 3 p. 6. 

20 

U.S., Department of Health, Education and Welfare, First 
Special Report to the U.S. Congress on Alcohol and Eealth 3 December 
1971 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1971), p. viii. See 
page 186, below. 

21 

Ibid. 3 p. 3. See pages 187-188, below. 

^J. H. Skolnick, "Religious Affiliation and Drinking Behavior," 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol (September 1958), 468; cited 
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necessary part of that examination is a look at those policies through¬ 
out the history of the great tradition of Methodism. 


in Clinebell, 8. See pages 197-198, below. 
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CHAPTER III 


METHOD OF APPROACH 

To incorporate the volume of material available from Wesley's 
writings, the Disciplines , and from the discussion of other factors, 
the following sequence will be developed. 

Part Two: The Ever-Changing Historical Position 

Part two looks at the whole sweep of Methodism's tradition in 
regard to alcohol. It begins with Wesley and determines precisely what 
his stance was. From there, it moves to America and asks whether or 
not the Methodists in America meant to depart from Wesley or just 
happened to do so. The section includes how these changes came about 
in the Disciplines and tries to see those changes as part of a larger 
movement. The chapter on "four words" shows how dramatic some of the 
changes actually were and, in a limited way, tells the whole story. 
Thus, reading part two will give one an example of the ways Methodism 
changed. It is then possible to skip to chapter IX of part three and 
read the summary of the changing views in the Disciplines before pro¬ 
ceeding to part four. 

Part Three: Documentation of Changes 

This is because part three is an exhaustive documentation of 
the changes occurring in the Disciplines. Chapter VII traces the 

15 
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changes through the Methodist Episcopal Church, The Methodist Church, 
and the United Methodist Church, leaving the Methodist Protestant 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for Chapter VIII. 

The Disciplinal changes treated in Chapter VII could have been 
studied on a year-by-year basis (or even quadrennially). But to do 
this would be ineffective after 1840. After that date, the sheer 
amount of material would have so overwhelmed the reader that he would 
have lost the sweep of history and would have bogged down in trivia. 

By the time he reached 1936, for example, he would discover that each 
Discipline might have as many as sixty pages dealing directly with 
alcoholic beverages. Our approach, therefore, is to look at the 
material topically, discussing how each topic changed through the 
years. 

Even this approach, however, has its problems. The mass of 
material is still so great that one can bog down in a detailed docu¬ 
mentation of a topic in which he has no interest. Therefore each 
topic is discussed as if it were the only topic, complete in itself. 
The reader can read one, or all, of the sections of Chapter VII. If 
the reader chooses to read all of Chapter VII, he will note many repe¬ 
titions. This is because each topic is meant to be completely dis¬ 
cussed. In each section of Chapter VII one can recognize the imperma- 
nency of many Methodist positions regarding beverage alcohol. 

If one is interested in changes of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, or the Methodist Protestant Church he should read in 
Chapter VII on topics of interest before proceeding to Chapter VIII. 
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This is because Chapter VIII does not discuss all of the topics, but 
simply notes how these two traditions were different from the Methodist 
Episcopal (or Northern) tradition. 

Part Four; Where Do Methodists Go From Here? 

This part is an attempt to take what we have learned from the 
Disciplinal study, add certain other vital factors, and suggest the 
direction The United Methodist Church might move today. These addi¬ 
tional factors are necessary to have an informed decision. Social 
factors are mostly present realities which we have learned from the 
social sciences or from surveys. The study reflects on their importance 
for church policy. Theological and ethical considerations are influ¬ 
enced by the author's readings in Biblical, historical, and current 
theology as well as his readings in the field of Christian ethics. Of 
particular influence are the notes of a Detroit Consultation which was 
called for the expressed purpose of formulating a theological basis 
for establishing a United Methodist position. Factors in pastoral 
care are insights this author has gained from reading and from involv¬ 
ing himself in the area of pastoral care. Finally, we put all of 
these factors together: first, as guidelines for developing a United 
Methodist policy on beverage alcohol; secondly, as statements recom¬ 
mended for present policy. 

Appendix 


The Appendix contains a mixture of materials. Certain writings 
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of Wesley are included so that the scholar can see the context of 
Wesley's beverage alcohol statements, and the casual United Methodist 
reader can become more aware of his religious heritage. As evidence 
of our attempt to gain additional information which could have led to 
a different conclusion, we include a copy of a letter sent to a Wesley 
scholar. The average reader does not have access to some of the Tem¬ 
perance Resolutions found in the Appendices of older Disciplines. 

Thus we included some of these to give him a flavor for these writings. 
Since notes on the Detroit Consultation are not readily available and 
since they make quite clear the concern of Methodism to establish a 
beverage alcohol policy that is theologically sound, we felt obliged 
to include these notes also. 
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PART II 


THE EVER-CHANGING HISTORICAL POSITION 


19 
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CHAPTER IV 


METHODIST ORIGINS: JOHN WESLEY 

To understand American Methodism's ever-changing position on 
beverage alcohol, one has to understand John Wesley's position. Wes¬ 
ley was born on June 17, 1703, the son of an Anglican priest. The 
influence of his father and of a very devout mother led him to follow 
in his father's footsteps. Ordained to the priesthood in September, 
1725, at the age of 23, he was named both Greek lecturer and Moderator 
of the Classes in Lincoln College. Later at Lincoln he received his 
master of arts degree. While there he and other students sought to 
live extremely disciplined lives. They were so disciplined, in fact, 
that someone, in derision, called them "Methodists." The name became 
their common title] 

Even though Wesley received a formal education, he had not 
found salvation. His entrance into the ministry and his living the 
disciplined life were not signs of new life in Christ, but were, in¬ 
stead, signs of his seeking to find God's acceptance by performing good 
works. So anxious was he to save himself, that he even became a mis¬ 
sionary to the American Indians. Finally, he learned that he did not 
have to save himself. That assurance, that he was already saved and 
so did not have to worry about his salvation, came on May 24, 1738. 

^See bibliography A for complete works on Wesley. 

20 
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While hearing a reading of Luther's preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans, Wesley felt his heart strangely warmed and began to trust God 
for his salvation. This is commonly referred to as his "Aldersgate" 
experience. 

After that he was instrumental in forming and acting as spirit¬ 
ual and political head of the Societies which were eventually to become 
The Methodist Church. In America he was thought of as the father in 
the faith. 

Influence on Early American Methodists 

To understand American Methodists, therefore, one has to 

understand Wesley. For not only did they see Wesley as spiritual head, 

they intended to follow his doctrines and disciplines. They seemed to 

2 

think that they were doing so. Furthermore, one has to rely on Wes¬ 
ley's position regarding beverage alcohol if one is to understand 
American Methodism's position, simply because American Methodists in 
the first years wrote very little on the subject. 

Unfortunately, however, Wesley's position is not that simple. 

It is far more complex than later Methodists actually thought. His 

position appears even contradictory. On the one hand he drank beverage 

3 

alcohol; on the other he stood for a form of legal prohibition. While 

2 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Minutes of the Methodist Confer¬ 
ences 3 annually held in America from 177Z to 1794, inclusive (Phila¬ 
delphia: Printed by Henry Tuckness and sold by John Dickins, 1795), 
p. 5. 

3 

John Wesley, The Letters of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., ed. 
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4 

sometimes condemning the use of wine, he also held it to be "one of 

5 

the noblest cordials in nature." He called spirituous liquors "liquid 
fire" and those that sold them "poisoners general"; yet he himself said 
that there was a place even for these stronger liquors.^ He even wrote 
a book in which he went so far as to recommend their use.^ Wesley's 
position on beverage alcohol, then, was anything but simplistic, and 
it is extremely unfortunate that since his time the breadth of his 
position so often has been overlooked. 

One might have expected the prohibitionists of the twenties to 
overlook the wholeness of Wesley's position. In the ardor of their 
desire to get rid of what they saw to be the worst villany of the 
entire world, it is understandable that they might yield to the temp¬ 
tation to proof-text Wesley. What we shall discover, however,.is that 
Methodism in America departed from Wesley's position decades before 


John Telford, B.A. (London: Epworth Press, 1931), V, 354. 

4 

John Wesley, The Works of the Reverend John Wesley , A.M. , ed. 
John Emory (1st American Complete & Standard Edition; New York: J. 
Emory and B. Waugh, 1831), V, 114. 

^John Wesley, The Works of John Wesley (London: 'Wesleyan Con¬ 
ference Office, 1872; complete and unabridged ed., Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, n.d.). Ill, 443. 

^Wesley, The Works , 1872, VI, 128-129; Wesley, The Letters 3 
VIII, 26. By "spirituous liquors" Wesley meant distilled liquors. The 
word liquor, itself, he also used for coffee, water, milk, etc. The 
spelling of some English words has changed since Wesley's time. In 
quoting him, we find such words as "spirituous," "shewing," "phial," 
etc. 


John Wesley, Primitive Physic (16th ed., corrected and 
enlarged, Trenton: Quequette and Wilson, 1788), pp. 28, 42, 55, 65, 

et al. 
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the Eighteenth Amendment was passed; and, as the temperance movement 
grew in momentum it repeatedly chose to remember only that part of 
Wesley's writings with which it was comfortable. Indeed, in the last 
twenty years Methodists have so changed Wesley's true position that 
he is made to sound both like a total abstainer and like a legal pro¬ 
hibitionist who stood for complete control of all beverages containing 
alcohol. Everett Tilson, while Associate Professor of Biblical The¬ 
ology at Vanderbilt University Divinity School, wrote about Wesley in 
this way in 1957, while pleading for total abstinence: 

The keynote speaker of the 1952 General Conference of the 
Methodist Church once again sounded the alarm of Wesley's solu¬ 
tion to the problem. As a part of his last great contribution 
of Methodist laborers in the Lord's vineyard, that little man 
who was in the vanguard of so many big movements. Bishop Paul 
B. Kern, in the Episcopal Address of 1952 issued this solemn 
reminder: 'We call our people to the high doctrine of total 
abstinence.' 

That's where John Wesley began in 1743. That's where Paul 
B. Kern left off in 1952.8 

Paul Kern may have left off there. We shall see, however, that 
John Wesley did not begin there in 1743. His position was much more 
complex. 


Before we look at Wesley's position, three things should be 
noted. First, throughout history writers have been dealing primarily 
with Wesley's position as Wesley recorded it. We ourselves have found 
it almost impossible to locate biographical statements by Wesley's 
contemporaries that deal with his views on alcohol. We have found only 


Charles E. Tilson, Should Christians Drink? 
Abingdon Press, 1957), p. 61. 


(Nashville: 
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one contemporary of Wesley who wrote about Wesley's attitude toward 
alcohol and that contemporary simply wrote that a friend gave Wesley 

q 

a drink of wine. Secondly, we cannot predict what Wesley's position 
regarding beverage alcohol would be if he were living today. It may 
well be that on this specific matter he was wrong even for his day, or 
conditions may be sufficiently different today that we should modify 
his position. However, we will deal only with his position as it was 
then, and will make no further claims. Thirdly, it should be noted 
that Wesley never even used the term "beverage alcohol." The word 
"alcohol" was not customarily used in this way during his time. To 
get at Wesley's position, therefore, we have to explore terms other 
than alcohol: drunkenness, spirituous liquors, brandy, drink, dis¬ 
tillers, fermented liquors, beer, ale, wine, etc. Examining how he 
used these words will help us focus on his position on beverage alcohol. 

Views on Drunkenness 

Drunkenness was a tremendous problem for England, and Wesley 
bitterly denounced it. He himself suggested the degree of the problem 
by contrasting England with Ephraim. Whereas in Ephraim men would "rise 
up early that they might follow after strong drink," in England they 
reversed the process; they began "at night" and drank until the next 

g 

James Rogers, Some Account of the Last Sickness and Death of 
the Rev. John Wesley. . . . (Philadelphia: Printed by P. Hall and 
sold by John Dickins, 1791), p. 53. 
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morning.^ Wesley reports that conditions were so bad that there were 

even believable rumors of drunk preachers.^ 

Others also report the seriousness of the problem which so 

concerned Wesley. Allen credits W. E. H. Lecky, an English historian, 

as writing that the immoderate use of spirits affected all classes 

12 

around 1724, and thereafter reached epidemic proportions. Allen 
used Lecky's table showing the increase in the availability of dis¬ 
tilled products and suggested this increase as the major reason for 
the problem. 


Gallons of English Spirits Distilled^ 


Year 

Gallons 

1684 

527,000 

1714 

2,000,000 

1727 

3,601,000 

1735 

5,394,000 

1737 

3,600,000 

1742 

7,000,000 

1750 

11,000,000 


The increasing availability of liquors with a high alcohol 
content no doubt was a major cause of the rapidly increasing amount of 
drunkenness during Wesley's time. But there were also other reasons. 


^Wesley, The Works, 1831, V, 114. 

^Wes ley, The Letters, III, 203. 

12 

W. E. H. Lecky, A History of England in the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury, I, 519-521, quoted in Joseph L. Allen, "The Methodist Board of 
Temperance as an Instrument of Church Policy," (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Yale University, 1957), p. 35. 

U Ibid. 
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The conditions in which men lived and worked encouraged them to want 
to escape and drunkenness, itself, was a socially approved way of 
escaping. Signs in Wesley's England reveal this acceptance. One such 
sign read: "Drunk for a Penny, Dead Drunk for Two-pence, Clean Straw 
[to 'sleep it off'] for Nothing."^ 

The amount of drunkenness led Wesley to denounce it in treatises 

15 

he wrote, in regulations he established for the Methodist Societies, 
and in a pamphlet he printed and distributed. In a treatise entitled, 
"A Farther Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion," he wrote: 

Friend! stop. You have the form of a man still; and 
perhaps some remains of understanding. 0 may the merciful 
God lay hold of that! Unto him all things are possible. Think 
a little for once. What is it you are doing? Why should you 
destroy yourself?!6 

In regulations he established as ground rules for those enter¬ 
ing Methodist Societies, in 1742-1743, Methodists were to avoid, 
"Drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liquors; or drinking them 
(unless in cases of extreme necessity)."^ This rule, and the others 
that went with it, he termed the "General Rules of the United Socie- 
ties." 


14 

Morris E. Chafetz, Liquor, The Servant of Man (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1965), p. 29. 

15 

In a paragraph titled, "Of the Band Societies," the following 
explanation is given: "Two, three, or four true believers, who have 
confidence in each other, form a band. Only it is to be observed, that 
in one of these bands all must be men, or all women; and all married, 
or all unmarried." Discipline , 1836, p. 82. 

16 Wesley, The Works, 1872, VIII, 162. 

^John S. Simon, John Wesley and The Methodist Societies 
(London: Epworth Press, 1923), pp. 100-103. 
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Wesley's lengthiest statement on drunkenness was neither a 
rule nor part of a long treatise. It was, rather, a handbill, which 
he handed to members of his congregations. In this handbill Wesley 
wrote: 


A WORD TO A DRUNKARD 

1. Are you a man! God made you a man; but you make your¬ 
self a beast. Wherein does a man differ from a beast? Is it 
not chiefly in reason and understanding? But you throw away 
what reason you have. You strip yourself of your understanding. 
You do all you can to make yourself a mere beast; not a fool, 
not a madman only, but a swine, a poor filthy swine. Go and 
wallow with them in the mire! Go, drink on, till thy nakedness 
be uncovered, and shameful spewing be on thy glory! 


7. Do you not rather drink for the sake of company? Do you 
not do it to oblige your friends? 'For company,' do you say? 

How is this? Will you take a dose of ratsbane for company? If 
twenty men were to do so before you, would not you desire to be 
excused? How much more may you desire to be excused from going 
to hell for company? But, 'to oblige your friends': What manner 
of friends are they who would be obliged by your destroying your¬ 
self? who would suffer, nay, entice you so to do? They are 
villains. They are your worst enemies. They are just such 
friends, as a man that would smile in your face, and stab you 

to the heart. 

8. 0 do not aim at any excuse! Say not, as many do, 'I am 
no one's enemy but my own.' If it were so, what a poor saying 
is this, 'I give none but my own soul to the devil.' Alas! is 
not that too much? Why shouldest thou give him thy own soul? 

Do it not. Rather give it to God. 

But it is not so. You are an enemy to your King, whom you 
rob hereby of an useful subject. You are an enemy to your country, 
which you defraud of the service you might do, either as a man or 
as a Christian. You are an enemy to every man that sees you in 
your sin; for your example may move him to do the same. A drunkard 
is a public enemy. I should not wonder at all, if you was (like 
Cain of old) afraid that 'every man who meeteth you should slay you.' 


11. 0 repent! See and feel what a wretch you are. Pray to 
God, to convince you in your inmost soul. How often have you 
crucified the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame! Pray 
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that you may know yourself, inwardly and outwardly, all sin, all 
guilt, all helplessness. Then cry out, 'Thou Son of David, have 
mercy upon me!' Thou lamb of God, take away my sins! Grant me 
thy peace. Justify the ungodly. 0 bring me to the blood of 
sprinkling, that I may go and sin no more, that I may love much, 
having had so much forgiven!^ 

In this statement Wesley placed all the blame for drinking 
directly on the drunkard. The drunkard chose to make himself a "mere 
beast" by drinking either "for the pleasure of a few moments" or "for 
the sake of company." He generally did not place all the blame on the 
drunkard, however. Often Wesley blamed the distillers and the govern¬ 
ment. Furthermore, one should note that though Wesley did berate the 
drunkard at times, he also had compassion on the drunkard and bade 
others have compassion. In a sermon Wesley urged, "... by the mer- 

19 

cies of God, do not despise poor drunkards! Have compassion on them!" 

Such compassion seemed to come from two sources. First, Wesley 
was convinced of the love of God which causes one to express concern 
for another human being in need. Furthermore, this love was a redeem- 
ing love that made all things possible. Another source of Wesley's 
compassion was his experience that the drunkard could change if given 
encouragement. Though Wesley realized that a drunkard's battle for 
sobriety rarely was won without an occasional relapse, he did not see 


18 


complete text 


'Wesley, The Works , 1872, XI, 169-171 


19 , 

20 


Wesley, The Works , 1872, VI, 302-303. 
Lesley, The Works 3 1872, VI, 303. 


See appendix A-5 for 
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21 

the drunkard as being beyond hope. He had seen too many of them 
escape their plight. He witnessed to this hope when he preached: 

. . . Let not shame, or fear of men, prevent your pulling 
these brands out of the burning; many of them are self-condemned: 
'Nor do they not discern the evil plight That they are in'; but 
they despair; they have no hope of escaping out of it and they 
sink into it still deeper, because none else has any hope for 
theml 'Sinners of every sort,' said a venerable old Clergyman, 
'have I frequently known converted to God. But an habitual 
drunkard I have never known converted.' But I have known five 
hundred, perhaps five thousand. 22 

Wesley even thought it possible and likely that a drunkard 

would change while "under the influence." Experience had taught him 

thisi He had seen many men while drunk make decisions for sobriety 

23 

and stick to these decisions even after they sobered. 

24 

Views on Distilled Liquors 


Wesley was willing to work with drunkards, but he was unwilling 
simply to bind up the wounds which had been caused by alcohol abuse. 

He wanted to get at what he saw to be the source of the problem: strong__ 
liquors. This he tried to do by establishing the General Rules, 
already referred to above, which forbade—in addition to drunkenness-- 


- Wesley, The Letters 3 VI, 154-155. 

22 Wesley, The Works, 1872, VI, 303. See appendix A-5 for the 
account of one of these conversions. 

22 Wesley, The Works , 1872, VI, 302. 

on 

Distilled liquors have from 30-50% alcohol content. Such 
beverages include whiskey, brandy, rum, gin, and vodka as opposed to 
the fermented or brewed beverages: wine, beer, and ale. Howard W. 
Haggard and E. M. Jellinek. Alcohol Explored (Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1942), pp. 50-51. 
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the buying or selling of spirituous liquors unless in cases of extreme 

.. 25 

necessity. 

Yet even this was not enough. Speaking to those who wanted to 
get into the Societies was necessary, but more action was needed. To 
deal with the flow of spirituous liquors Wesley sought to confront both 
society at large and the political arena in particular. To confront 
society he wrote a letter to the editor of 'Lloyd's Evl- rng Post' in 
which he argued for prohibiting the distillation of all liquors. His 
argument was two-sided. He argued that this prohibition would not 
only help prevent hurting people but also would help deal with the 
current shortage of food. His argument read: 

3. But to descend from generals to particulars. Why is 
breadcorn so dear? Because such immense quantities of it are 
continually consumed by distilling. Indeed, an eminent dis¬ 
tiller near London hearing this, warmly replied, 'Nay, my 
partner and I generally distil but a thousand quarters of corn 
a week.' Perhaps so. Suppose five-and-twenty distillers in 
and near the town consume each only the same quantity. Here 
are five-and-twenty thousand quarters a week--that is, above 
twelve hundred and fifty thousand quarters a year—consumed in 
and about London! Add the distillers throughout England, and 
have we not reason to believe that half of the wheat produced 
in the kingdom is every year consumed, not by so harmless a way 
as throwing it into the sea, but by converting it into deadly 
poison—poison that naturally destroys, not only the strength 
and life, but also the morals of our countrymen! 


3. But how can the price of wheat be reduced? By pro¬ 
hibiting for ever that bane of health, that destroyer of strength, 
of life, and of virtue, distilling. Perhaps this alone will 
answer the whole design. If anything more be needful, may not 
all starch be made of rice, and the importation of this as well 

as wheat be encouraged?26 


25 S 

imon, op. ait pp. 100-103. 

nc 

Wesley, The Letters 3 V, 350-354. See appendix A-2 for a copy. 
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Wesley confronted the political arena by writing a letter to 
the newly-elected Prime Minister, William Pitt. In that letter, dated 
1784, Wesley dared to suggest that the distilling of liquor be con¬ 
sidered a felony, or, at the very least, that distillers be required 
27 

to pay more taxes. 

Yet while Wesley called the distillers "poisoners general" and 
suggested that distilling itself be treated as a felony, he still 
admitted that there was a place for distilled liquors, he still used 
them himself, and he still recommended their use! But he only recom¬ 
mended them as medicines. In his book, the Primitive Physic , he 
repeatedly suggested using a spirituous liquor such as brandy, as a 
medicine. He never suggested using spirituous liquors as his preferred 
method of treatment, but he did include such use and in some cases 

28 

remarked that he himself had seen it tried and found it beneficial. 

For a wound that continued to bleed Wesley wrote that one 

should: 

. . . take of Brandy 3 two ounces, Castite-Soap 3 two drams, 
Pot-Ash 3 one dram. Scrap (sic) the soap fine and dissolve it in 
the brandy; then add the pot-ash. Mix them well together and 
keep them close stopt in a phial. Apply a little of this warmed 
to a bleeding vessel, and the blood immediately congeals.29 


^Wesley, The Letters 3 VII, 234-236. 

2S rhe copy of the Primitive Physic quoted from throughout the 
study is the 16th ed. published in 1788, only three years before Wes¬ 
ley's death. It should be noted that only in the editions of the 
Primitive Physic published after 1772, does Wesley place an asterisk 
by his preferred treatments. See appendix A-l for excerpts from the 
23rd ed. that recommend the use of beverage alcohol. 

29 

Wesley, Primitive Physic 3 p. 28. 
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One might observe that the brandy in this case was used out¬ 
side the body. Wesley, however, was willing to recommend the use of 
this spirituous liquor for internal use as well. "To remove a fever" 
when afflicted with consumption, one should: 

. . . mix salt-petre one dram. Cochineal half a dram, the 
best Brandy and Sugar, an ounce of each, with a quarter of a 
pint of water. Of this mixture take two large spoonfuls, every 
third or fourth hour.30 

It is safe to say that the only use Wesley saw for spirituous, 
or distilled, liquors was as medicines. He really wished they did not 
exist at all. He thought that if the physician were sufficiently able 
he could find better medicines. Thus Wesley wrote: 

. . . Distilled liquors have their use, but are infinitely 
overbalanced by the abuse of them; therefore, were it in my 
power, I would banish them out of the world.31 

. . . there would rarely be occasion for them, were it not 
for the unskilfulness of the practitioner.32 

Even Wesley's use of spirituous liquors as medicines was not 
without qualifications. He said it this way: 

. . . Water is the whole meat of all drinks. . . . Strong, 
and more especially spirituous liquors, are a certain though 
slow poison. Experience shews, there is very seldom any danger 
in leaving them off all at once. . . . Malt liquors (except 
clear small beer, of a due age) are exceeding hurtful to tender 

persons.33 


^Tbid., p. 42. 

^Wesley. The Letters, VIII, 26. 

^Wesley, The Works , 1872, VI, 129. 
33 

Wesley, "Primitive Physic, p. xii. 
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He was even more explicit in his recommendation concerning 
medicines for children: 

No child should touch any spirituous or fermented liquor, 
nor animal food, before two years old. Their drink should be 
water. Tea they should never taste till ten or twelve years 

old.34 

Thus, we can say that Wesley used and recommended the use of 

spirituous liquors at the same time that he tried to outlaw them. But 

his use was extremely qualified. His use is perhaps best summed up in 

the advice he gave to the Band Societies: "To taste no spirituous 

35 

liquor, no dram of any kind, unless prescribed by a physician." 

or 

Views on Fermented or Brewed Liquors 

Wesley drew a rather sharp line between a fermented liquor such 

as beer, ale, or wine and a distilled liquor such as rum or brandy. 

Wesley knew that a distilled liquor was stronger than a fermented 

37 

liquor, even though he did not know the precise alcohol content. He 


^Ibid ., p. 34. 

35 

Wesley, Directions Given to the Band Societies, 1774, cited 
in the Discipline, 1798, 150. Wesley often spoke of "dram-drinking." 
This, too, was simply another expression used to suggest drinking a 
dram of spirituous liquors. 

The category, "brewed beverages" refers to beer and ale (Hag¬ 
gard and Jellinek, 48). Fermented beverages is a larger category that 
can include both the brewed beverages and wine. Whenever we use the 
term "fermented liquors" or "fermented beverages" we tend to include 
those brewed as well. Wesley did not make a distinction between the 
two, but did distinguish this whole category from "spirituous" or 
"distilled" liquors. 

37 

Today beer and ale have an alcoholic content by volume of 
approximately 3-4%, dinner wines 10-12%, and dessert wines 18-22% 
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knew that ale, beer, or wine could lead to drunkenness, though it was 
much less likely to do so. 

Wesley, therefore, was less harsh in his limits on fermented 
liquors. Whereas he never recommended the use of spirituous liquors 
except as medicines, he did not hesitate to recommend ale or beer. 

He suggested that a preacher, when through with his sermon, should 

38 

" . . . take a little lemonade, mild ale, or candied orange-peel." 

Furthermore, he himself drank ale. He thought water should be one's 

common beverage, but recommended beer or ale if water disagreed with 
39 

one's stomach. He even seemed to appreciate the taste of good ale. 
Indignant that the use of hops was ruining the taste and healthfulness 
of ale, Wesley brewed his own—in his own house. In a letter describ¬ 
ing his action, Wesley complained that the use of hops should be 
outlawed because it destroyed the "soft and sweetish taste" of good 
ale. 40 

Yet even beer or ale could be misused, and apparently they 

both were. Thus Wesley warned his ministers against addiction by 
41 

asking them: 


(Haggard and Jellinek, 48-49). Dessert wines have a higher alcoholic 
content than dinner wines because alcohol has been added. A full 
description of alcohol contents in beverages is available in Haggard 
and Jellinek’s Alcohol Explored. ** 

38 Wesley, The Works, 1872, VIII,” 319. 

39 

Wesley, Primitive Physio, p. xi. 

4D 

Wesley, The Letters, VIII, 164-168. 

^Wesley. The Works, 1872, VIII, 324. 
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Do you drink water? Why not? Did you ever? Why did you 
leave it off? If not for health, when will you begin again? 
to-day? 

How often do you drink wine or ale? every day? Do you 
want it?- • 

So much for Wesley's position on ale and beer. What did he 

believe about the use of wine? He certainly must have believed that 

it was a good medicine. His Primitive Physio is filled with suggested 
no 

uses. In addition we have a record of Wesley himself drinking some 

43 

hot mulled wine only weeks before he died. We can also presume that 
Wesley drank some wine almost every week at the sacrament of Holy Com¬ 
munion since he recommended constant communion as a duty of Method¬ 
ists.^ Furthermore, one might wonder if it were not the custom then, 
as it is now in the Church of England, for the celebrant, after the 
laity have communed, to-drink the remaining wine. If this were the 
case, Wesley could have had a few ounces of wine on these occasions, 
too. 

But Wesley's use of wine was not limited to medicinal and 

45 

sacramental purposes. He approved of taking a little bit every day. 
And in a letter to his mother he referred approvingly to Dr. Cheyne's 
Book of Health and Long Life 3 in spite of suggesting that the book 

42 

See appendix A-l. 

43 

Rogers, op. oit. 3 p. 53. 

^Wesley, The Works 3 1872, VII, 148. 

^Wesley, The Works 3 1872, XIV, 266. 
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seemed more suited to persons with a sedentary temperament. Dr. 
Cheyne, according to Wesley, entirely condemned: 

. . . eating anything salt or high-seasoned, as also pork, 
fish, and stall-fed cattle; and recommends for drink two pints 
of water and one of wine in twenty-four hours, with eight ounces 
of animal and twelve of vegetable food in the same time.46 

It is certainly clear from Wesley's writings that he saw 

neither the Bible nor the Christian faith as demanding abstinence from 

wine. In his commentary on Romans 14:17, he wrote that "... true 

religion does not consist in external observances." Regarding verse 

twenty, in particular, he said that eating meat or drinking wine are 

evil "... to that man who eateth with offense. . . ," that is, only 

47 

to that man who sees it as evil for him. Understanding Paul in this 
way, Wesley was unwilling to demand that Christians abstain. Wesley 
seemed to resent even more an insinuation that he suggested such. In 
fact, when some persons claimed that Wesley required abstinence, he 
deliberately drank some wine to prove that a Christian does not have 
to abstain! The incident is recorded for us in a letter Wesley wrote 
to the Bishop of London. It appears in the letter that the Bishop may 
have also made similar charges. Whatever the case, Wesley replied: 

By 'extraordinary strictness and severities, 1 I presume your 
Lordship means, the abstaining from wine and animal food; which 
it is sure, Christianity does not require. But if you do, I fear 
your Lordship is not thoroughly informed of the matter of fact. 

I began to do this about twelve years ago, when I had no thought 


46 

Wesley, The Letters , I, 11. 

47 

John Wesley, Explanatory Botes upon the New Testament (18th 
ed.. New York: Eaton and Mains, n.d.), 401. 
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of 'annoying parochial Ministers,' or of 'captivating' any 
'people' thereby, unless it were the Chicasaw or Choctaw 
Indians. But I resumed the use of them both, about two years 
after, for the sake of some who thought I made it a point of 
conscience; telling them, 'I will eat flesh while the world 
standeth,' rather than 'make my brother to offend.' Dr. Cheyne 
advised me to leave them off again, assuring me, 'Till you do, 
you will never be free from fevers.' And since I have taken 
his advice, I have been free (blessed be God!) from all bodily 
disorders.48 

Wesley continued to abstain from wine and animal food on the 

advice of his physician for about two years. He then resumed his 
49 

previous habits. 

Wesley's position on wine should be seen in the context of his 

general attitude of temperance toward all things. He himself lived a 

temperate life and encouraged others to do so. In one of his letters 

dated 1786, he wrote; "Our preachers have as great need of temperance 

50 

in preaching as in eating or drinking. . . ." It was in this light 
that Wesley saw wine. Taken temperately it was good and wholesome. 
Therefore, Wesley disagreed with one of the physicians of his day who 
suggested that wine was harmful. In regard to this physician's views 
Wesley complained: 

... I cannot subscribe to his opinion; neither to his con¬ 
demning of wine in general, several sorts of which, as Dr. Hoff¬ 
man shows at large, are so far from being unwholesome, that they 
are some of the most powerful medicines yet known, in some very 
dangerous diseases. I myself was ordered by Dr. Cheyne, (not the 
warmest advocate for liquors), after drinking only water for some 


48 Wesley, The Works, 1872, VIII, 489-490. 

49 

Wesley, The Works, 1872, VIII, 490. 

50 

Wesley, The Letters, VII, 351. 
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years, to take a small quantity of wine every day. And I am 
persuaded, far from doing me any hurt, it contributed much to 
the recovery of my strength. But it seems, we are to make a 
pretty large allowance for what the Doctor says on this head; 
seeing he grants, it will do you little or no harm to take 'a 
plentiful cup now and then.' Enough, enough! Then it will 
certainly do you no harm, if instead of drinking that cup in 
one day, (suppose once a week,) you divide it into seven, and 
drink one of them every day. 

I cannot but think, if your wine is good in kind, suited 
to your constitution, and taken in small quantities, it is full 
as wholesome as any liquor in the world, except water. Yet the 
grievous abuse of it, which almost universally prevails, might 
easily prejudice a benevolent man against it; and make him 
endeavour to prevent the abuse, by forbidding the use of it.51 

Used temperately, then, it was good. In fact, it was one of 
God's best gifts. "Why," Wesley asks concerning this physician's views, 
"should he condemn wine toto genere 3 which is one of the noblest 
cordials in nature?" 52 


Wesley: Consistent or Changing? 

We have examined John Wesley's attitude toward beverage alcohol 
and have seen a view more complex than it has often been thought to be, 
not simply total abstinence and not simply moderation. His view varied 
according to the strength of the alcoholic content and the way the 
beverage was being used. Toward some beverages he almost held a "moder¬ 
ation" stance. For others, he could use them only as medicines and 
could do without them even for that purpose. Toward drunkenness and 
distillers, however, Wesley was scornful. 

5 ^Wesley, The Works , 1872, XIV, 266. 

52 Wesley, The Works 3 1872, III, 443. 
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This was Wesley's position on beverage alcohol. Did he vary 
from that position? Did Wesley's position change as he grew older and 
wiser? Did he finally move to the position of total abstinence from 
all alcoholic beverages? Probably, he did not. Wesley never changed 
the General Rule covering drunkenness and that rule always allowed for 
the use of distilled liquors as medicines. The same could be said con¬ 
cerning the rule for the Band Societies. 

The Minutes of Several Conversations revised by Wesley only 

two years before he died and reprinted from a copy bearing the year of 

his death, also show continued use of alcoholic beverages rather than 
53 

total abstinence. Wesley also did take the hot mulled wine before 
he died.^ 

Yet there is a suggestion by at least one scholar that Wesley's 
position did in fact change. Douglas Jackson, author of stumbling 
Block 3 suggests that Wesley changed his position out of concern for 
his weaker brother. In a book encouraging total abstinence, Jackson 
wrote: 

Wesley did not at first see the necessity of total abstinence. 
He and others of the reformers required abstinence from the use 
of distilled beverages and moderation in the use of beer, ale and 
wine. He became convinced, however, that the reformed drinker 
could not use these fermented drinks without lapsing back into 
his old intemperate patterns. Moderate drinkers were urged to 
stop drinking for the sake of the weaker brother.55 

^Wesley, The Works 3 1872, VIII, 319, 324. 

54 

Rogers, op. cit. , p. 53. 

55 

Douglas Jackson, Stumblina Block (New York: Board of Mis¬ 
sions of the Methodist Church, I960), p. 96. 
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Jackson quotes in defense of his position part of a sermon 
printed on page 487 of the London edition of the Arminian Magazine, 
Vol. XX, published in 1797: 

'You see the wine when it sparkles in the cup, and are going 
to drink it; I tell you there is poison in it, and therefore beg 
you to throw it away! You answer, the wine is harmless in itself. 
I reply, perhaps it is so; but still, if it be mixed with what is 
not harmless, no one in his senses, if he knows it, at least 
unless he could separate the good from the evil, will once think 
of drinking it. If you add, it is not poison to me, though it 
may be to others; then I say, throw it away for thy brother's 
sake, lest thou embolden him to drink also. Why should thy 
strength occasion thy weak brother to perish, for whom Christ 
died. Now, let anyone judge which is the charitable person, he 
who pleads against the wine for his brother's sake, or he who 
pleads against the life of his brother for the sake of wine? '56 

Apparently because of this sermon Jackson believes that Wesley 
late in his life came to the total abstinence position. The editor of 
the magazine from which Jackson quoted, however, included this comment 
immediately after the quoted sermon: 

Every experienced Christian will readily observe, that Mr. 
WESLEY wrote the preceding SERMON before he was fully acquainted 
with the Power of Divine Grace. 57 

It is impossible to know precisely what the editor meant by 
his phrase "before he was fully acquainted with the Power of Divine 
Grace." This could mean "prior to Wesley's Aldersgate experience," 
that is, very early in Wesley's life and not necessarily a conviction 
of later life. 


56 Ibid. 

^ The Amrinian Magazine 3 for the Tear 1797 (London: Printed 
for G. Whitfield, 1797), XX, 490. 
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But regardless of how one Interprets this particular editorial 
comment, there is another editorial comment which appeared when the 
same sermon was printed in the authorized Wesleyan edition, published 
by the Wesleyan Conference Office in London, England. (The editor is 
referring to the same sermon, plus some others.) 

Most of these Discourses, it will be observed, were written 
before Mr. Wesley obtained correct views of the way of salvation; 
and as they were not published either with his knowledge or by 
his appointment, he should not be made responsible for the senti¬ 
ments which they contain. That on the resurrection of the body 
was only revised and abridged by him; and it is probable that 
some others of them were not his composition.58 

In the light of both these editorial comments and since Jack- 
son apparently bases his entire argument of Wesley's change in position 
on this particular passage, one might question Jackson's conclusion. 59 
Even if one assumed the authenticity of the sermon, could it not 
simply illustrate a homiletical overemphasis on what was an important 
point—our social responsibility for the influence of our example? It 
would appear that even if one accepts this sermon as Wesley's and as 
a conclusion Wesley came to late in life, one might assume that Wesley's 
position was still not that of total abstinence. It was more likely 
a position which included a willingness either to use wine or to 
abstain according to the social impact of one's use. 

Therefore, we conclude that John Wesley's positions in regard 
to the beverage alcohol were these: 

58 Wesley, The Works 3 1872, VII, 451. 

59 

See appendix B, Letter to Douglas Jackson. 
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58 Wesley, The Works, 1872, VII, 451. 

59 

See appendix B, Letter to Douglas Jackson. 
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2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6 ) 


A strong opposition to 'drunkenness,' but compassion for 
the 'drunkard.' 

The use of distilled liquors only as medicines. 

Moderation in the use of wine, beer, and ale. 

The use of beverage alcohol according to the social impact 
of one's use. 

A strong opposition to distilleries. 

An emphasis on being temperate in aVl things, including 
beverage alcohol. 
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CHAPTER V 


AMERICAN METHODISM CHANGES 


Now knowing John Wesley's stance, it is necessary to know what 
the situation of early America was prior to 1840. 


The American Situation 


The American problems with beverage alcohol were just as acute 
as those in England.^ Allen quotes James Samuel son as having written 
that the drinking habits in America at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century were: 

1 . . . repulsive beyond description; in fact, they were 
worse than anything to be found in modern European records.' 2 

Even the clergy used alcoholic beverages to excess. Lyman 
Beecher, that famous father of so many famous children, described a 
district Presbyterian and Congregational association meeting in the 
following manner: 

None of the Consociation [sic] were drunk; but that there was 
not, at times, a considerable amount of exhileration, I cannot 
affirm. 3 


^Joseph Allen, "The Methodist Board of Temperance as an Instru¬ 
ment of Church Policy," (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Yale Univer¬ 
sity, 1957), p. 39. 

2 Ibid. 

^John A. Krout, The Origins of Prohibition (New York: Knopf, 
1925), pp. 84-85, citing Lyman Beecher, Autobiography 3 correspondence 3 
etc . 3 of Lyman Beecher 3 D.D. (New York: Charles Beecher, ed., 1865), 

I, 245. 


43 
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Ministers may not have been drunk at that meeting; however, 
drunkenness among ministers was a problem—so much so that the Virginia 
Legislature enacted stiff penalties against intoxicated clergy.^ It is 
not known if any of these clergy were, in fact, Methodist, but the 
amount of legislation the early Methodist Conferences passed (and some 
they were unable to pass^) would suggest that the problem of drunken¬ 
ness might have been shared with Methodist clergy as well. 

This problematic use of beverage alcohol in early America grew, 
on the one hand, out of the rather recent discovery of the distillation 
process which thereby made the stronger liquors more readily accessible. 
On the other hand, it grew out of the American cultural attitude toward 
the abuse of drinking. The former meant that all classes were able to 
obtain and use hard liquors—even to the point of intemperance. Krout 
made clear just how available liquors were by writing that (1) wages 
were quoted in terms of rum, (2) grocers who wished to prosper were 
required to keep a barrel of whiskey on tap for all the customers, and 
(3) even the churches were expected to furnish wine and spirits for 
such occasions as ordinations, district meetings, and certain civic 


4 

Ernest H. Cherrington, The Evolution of Prohibition in the 
United States (Westerville, Ohio: American Issue Press, 1920), p. 28, 
cited by Paul C. Conley and Andrew A. Sorenson, The Staggering Steeple 
(Philadelphia: Pilgrim Press, 1971), p. 24. 

5 

In 1812, James Axley introduced the resolution: "Resolved, 
That no stationed or local preacher shall retail spirituous or malt 
liquors, without forfeiting his ministerial character among us." The 
resolution was laid on the table four times; when voted on it was de¬ 
feated! Methodist Episcopal Church, Journal of the General Conference, 
1812, cited by Frances C. Winston, "Pronouncements on Temperance of The 
JJethodist Church and its Antecedents in the United States," 1958, pp. 
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gatherings.^ Concerning the American cultural attitude, drunkenness 
was accepted as normal as long as it was not habitual, and the citi¬ 
zenry expected to attend few functions where alcohol would not be 
available, including funerals and church-raisings.^ 


Intent to Follow Wesley 


Into this kind of social situation the early Methodists brought 
their Wesleyan tradition of being temperate in all things. At the 
outset they saw themselves as spiritual sons of Wesley and carefully 

O 

expressed this relationship. At their first conference in 1773, 
those present asked and answered the following questions: 

1. Ought not the authority of Mr. Wesley and that confer¬ 
ence to extend to the preachers and people in America, as well 
as in Great Britain and Ireland? 

Answ. Yes. 

2. Ought not the doctrine and discipline of the Methodists 
as contained in the Minutes to be the sole rule of our conduct 
who labour, in the connection with Mr. Wesley, in America? 

Answ. Yes.^ 

The same relationship with Wesley was understood in the 1780 confer¬ 
ence.^ 


g 

Krout, op. cit. 3 p. 63. 

^Wade Crawford Barclay, History of Methodist Missions 3 Part I: 
Early American Methodism (New York: Board of Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Church, 1950), II, 27. 

^Many of them did disagree with Wesley in his desire to have 
the Colonies remain a part of the British Empire! 

^Methodist Episcopal Church, Minutes of the Methodist Confer¬ 
ences 3 annually held in America from 177Z to 1794 3 inclusive (Phila¬ 
delphia: Printed by Henry Tuckness and sold by John Dickins, 1795), p. 
5. 

1 °Ibid. 3 pp. 37-38. 
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Of course the crucial conference for establishing American 
Methodism's relationship to Wesley's doctrines and discipline was the 
Baltimore Christmas Conference in 1784. This was the conference which 
established the Discipline both as the rule book for American Method¬ 
ism and as the record of its important conference decisions.^ This 
was also the conference which was to establish a separate American 
denomination. Norman Spellmann, in The History of American Methodism 3 
listed ten reasons why this Baltimore Christmas Conference was the 
major organizational beginning of American Methodism. The reasons 
most significant for this study are those listed as sixth and seventh: 

(6) It was called by a council of American Methodist 
preachers. ... (7) Its purpose was to consider 'the design 

of organizing the Methodists into an Independent Episcopal 
Church, . . . debating freely and determining all things by 
a majority of votes.'*2 

In that Christmas Conference, the ministers displayed a basic 
agreement with Wesley's teachings concerning church government; they 
showed that they were even closer to Wesley's understanding of the 
doctrines and discipline of the church. In regard to church government 
they wrote: 


The first Discipline was entitled Minutes of Several Conver¬ 
sations. . . , and was based on Wesley's Large Minutes of 1780. The 
Discipline was published first in 1785 and revised every year (as 
editions) until 1792, at which time the Conferences began to meet on 
a quadrennial basis. Thereafter the Disciplines came out as were 
needed, but reflected the changes of the Quadrennial General Conference. 

12 

Norman W. Spellmann, "The Formation of the Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church," in Emory S. Bucke (ed.). The History of American Methodism 3 
(New York: Abingdon Press, 1964), I, 231. 
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During the Life of the Rev. Mr. Wesley, we acknowledge 
ourselves his Sons in the Gospel, ready in Matters belonging 
to Church-Government, to obey his Commands. And we do engage 
[plan] after h.is Death, to do every Thing that we judge con¬ 
sistent with the Cause of Religion in America and the politi¬ 
cal Interests of these States, to preserve and promote our 
Union with the Methodists in Europe J3 

Concerning the doctrines and discipline they voted to: 

. . . accept only those preachers who would 'be subject to 
the American Conference, preach the doctrine taught in the four 
volumes of Sermons, and Notes on the New Testament, keep the 
circuits they were appointed to, follow the directions of the 
London and American Minutes, and be subject to Francis Asbury 
as general Assistant.'14 

Thus, it was the clear intention of the Christmas Conference, 
as well as the earlier conferences, to follow the doctrinal and disci - 
plinal standards they had inherited from John Wesley. 

In regard to the subject of beverage alcohol, this would lead 
us to expect to find his positions as a part of the Disciplines of the 
Methodist Church in America. That is, the Disciplines should contain 

(1) a strong opposition to "drunkenness," but compassion for the "drunkard," 

(2) the use of distilled liquors only as medicines, (3) moderation in 
the use of wine, beer, and ale, (4) a strong opposition to distilleries, 
(5) the use of beverage alcohol according to the social impact of one's 
use, and (6) an emphasis on being temperate in all things, including 
beverage alcohol. 


U Ibid. 3 I, 226. 
14 lMd., I, 225. 
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The Church Leaves Wesley's Position 

Regardless, however, of the written intent of the early con¬ 
ferences, those and subsequent conferences did establish disciplinal 
rules and doctrinal positions regarding beverage alcohol which dif¬ 
fered markedly from those they had received from their father in the 
faith. There are four main ways in which Wesleyan positions were 
used. 

First, there are some parts of the Wesleyan tradition which 
the official position of the church still supports, and some of Wes¬ 
ley's very statements have been reinstated. One such example is the 

15 

General Rule regarding drunkenness. It was changed by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Protestant Church, and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. The Methodist Episcopal Church later brought 
back the original wording.^ Whether or not today's official United 
Methodist position is precisely what the rule states is questionable, 
but the official position in regard to drunkenness, per se 3 is at 
least similar to the view Wesley held.^ 


15 

See page 26 above. 

1 fi 

Each of these greatly changed the meaning of the General Rule 
on drunkenness by altering the wording. See later chapters. 

^The Rule is only against drunkenness and the buying or selling 
of distilled liquors. This suggests an approval of fermented liquors 
such as beer, wine, and ale. The word "similar" is used because Wesley 
would not allow someone continually drunk to belong to the Methodist 
Societies. Through the General Rule he forbade this. But in today's 
United Methodist Church, the habitual"drunkard"is not likely to be 
either expelled or kept from joining. 
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Secondly, there are some Wesleyan statements which still 
appear in the last edition of the Discipline 3 but these statements 
have been given or have taken on meanings quite different than origi¬ 
nally intended. For example, the insistence that a minister is to 
recommend "abstinence and fasting both by precept and example," cur¬ 
rently appears in the last edition. This is a very old phrase which 

meant one thing in Wesley's time and which now has taken on an entirely 
18 

new meaning. 

Thirdly, sometimes the church moved away from the Wesleyan 
position, but failed to document the changes. We can certainly say 
that the official positions changed when we can see evidence of these 
changes in the Disciplines. Yet side-by-side these changes are 
vestiges of older views. 

Two examples of this are outstanding. The first is the General 

Rule on drunkenness, just discussed. From the 1844 General Conference 

of the Methodist Episcopal Church through the 1972 General Conference 

of The United Methodist Church, the General Rule regarding drunkenness 

has appeared in every edition of the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist, 

and United Jlethodist Disciplines. This is surprising in that the 

General Rule (1) overlooks completely the whole area of fermented 

liquors such as wine, beer, or ale, and (2) allows for the use of dis- 

19 

tilled (or spirituous) liquors in cases of extreme necessity. One 

>1, will be traced out in further detail, with full docu¬ 
mentation in the next chapter. 

19 

See page 26 above. 
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would think that during the prohibition era the Disciplines would not 
have allowed the use of liquors for any reason! In other sections~'of 
the Disciplines during the prohibition years we do see rules suggesting 
that there is not to be any use of liquor. Yet the General Rule, 
itself, did not change. 

Another example of a rule continuing in spite of being contrary 
to other parts of the Discipline, and certainly contrary to the appar¬ 
ent attitude of the General Conferences is the rule regarding a minis¬ 
ter's use of wine in the sacrament of Holy Communion. Although 
ministers were told to use "the pure, unfermented juice of the grape" 

in the sacrament in 1916, 20 and were "earnestly recommended" to use 

21 

grape juice fifty years before that, the clergy in every edition of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church Discipline from 1788 to 1936 were asked: 

Do you choose and use water for your common drink? And 
only take wine medicinally or sacramentally?^ 

Thus, for more than twenty years after the Methodist Episcopal 
Church absolutely required the use of grape juice in the sacrament, 
there was still a phrase in the Disciplines which suggested that wine 
could be taken (at least, taken by the ministers!). 

Fourth, some of Wesley's statements were used for a time and 

on 

v Discipline, 1916, p. 401. 

2 "* Discipline, 1864, appendix, xvii. See Chapter VII, section 
on Preparing, Selling, and Using Beverage Alcohol, page 95. 

22 0nly the spelling and punctuation changed. However, from 
1788 through 1888, it appeared under category of "duty to God," and 
from 1892 through 1936 it appeared under category of "spiritual quali¬ 
fications" of ministers. 
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then removed, to be replaced by statements and ideas quite contrary to 
what Wesley believed, encouraged, and practiced. An example of this 
is the "requirement" of voluntary total abstinence, which for a number 
of years appeared in the Disciplines. This is a position never held 
by John Wesley. 

It can now be seen that the American situation prior to 1840 
was that (1) there was a problem with the abuse of beverage alcohol, 
and (2) the early Methodists in America intended from the first to 
stay with Wesley's positions on many things, but (3) in relation to 
beverage alcohol they did eventually alter many of his positions as 
time went on. 

An examination of the Disciplines from those early years up to 
1968, has shown four main ways in which Wesleyan positions on beverage 
alcohol were used: (1) they have remained the same statements that 
Wesley himself used, although it is possible that present day Methodism 
misunderstands them; (2) other statements of Wesley's have remained 
the same, but they have taken on new meanings; (3) the church moved 
away from Wesley's position, but failed to document these changes in 
the Disciplines; and (4) some of Wesley's positions were abandoned and 
positions quite the opposite were credited to him. 

One realizes, of course, that the men responsible for the 
Disciplines were not deliberately singling out Wesley's positions on 
beverage alcohol and deliberately attempting to change them. In order 
to understand what the situation was, we need to pause briefly in this 
discussion and look at the larger movement in history out of which the 
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changes came. 

The Changes and the Temperance Movement 

It would be extremely negligent not to discuss the historical 
context of these changes. We have already mentioned the tremendous 
problem of drunkenness which existed in America toward the end of the 
eighteenth century. Even at that time non-Methodists were stating." 
their concern. One of the strongest voices was that of Benjamin Rush, 
a Philadelphia physician and a signer of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. A physician-general to part of the army during the Revolutionary 
War, Rush had a cry similar to that of Wesley's. Although he was for 

moderate use of fermented beverages he opposed spirituous liquors and 

23 

wrote about their disastrous effects on the body. 

Another voice, shortly thereafter, was that of New England's 

Lyman Beecher, an ardent spokesman who stressed the need for absti- 

24 

nence from "ardent spirits" and formed voluntary abstinence organi- 
25 

zations. Krout describes the early days of the temperance movement 
in this way: 

The leaders were inspired with the benevolence of the phil¬ 
anthropist rather than the conviction of the moralist.26 

^Krout, pp. 71-74. 

24 

The term "ardent spirits" was generally used in that day to 
refer to distilled liquors. 

^Krout, pp. 85-86. 

Z& Ibid. 3 p. 100. 
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In the late 1820's and thereafter the tone of the movement 
became more moralistic and militant. First came the American Temper¬ 
ance Society in 1827, whose members agreed to abstain from the consump- 

27 

tion of distilled liquors. Then more groups with moralistic convic¬ 
tion joined the cause. 

For a time the movement was slowed by the Civil War, but after 
the war it continued with increased vigor. Later it began to oppose 
all alcoholic beverages and attempted to prohibit their manufacture, 
sale, and consumption through state and federal legislation. Under 

the leadership of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union and the Anti- 

28 

Saloon League, it grew so strong that it spurred opposition move¬ 
ments in support of the liquor industry. 

It is necessary to note that each of the movements, the one in 

support of the liquor industry and the one opposed to all alcoholic 

29 

beverages, consisted of American minorities. Thus, as Gusfield 
points out in his book. Symbolic Crusade 3 there was an underlying 
fighting for values which expressed itself in the temperance movement. 
To fail to notice this could lead one to see the temperance movement 
only as an expression of concern for health or pastoral care. Instead 
one must also see that the battle was going on for maintaining 

27 

North Conway Institute, Alcohol end the American Churches 
(Boston: North Conway Institute, 1967), p. 4. 

28 -.. 

Ibid. 

29 

c *Ibid. 
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traditional middle-class values threatened by an immigrant urban poor 

30 

—who were often Roman Catholic. 

By 1916, nineteen states had legislated against the sale of 

liquor and another twenty-six had passed local option legislation. 

National prohibition was just around the corner and did arrive when 

31 

the prohibition amendment was ratified in 1919. Then the public mind 
changed during the twenties and thirties, and the grand experiment 
failed. The prohibition amendment was the only amendment ever to be 
repealed. 

After that, drinking in the United States steadily increased. 
Evidences of concern began to show. In 1935, Alcoholics Anonymous 
was founded. In the same year, Yale University began a program of 
scientific studies which culminated in a separate program there—then 
later at Rutgers. Then the National Committee on Alcoholism was organ¬ 
ized in 1944, a pioneering group in the areas of education, treatment, 

and research. In 1950, the North American Association of Alcoholism 

32 

Programs first convened. 

Recently the federal government demonstrated its concern. A 
national study commission of some of the leading authorities in the 
field of alcohol studies was formed to report the needs of the nation. 

30 

Joseph R. Gusfield, Symbolic Crusade (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1963), pp. 5-12. See pages 147-148, below. 

31 

North Conway Institute, p. 4. 

^ Ibid. 3 pp. 5-6. 
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That study, Alcohol Problems, A Report to the Ration 3 printed in 
33 

1967, proved to be a gigantic breakthrough both in helping set up 

a commission to take a holistic look at the needs of the nation in 

34 

regard to alcohol and in prompting discussion and action. 

One of the most influential groups among the churches has been 

the North Conway Institute. Founded in 1351, it has carried out two 

basic functions through the years: 

... On one hand, it is a professional (and private, non¬ 
profit) consultant agency to church bodies and religious organ¬ 
izations; on the other, it is an informal, person-to-person 
association, or fellowship, for religiously oriented alcohol 
authorities.35 

It has held annual conferences, on an ecumenical basis, to help bring 
much-needed light and action in the area of solving alcohol problems. 

Of course there are many other groups that were involved in 
temperance and alcohol beverage work through the years as Methodism 
was making such tremendous changes in its own policies. But just to 
suggest these few organizations and persons, is to make it clear that 
the changes that did occur within Methodism did not occur in a vacuum. 
The changes in the Disciplines are part of a witness to a much larger 
movement in American history. 


OO 

Thomas F. A. Plaut, Alcohol Problems (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1967). 

34 

It actually fails to include the tremendous resources of the 
churches, except for one or two brief references. See Howard J. Cline- 
bell, Jr.'s review of Thomas F. A. Plaut, Alcohol Problems: A Report 
to the Nation by the Cooperative Commission on the Study of Alcoholism 3 
Pastoral Psychology 3 XIX (April 1968), 57-59. 

35 

North Conway Institute, p. 8. 
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CHAPTER VI 


FOUR WORDS THAT TELL THE STORY 

If we look at the words "abstinence" and "temperance" as they 
have been used in the Disciplines over the years, we get a glimpse of 
how unstable the Methodist position on beverage alcohol has been. 

Just as the positions of John Wesley were altered over the years, the 
meanings of these two words were altered, too. The end result was 
often statements which were vestiges of past positions, misunderstood 
words, and misquoted positions. 

Then, if we look at what happened when the church "separated" 
or when the churches "merged," we can see that a clarification of the 
actual position occurred, rather than a change in position. That is, 
at these two crucial times, vestiges dropped out and attempts were made 
to say more precisely what General Conferences felt. All four words 
taken together "tell the story" of the Disciplinal changes in a nut¬ 
shell. 

Abstinence 

John Wesley used the word abstinence in regard to food, drink, 
and other thingsJ Never can we find Wesley using the term "total 

^John Wesley, The Works of John Wesley 3 (London, Wesleyan Con¬ 
ference Office, 1872; complete and unabridged ed., Grand Rapids: Zon- 
dervan, n.d.), VIII, 308. 
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abstinence" in regard to beverage alcohol, although he might have. His 

attitude toward distilled liquors was almost that of total abstinence, 

and at times it could have implied such. But Wesley spoke in other 

terms when meaning "abstinence" from distilled liquors. 

It was Wesley's normal pattern to use the word "abstinence" 

together with the word "fasting." He sometimes separated the two, but 

he more often used them together to refer simply to two kinds of 

fasting. Insisting on at least four fasts a year, he himself probably 
2 

fasted even more. 

This pattern of using the word "fasting" with the word "absti¬ 
nence" carried over into American Methodism. The early conferences 
occasionally used "abstinence" by itself, however, as in the law to: 

. . . Extirpate smuggling, buying or selling uncustomed 
Goods, out of every Society. Let none remain with us who will 
not totally abstain from every Kind and Degree of it.3 


More frequently, however, they linked the idea of abstinence with that 
of fasting, as did Wesley. In 1787, they asked themselves (with an 
expected "yes" answer): 

... Do you know the Obligation and Benefit of Fasting and 
Abstinence? How often do you practice it? The neglect of this 
alone is sufficient for our Feebleness and Faintness of Spirit. 

We are continually grieving the Holy Spirit of God by the . 
habitual neglect of a plain Duty. Let us amend from this Hour. 


^Wesley, The Works 3 1872, VIII, 328. 
^Disciplines 1785, 1st Ed., p. 10. 

^Disciplines 1787, 3rd. Ed., p. 37. 
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Do you use as much Abstinence and Fasting every Week, as 
your Health, Strength, and Labour will permit? 5 

In 1789, the preachers were asked: 

. . . . Will you recommend fasting or abstinence, both by 
precept and example? 5 

Someone seeing these questions might argue that they still 
have to do with abstaining from beverage alcohol. The truth is that 
for the early Methodists, as for Wesley, fasting and abstinence used 
together meant simply what we today would call " fasting. This was 
made quite clear in some notes which Bishop Asbury prepared for the 
1798 Discipline. The notes read: 

. . . The duty of fasting is strongly recommended in the 
sacred writings. That or abstinence frequently observed, is 
highly necessary for the divine life. Ps. xxxv. 13. 'I 
humbled my soul with fasting.' Ixix. 10. 'When I wept and 
chastened my soul with fasting.' % 

Throughout the notes, abstinence was seen in this light: as one form 
of fasting. It in no way implied abstinence from alcoholic beverages. 

Furthermore, no early Methodist conference used the word 
"abstinence" in the Disciplines to refer to beverage alcohol. Their 
attitude toward distilled liquors at times approached this, but the 
word "abstinence" itself cannot be found. 


^Discipline 3 1787, 3rd. Ed., p. 19. 

^Discipline 3 1789, 5th. Ed., p. 11. 

^Wesley, in his sermon on fasting and abstinence, mentions wine 
once. See appendix A-3. 

^Discipline 3 1798, p. 93. 
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The first conference to pass a resolution using the word 
"abstinence" in relation to alcoholic beverages included the word 
"total" as well. That conference was held in 1844, in the midst of 

q 

the temperance era. Though the resolution was passed by the General 
Conference that year, it was not included in the 1844 Discipline. But 
it soon would be, for it was an idea whose time had come. 

Periodically at first, then with increasing frequency, the 
General Conference did pass resolutions ordering total abstinence from 
all alcoholic beverages. And when the first General Conference reso¬ 
lution was placed in the Discipline 3 in 1864, it included the demand 
that each pastor should "... urge total abstinence from all that 
can intoxicate."^ This seemed to become the official position of the 
church in the 1870's, though as late as 1912, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Discipline allowed wine at communion when grape juice could not 
be easily obtained.^ 

One can see how "total abstinence" became the church's new 
position by noticing the new interpretation the church gave to the 
old Disciplinal passage regarding "fasting and abstinence." In the 

g 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Journal of the General Conference 3 
1844, cited by Francis C. Winston, "Pronouncements on Temperance of The 
Methodist Church and Its Antecedents in the United States," (report 
prepared for The Methodist Church Board of Temperance, Washington, 
1958), p. 11. 

^ Discipline 3 1864, appendix, p. xvii. 

^We have already noticed that some documents would continue to 
allow this by their wording. In the communion ritual itself, in 1916, 
wine could not be used at all. This will be discussed below on page 96. 
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index of the 1956 Discipline , listed under the category, "Alcoholic 

beverages, abstinence from," was a paragraph reference to the question, 

"Will you recommend fasting or abstinence, both by precept and 
12 

example?" The same paragraph reference appeared in the indices of 
the 1960 and 1964 Disciplines. Thus, in the 1956, 1960, and 1964 
Disciplines 3 "fasting and abstinence" had come to mean abstinence from 
alcohol. Of course, it could be argued that the indices were in the 
prerogative of the editor rather than of the General Conference and 
therefore that the General Conference was not really responsible for 
this misunderstanding. But one has to reckon with the continuing of 
this error for twelve years. The point is clear. By this time the 
term "abstinence" even when used with "fasting" did not mean fasting 
from food and drink in general. It had been so used by the temperance 
movement that it had lost its original meaning in Methodism. 

Furthermore, in the Methodist tradition it would appear that 
"abstinence" came to have the meaning "total" whether or not the word 
"total" was used. In the last three Disciplines (1960, 1964, and 
1968) the phrases encouraging or enlisting Methodists or United Meth¬ 
odists not to drink beverage alcohol always spoke of "abstinence" or 
of the necessity "to abstain." The word "total" was not used. On 
the one hand this could be a change in Methodist or in United Methodist 
beverage alcohol policy—since the word abstinence does not necessarily 


12 


Discipline , 


1956, pp. 126, 


783. 
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13 

imply total abstinence. Given the last 120 years of Methodism's 
policy, however, it seems quite likely that "total abstinence" was 
meant. 

Temperance 

Another word that tells the story very briefly is the word 

"temperance." Here again we see quite a change in meaning. Wesley 

himself used "temperance" to refer to alcoholic beverages; but he also 

14 

used it to refer to preaching and to sleeping. Wesley, in fact, 

stressed temperance in all things and saw "intemperance" to be one of 

15 

the major causes of sickness. 

Early Methodism patterned itself after Wesley in this regard. 

One of the early conferences asked the ministers, "... Are you 

16 

temperate in all things?" A number of specifics then followed, 
including food. Wine was one of about ten. 

As the temperance movement accelerated, however, "temperance" 
began to refer almost exclusively to alcohol. In an attempt to tie in 
with the scriptural meaning of temperance and at the same time show the 
need for total abstinence, the Methodist Episcopal Church published in 

13 

Thomas E. Price, "What do the Churches Say about Alcohol?" 
lecture (Berkeley: School of Alcohol and Drug Studies, 1970), pp. 9-22. 
(Mimeographed.) He identifies six different abstinence positions 
espoused by churches today. See pages 195-196, below. 

14 

See Wesley chapter for this reference to preaching and 
temperance. 

^See appendix A, Primitive Physio. 

^Discipline 3 1798, p. .91. 
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its Discipline a "temperance" statement. From 1884 to 1936, with 
only minor variations, it read as follows: 
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Temperance, in its broader meaning, is distinctively a Chris¬ 
tian virtue, enjoined in the Holy Scriptures. It implies a sub¬ 
ordination of all the emotions, passions, and appetites to the 
control of reason and conscience. Dietetically, it means a wise 
use of suitable articles of food and drink, with entire absti¬ 
nence from such as are known to be hurtful. Both science and 
human experience agree with the Holy Scriptures in condemning all 
alcoholic beverages as being neither useful nor safe. The busi¬ 
ness of manufacturing and of vending such liquors is also against 
the principles of morality, political economy, and the public 
welfare. We, therefore, regard voluntary total abstinence from 
all intoxicants as the true ground of personal temperance, and 
complete legal prohibition of the traffic in alcoholic drinks as 
the duty of civil government. We heartily approve of all lawful 
and Christian efforts to save society from the manifold and 
grievous evils resulting from intemperance, and earnestly advise 
our people to cooperate in all measures which may seem to them 
wisely adapted to secure that end. We refer to our General Rule 
on this subject, (332,) and affectionately urge its strict observ¬ 
ance by all our members. Finally, we are fully persuaded that, 
under God, hope for the ultimate success of the Temperance Reform 
rests chiefly upon the combined and sanctified influence of the 
Family, the Church, and the State 

Because of the strength of the temperance movement, the word 
"temperance"—in spite of the above statement—came to refer almost 
exclusively to alcohol. One could even use the word temperance and 
confuse it with the idea of legal prohibition—a meaning the original 
word temperance never had in Wesley's Methodism. 

Apparently because of an overly-close past association with 
alcohol and prohibition, the word temperance rarely appears in the 
1968 United Methodist Discipline. This change in meaning and the 
relative disappearance of the term temperance is unfortunate. The 


17 


Discipline 3 1884, pp. 


30-31. 
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original idea of temperance in all things could stand Methodism in 
good stead even today. 

Separations and Mergers 

Two other words complete this thumbnail sketch. They are, 
"separation" and "merger." For rhetorical purposes, they have been 
saved for the last. They help explain the Disciplinal changes that 
occurred whenever the church divided or joined together. One could 
elaborate on the number of sections of the Disciplines that disappeared 
in the 1939 or in the 1968 merger. The same is true with the separa¬ 
tions around 1830 and 1846. (See graph on page 67.) 

Nevertheless the changes that occurred were not primarily 
changes in church policy, but rather, were attempts at clarifying 
existing policy by deleting material seen as obsolete. For instance, 
the 1939 merger developed no new alcohol policy for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and made no really gigantic changes for the other 
branches of Methodism. Instead the church simply rid itself of some 
of the old laws that had existed side-by-side with laws that were 
still seen as relevant. This appears to be true with the 1968 merger 
also. As mentioned in Chapter I, the changes that occurred in the 
1968 alcohol policy had begun as early as 1956, and were influenced 
by the association of the Methodist Board of Temperance with temperance 
workers in other concerned denominations who met at the North Conway 
Insti tute.^ 

^Statement by Tom Price, personal interview, October 16, 1972. 
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During the 1968 merger, however, there was a need produced 

19 

for a social creed that both churches could agree on. Social prin¬ 
ciples were drawn up. New features existed in that statement and in 
an alcohol and drug abuse resolution attached to that statement. But 
the features reflected many of the attitudes expressed at the theologi¬ 
cal consultation on alcohol held under the auspices of The Methodist 
20 

Church. Had the 1968 merger been with some non-Methodist oriented 
denomination about twice the size of Methodism, rather than with the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, one might have seen some drastic 
changes. 

As for separations, we shall see when we compare the Methodist 
Episcopal tradition with the other two (the Methodist Protestant 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South) that these also 
brought about changes in Disciplinal wording. It would appear, though, 
that the separations brought about no great policy changes—though 
they did bring about some. These will be discussed in Chapter VIII. 


19 

Statement by Tom Price, telephone interview, December 20, 

1972. 

20 

The "Consultation on the Theological and Ethical Assumptions 
Relative to Church Alcohol Policy" drew up guidelines for future state¬ 
ments and wrote a statement to replace the 1964 Methodist temperance 
resolution. The statement drawn up reflected both the 1964 Resolution 
and went beyond it. After the Consultation was over. Price reworked 
the Consultation's statement and presented it to the General Board of 
Christian Social Concerns of The Methodist Church (at its February 29, 
1968 meeting). That statement, approved by the Board with few changes, 
bears almost a word-for-word correlation to the Drug and Alcohol Con¬ 
cerns Resolution of the 1972 General Conference of The United Methodist 
Church. See appendix D: Drug and Alcohol Concerns Resolution. 
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We now have been through a brief discussion of the ever- 
changing historical position of Methodism toward the beverage alcohol. 
If one is interested in a very detailed documentation of specific 
changes, then the next two chapters will do nicely. Therein lie all 
the major topic areas of beverage alcohol as history has recorded them 
in the Disciplines. If not. Chapter IX summarizes all of what is said 
in Chapters VII and VIII. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, THE METHODIST CHURCH, 

AND THE UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 

This chapter traces the history of Methodism in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, The Methodist Church, and The United Methodist Church. 
These are being traced together because this tradition produced the 
greatest amount of Disciplinal documented evidence of the changes con¬ 
cerning beverage alcohol policy. 

The period of time covered is from 1773, beginning with the 
first American Conference, through the last conference held in 1972. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Protestant 
Church were separate entities during the first part of this same period 
of time, but they will be documented in Chapter VIII. Graphically, the 
churches existed as seen below: 


Chapter 7 

Chapter 8 

The Methodist Episcopal Church 
1784-1939 1 

> 

1784 

1830 . 

t > 

K The Methodisl 
Protestant 
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Changes in the Disciplines are documented in this chapter 
under the following topics: 1) The Church and the Alcoholic, 2) Pre¬ 
paring, Selling, and Using Beverage Alcohol, 3) Rules for Trying 
Beverage Alcohol Offenders, 4) Church Structures to Deal with Beverage 
Alcohol, 5) Professional Leadership, and 6) Beverage Alcohol and the 
Social Creed. 


THE CHURCH AND THE ALCOHOLIC 

Wesley, in his writings constantly referred to "drunkenness" 
(and to "drunkards"). Thus, when we turn to the Disciplines we might 
expect the term to appear frequently. It actually appears relatively 
rarely: in the General Rule in each edition of the Discipline from 
1789 to 1972, and in a note on the 1798 Discipline. Elsewhere the term 
is difficult to findJ This absence is noticeable in light of its 


The note in the 1798 Discipline reads: "The sin of drunken¬ 
ness should be particularly guarded against in a country where the 
materials for distilled liquors so much abound. Sensuality, alas! of 
every kind, but particularly that which arises from intemperance in the 
use of distilled liquors, soils and defiles the soul, fills it full of 
impure desires; and turns the human nature, capable of the image of God, 
into a loathsome beast. Luke xxi. 34, 'Take heed to yourselves, lest 
at any time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, 
and cares of this life, and so that day come upon you unawares.' Rom. 
xiii, 13, 'Let us walk honestly as in the day, not in rioting and 
drunkenness.' I Cor. v. I, '—A drunkard—with such an one no not to 
eat.' vi. 10, '—Nor drunkards—shall inherit the kingdom of God.' 

Gal. v. 19-21, 'Now, the works of the flesh are manifest, which are 
these:—drunkenness, etc.' Ephes. v. 18, 'Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess; but be filled with the Spirit.' I Thess. v. 7, 'They 
that be drunken are drunken in the night.' Tit. ii. 1-3, 'Speak thou, 
—that the aged women [be] not given to much wine.'" (Page 138) 

Another reference is in an Episcopal Address, made into a reso¬ 
lution by the 1908 General Conference. The Bishops said, "... No 
profits, however real or immense, can compensate for the corruption of 
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frequent usage in early days of Methodism. We find The Journal of 

Francis Asbury and the Autobiography of Peter Cartwright strewn with 

the terms, and there is at least one incidence of a local preacher 

2 

being tried for "drunkenness." Nevertheless, for some reason the 
authors of the Disciplines rarely wrote these terms into the Disci¬ 
plines. Therefore, we have used references, for the most part, which 
the members might have used to apply to the problems of drunkenness. 

The authors of the Disciplines often used the word "temperance," 
as if to emphasize the positive. Picking up on Wesley's thoughts and 
using some of his very words, they wrote: 

. . . Are you temperate in all things? Instance in Food. 

(1.) Do you use only that Kind. , and that Degree, which is best 
both for your Body and Soul? Do you see the Necessity of this? 

... (3.) Do you eat no more at each Meal than is necessary? 

Are you not heavy or drowsy after Dinner? (4.) Do you use only 
that Kind and that Degree of Drink which is best both for your 
Body and Soul?^ 

Later Methodists also stressed the need for temperance, but they did so 

4 

by using the words "intemperance" and "insobriety." They tried to 


our politics, the emptiness of the drunkard's home, or the fullness of 
prisons and graves." Discipline, 1908, p. 468. 

Another is in the Discipline, 1920, p. 552. 

2 

Theodore L. Agnew, "Methodism on the Frontier," in Emory S. 
Bucke (ed.). The History of American Methodism (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1964), I, 540. 

Francis Asbury, Journal of Rev. Francis Asbury 3 Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (New York: Easton, 1821). 

Peter Cartwright, Autobiography of Peter Cartwright (New York: 
Carlton and Porter, 1857). 

^Discipline 3 1785, 1st Ed., p. 23; Cf. Discipline 3 1798, p. 91. 

^Discipline 3 1864, appendix, p. xvii; Discipline 3 1900, p. 377; 
Discipline, 1904, p. 402; Discipline 3 1944, p. 563. 
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deal with drunkenness by stressing the need for total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages. 

The Potential Alcoholic 

Even though the early Methodists did not often use the term 
drunkenness in the Disciplines 3 it is apparent from the Disciplines 
that they did try to deal with the problem of drunkenness. Their basic 
approach was preventative. Part of their attempt to prevent drunken¬ 
ness was directed toward individuals: the potential, and probably 
the actual, "drunkards." These they attempted to reach in four ways. 

First, they recommended preaching on temperance and they recom¬ 
mended establishing special recognition days: 

... we recommend all our ministers to preach on Temperance 
on the fourth Sabbath in June in each year, and to use their 
influence to secure a temperance celebration of the fourth of 
July by the Sabbath-schools and other associations. 5 

Education, or at least instruction, was seen as a second means 
of preventing drunkenness. "Sabbath-schools" were mentioned in reso¬ 
lutions as early as 1868. By 1892, the responsibility of the Sunday 
School Board was clearly spelled out: 

It shall be the duty of the Sunday School Board, whenever 
practicable, to organize our schools into Temperance Societies, 
under such Rules and Regulations as the Board may prescribe, the 
duty of which Societies shall be to see that Temperance Instruc¬ 
tion is imparted to the School, and secure, so far as possible, 
the pledging of its Members to Total Abstinence. 5 

^Discipline 3 1868, p. 326; Cf. Discipline 3 1956, pp. 402-403. 

^Discipline 3 1892, p. 172. 
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They saw this instruction to be in accord with the science of the day: 

We protest against any attempting to repeal the scientific 
temperance instruction laws which exist generally throughout 
the States. . . .' 

Education was not limited to scientific instruction, however; it also 

8 

included the establishment of a vigorous literature campaign. In both 
of the above approaches the church appealed either for temperance or 
for total abstinence as the means for preventing the problems of 
alcohol abuse or drunkenness. 

There was a third attempt by the church to reach the individual 

and thus prevent drunkenness: through the use of rules. Whereas 

Wesley had used only the General Rule, American Methodism developed 

rules concerning preparing alcoholic beverages, encouraging their pro- 

g 

duction, selling them, giving them away, or drinking them. They 
ousted offenders who broke these rules and decided how right or wrong 
each offense was.^ 

Fourth, to insure that the above actually happened, they wrote 
two additional provisions into the Discipline. The first provision 
concerned the appointment of pastors: 


^ Discipline 3 1908, p. 471. 

^Discipline 3 1904, p. 252. 

^See section on "Preparing, Selling, and Using Beverage Alcohol," 

below. 

^See section on "Rules for Trying Beverage Alcohol Offenders," 

below. 
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. . . When in the judgment of an Annual Conference it may 
be deemed best, we recommend the appointment of a Preacher who 
shall devote himself exclusively to this reform.H 

The second provision was to have local committees be responsible to 

the District Superintendent for the implementation of temperance 

concerns.^ 


The Alcoholic Seen as Helpless 


Yet the appeal to the individual as a way to prevent drunken¬ 
ness did not seem to be enough. When one reads the Disciplines care¬ 
fully, he sees that Methodism began to put an even greater emphasis 
on controlling the sources from which the beverage came. The individual 
alcoholic was not appealed to, as he had been by Wesley, but was seen 
as a helpless pawn in the hands of an angry tyrant. He was in slavery 
no less than the black people had been, and the way to save him was 
not to appeal to him personally, but was to prevent the bottle of 
alcohol from ever reaching his lips. Particularly this was so in 
regard to innocent natives: 

The history of the slave-trade is enough to make the 'West 
Coast' verily hate the name of those who desolated her borders, 
and caused her ebony Rachels to mourn for the children who met 
a fate worse than death. Worse than night-attacks; worse than 
chains for innocent babes; worse than the prostitution of 
mothers; worse than the wailing caravan; worse than the swelter¬ 
ing barracoon; worse than the stifling slave-ships; worse than 
the shameless auction block; worse than the fetter, the whip, and 
the separation of families; worse than the traffic in human 


11 


Discipline , 


1868, p. 326. 


12 


Discipline , 


1908, p. 134. 
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muscles and souls, is the human trade in RUM which now crowns 
the outrage to which the natives of Asia and Africa are subject 
at the hands of nominally Christian votaries! 

No fetters that bind men in human slavery are comparable 
to the bondage to human appetite, which makes the stricken an 
impotant consenting party to his own ruin and degradation. 

Under the sacred name of 'Christian commerce' cargoes of rum 
are carried abroad to fasten upon these children of nature a 
blight that has no parallel in the list of curses which follow 
in the trail of civilizationJ3 

Feeling that the alcoholic was a helpless victim of the 
bottle, the attempt of American Methodism was weighted in the favor 
of preventing the beverage from being created in the first place. At 
first, it tried preventing only distilled liquor. Later, all intoxi¬ 
cating beverages were included, as we have said. Also, at first, 
Methodism demanded only that those in Methodist Societies or those who 
attended Methodist worship services stop distilling and selling. 

Later, however, through state and national prohibition, it attempted 

14 

to stop the entire beverage alcohol industry. 


Ministering to the Alcoholic 

Methodists in America, then, developed an elaborate system for 
preventing drunkenness. But until 1956, the church did not minister 
to the person who already was a problem-drinker—except by 1) telling 
him not to drink, 2) keeping alcohol away from him, and 3) threatening 
him with expulsion from church membership if he did drink. Wesley, by 
contrast, had "preached Christ" to the "drunkards" in attempts to 


^Discipline 3 1888, pp. 357-358. 
^See pages 136-138, below. 
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convert them. The early Methodists were instructed to preach on 
temperance, but these sermons were probably not heard by the alco¬ 
holics. Also, the sermons were slanted more toward preventing drinking 
than toward converting those with a drinking problem. 

All of this is not to suggest that Methodism worked simply to 
get rid of alcohol. The Disciplines indicate that Methodists in 
America also worked with an increasing zeal to get rid of many social 
problems which might encourage persons to escape through alcohol use. 
The Social Creeds and social statements from 1908 on, make it abun¬ 
dantly clear that Methodism concerned itself with family problems, 
industrial problems, and other social problems of society. But there 
was no written awareness of the need to minister directly to the 
victim of alcohol problems. If the alcoholic persisted in his ways, 
they ousted him from the church. 

All of this began to change beginning with the 1956 Discipline 
—first gradually, and then like a flood. In the 1956 Discipline , 
in the Social Creed, we read: 

. . . The church should also seek to understand the causes 
of alcoholism and drug addiction, and to give help to their 
victims in a healing and redemptive ministry and fellowship. 15 

This thinking is amplified in the resolution entitled, "Temperance 

and Public Morals," in which one reads: 

Rehabilitation of those who suffer because of beverage alco¬ 
hol is clearly the obligation of all Christians. The board gives 
guidance to thousands of pastors and laymen who deal person-to- 
person with individuals and families seeking their help. 16 

^Discipline , 1956, p. 705. ^ Discipline , 1956, p. 714. 
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In the 1960 Discipline Methodism did not enlarge on this 
attempt to do more than prevent alcohol problems.^ But by 1964, the 
whole direction of the old Board of Temperance seemed to have changed— 
even the name. It was called neither the Board of Temperance nor the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals but The Division 
of Alcohol Problems and General Welfare. The resolution prepared for 
1964 stated: 


... We are called by Christ to provide direct relief for 
persons in need, through private and public resources, and to 
seek diligently to change those conditions in society which 
create human suffering. All men should have maximum opportunity 
for security, health, happiness, and the abundant life to which 
Christ calls usJ8 

In another paragraph it stated that abstinence was not enough: 

. . . We also urge our people to join with those engaged in 
positive and constructive programs seeking solutions to alcohol 
problems. These include education in church and school, rehab¬ 
ilitation for alcoholics. . . J9 

It stated that the church "... must become a healing and redemptive 

20 

fellowship for those who suffer because of beverage alcohol." Yet 

even as late as 1964, some of the old documents remained. A member 

21 

could still be tried for the same offenses. 

In 1968, the new day finally dawned. Trial procedures were 

still a part of the Discipline , but these procedures no longer included 

a paragraph about alcohol. The statements calling members to minister 


^Discipline 3 1960, pp. 689, 697. 

^Discipline 3 1964, p. 669. ^ Discipline, 1964, p. 670. 

^Discipline 3 1964, p. 661. ^ Discipline 3 1964, p. 301. 
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to others was enlarged: 

. . . Society must provide through public and private facili¬ 
ties for the treatment, rehabilitation, and after-care of narcotic 
addicts and other victims of drug abuse. 22 

... We believe that the Christian principle of love for God 
and neighbor calls us to abstain from the use of alcoholic bever¬ 
ages and to minister to those victimized by their use. 23 

Methodists were called to use the second Sunday in November for four 

purposes. One of the four was: 

Enlisting United Methodists and others for effective action 
to alleviate social problems that contribute to and issue from 
alcohol and drug abuse; to work in the development of new and 
improved services and facilities for the treatment and rehabili¬ 
tation of individuals suffering from alcohol and drug abuse prob¬ 
lems; to develop a healing, reconciling, and sustaining community 
in the Church for such persons. . . .24 

In 1968, one might still have wondered if the new United Meth¬ 
odist Church would continue to move in this direction, because state¬ 
ments by the joining Evangelical United Brethren Church, "Basic 

Beliefs Regarding Social Issues and Moral Standards," revealed no con- 

25 

cern for treating and ministering to the alcoholic and his family. 

The 1972 Discipline, however, revealed the new church's decision to 
move in the direction that The Methodist Church had been going since 
1956. The complete statement is found in the appendix, but brief 
excerpts show its intent. 


^Discipline 3 1968, p. 58. 
2^Discipline , 1968, p. 272. 


23Discipline 3 1968, p. 57, 
Discipline j 1968, p. 64. 
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We express deep concern for those persons who must depend on 
the effects of chemical substances to medicate emotional problems 
or to meet personal, social and/or recreational needs to an extent 
that debilitates the individual's health or functioning. 


We understand the drug problem to be a 'people problem' 
rather than merely a chemical, medical, or legal problem. As 
such, a human problems approach is required, focusing on why 
people use drugs. . . . 


The ministry of the church should be directed both to the 
prevention and the treatment of problems related to drug use and 
misuse. 


We believe that concern for the problems of alcohol carries 
with it the inherent obligation to seek the healing and justice 
in society that will alleviate the social conditions which con¬ 
tribute to and issue from alcohol problems. Therefore: 

1. We urge every local congregation and each member to 
demonstrate an active concern for alcoholics and their families 
and for all persons with drinking problems. Basic to this con¬ 
cern is an informed mind and a compassionate heart which views 
the alcoholic without moralism and with empathy. . . . 


5. We urge the health system, especially United Methodist- 
related hospitals, to accept alcoholism as a medical-social- 
behavioral problem and to treat the alcoholic person with the 
same attention and consideration as any other patient.26 

This shows that the church now is no longer concerned simply 
with prevention, but also with cure. The focus has shifted from the 
bottle to the person. The very change in terms from alcohol to 
"alcohol problems" suggests that The United Methodist Church is more 


26 


See appendix D, Drug and Alcohol Concerns Resolution. 
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concerned with dealing with the abuse of alcohol than it is with 
eliminating alcohol per se. 

To summarize this section, we can say that as seen through 
the Disciplines of Methodism the position toward the alcoholic has 
been an ever-changing one. American Methodism moved away from Wes¬ 
ley's position. It seemed at times to develop a "preventive" one-shot 

27 

approach and leave the poor alcoholic where he was. It took Wesley's 
statements and used them as it wished. It gave limited meanings to 
important key words. Eventually, the church came back again to Wes¬ 
ley's position of having compassion on the alcoholic and even developed 
a broader program of concern. 

Yet, though Methodism in America has continually changed its 
ways of dealing with or ministering to the alcoholic, Methodism has 
always opposed drunkenness, per se. At no time in its history, as 
recorded in the Disciplines 3 has American Methodism sanctioned intem¬ 
perance in the use of beverage alcohol. And this is where John Wesley 
began in 1743. 

PREPARING, SELLING, AND USING BEVERAGE ALCOHOL 

Where Wesley distinguished fairly clearly between distilled 
(or spirituous liquors) and fermented or brewed liquors, the American 

27 

It could be argued that Wesley was just as exclusive in the 
Methodist societies; if one continued to act in a manner unbecoming a 
Christian, he could no longer continue in the Methodist Societies. He 
could, however, continue in the Church of England as a member of the 
church. 
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Methodists slowly eroded this differentiation* They became convinced 

28 

that Methodists should drink no intoxicants. Where Wesley opposed 

the distillation of wine or mash into stronger spirits, he apparently 

approved of both breweries and wineries. In contrast to Wesley, the 

American Methodists, by 1880, disapproved of just about everything in 

regard to beverage alcohol, and would try any fellow Methodist for: 

. . . buying, selling, or using intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage, signing petitions in favor of granting license for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, becoming bondsmen for persons 
engaged in such traffic, renting property as the place in or on 
which to manufacture or sell intoxicating liquors. . . 

30 

As early as 1872, the same had been recommended in a resolution. 

Because this position slowly evolved, one can take neither the 

category of distilled liquors nor the category of fermented liquors 

and trace it throughout American Methodism. One could begin doing 

this, but would have to abandon the approach sooner or later because 

the distinctions between the terms simply disappear. All drinking, 

using, selling or encouraging of the selling of alcoholic beverages 

became "bad" and continued to be considered so until 1964. Even to 

31 

allow it to be sold, legally, was to sin. 

As late as the 1968 United Methodist Discipline one finds in 
the "Basic Beliefs Regarding Social Issues and Moral Standards," the 
understanding that no member of the old Evangelical United Brethren 


^Discipline , 1848, p. 
^Discipline , 1872, p. 


92. 

Discipline 

357. 

31 

Discipline 


1880, pp. 145-146. 
1888, pp. 351-352. 
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32 

Church is to manufacture, sell or use intoxicants. So, even as 
late as 1968, there were still positions being referred to that failed 
to distinguish between the different alcoholic beverages. So rather 
than trace "distilled" liquor or "fermented" liquors, this section 
will trace the preparation, sales, and use of all alcoholic beverages. 

Preparation of Beverage Alcohol 

Members and -preachers. American Methodists at the outset had 

very strict rules preventing a member from distilling liquor. As 

early as 1780, one of the Conferences asked: 

Do we disapprove of the practice of distilling grain into 
liquor? Shall we disown our friends [members] who will not 
renounce the practice? 

Answ. Yes.23 

34 

The rule was repeated in another form in 1783. 

Strangely enough, the rule did not continue. It was not 
found in the early Disciplines. One might think that the rule had 
become so established that there was no longer any need to repeat it. 
The following would suggest the opposite: 


^Discipline , 1968, pp. 64-65. 

33 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Minutes of the Methodist Confer¬ 
ences (Philadelphia: Printed by Henry Tuckness and sold by John Dick- 
ins, 1793), p. 39; "Preceding the organization of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church at the Christmas Conference of 1784, persons enrolled in 
the Methodist Societies were not referred to as 'members' but as 
'friends.'" This is found in Wade C. Barclay, History of Methodist 
Missions , Part I (New York: The Board of Missions and Church Extension 
of the Methodist Church, 1950), II, 28. 

34 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Minutes 3 p. 62. 
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. . . In 1812, James Axley introduced the resolution: 
'Resolved, That no stationed or local preacher shall retail 
spirituous or malt liquors, without forfeiting his minis¬ 
terial character among us.' Four times the motion was called 
for and laid on the table. “fin the fifth try, it was defeated.35 

At the next General Conference, however, James Axley was able to get 

the following weaker version passed which dealt only with distilled 

liquors: 


No preacher among us shall distil or retail spirituous 
liquors, without forfeiting his official standing.36 

The amendment to that resolution failed. It would have included the 

laymen as well! The amendment read: 

'That every prudent means be used by our annual and 
quarterly meeting conferences to discourage the distilling 
or retailing of spirituous liquors among our people, and 
especially among our preachers. '37 

One does not know whether or not the preachers and laymen were 
distilling in actual fact. But it was clear that preachers were not 
to do so. This became even clearer in 1836, when the regulation con¬ 
cerning preacher's distilling was changed to read: 

No elder, deacon or preacher among us shall distil or vend 
spirituous liquors, without forfeiting his official standing.3° 


35 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Journal of the General Confer¬ 
ence,, 1812, cited in Frances C. Winston, "Pronouncements on Temperance 
of the Methodist Church and Its Antecedents in the United States," a 
compilation for the General Board of Temperance of The Methodist 
Church, Washington, Fall 1968, pp. 5-6. 

^Discipline, 1817, p. 79. 

^Methodist Episcopal Church, Journal 3 1816, cited in Winston, 
op. oit. 3 p. 6. Note: Laymen were not voting delegates to the Gen¬ 
eral Conference until 1872. See page 90, note 69, below. 

^Discipline 3 1836, p. 69. Also in Discipline, 3 1840, p. 72. 
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The fact that this regulation "passed" does suggest that preachers 

(or deacons or elders) might have been distilling. 

By 1844, there was no mention of it in the Discipline. But 

in 1848, when the mood of the country began leaning toward prohibition, 

a regulation by which laymen could be tried for drinking, selling, or 

using any intoxicants suggests that distilling was still frowned upon 

39 

for both ministers and laymen. 

Non-members. Methodism's regulations regarding prohibition 
included not only preachers and members, but non-members as well. In 
1852, the General Conference passed a resolution of appreciation that 
God was: 

. . . putting it into the hearts of civil rulers to inter¬ 
pose the authority of the State for the protection of society 
against what we hold to be an enormous social wrong—the manu¬ 
facture and sale of intoxicating drinks.40 

Subsequent General Conferences passed additional resolutions 

on the subject, but the first resolution to make the Discipline 

41 

regarding legal prohibition was in 1872. It read: 

Resolved , 1. That we are more than ever convinced of 
the absolute need of total legal prohibition as a condition 
of the removal and cure of the evils of intemperance, and 


39 

Discipline 3 1848, p. 92. 

4n 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Jovxnal 3 1852, pp. 115, 163-164, 
cited in Winston, op. cit. 3 p. 17. 

41 

The first resolutions of any type to be placed in the Dis¬ 
ciplines were those of the 1864 General Conference. After 1864, how¬ 
ever, resolutions of varying types—and always at least one dealing 
with temperance—are found in the Disciplines until 1968. 
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we here pledge our utmost endeavors to inaugurate so wise 
and salutary a dispensation. 

Resolved ', 2. That while we can never be satisfied with 
any thing less than the entire destruction of the liquor 
traffic, yet we can but regard as a step toward that end the 
enactment of laws making this vast system of iniquity respon¬ 
sible for the losses and woes which have been so recklessly 
inflicted upon a long-suffering and too patient people.^,43 

In 1876, the General Conference resolved that: 

... we are fully convinced of the wisdom and absolute 
need of total legal prohibition. 44 

By 1884, the General Conference was willing not only to call 

for "complete legal prohibition," but also termed the provision of 

45 

such "as the duty of civil governments." By then the General Con¬ 
ference was even willing to " . . . favor the organization of Law and 

Order Leagues wherever practicable," so that prohibition could be 
46 

enforced. In some resolutions, members were advised to participate 

47 

in political parties that did not support the liquor traffic. 

From 1852 to 1964 American Methodism held the position that 
no one should distill or manufacture any intoxicants (that is, no one 
except those urged to supply "themselves with domestic wine for the 


42 

Discipline, 1872, 356-357. 

43 

Resolutions regarding prohibition were regular from that 
time or through the Discipline of 1960. 

44 

Disoi-pline , 1876, p. 376. 

^Discipline, 1884, pp. 338-339. 

46 

Discipline 3 1888, p. 359. 

^Discipline, 1884, p. 338, and Discipline , 1888, p. 359. 
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sacrament")Then, in the 1964 Discipline there was no mention of 

it—at all. In the 1968 Discipline it was only mentioned as a part 

49 

of the greater Evangelical United Brethren statement. 

In this way, American Methodism had moved just about in a 
full circle in regard to the preparing of beverage alcohol. John 
Wesley clearly had opposed all distilleries. Early Methodists did not 
comment (in the Disciplines ) on Wesley's stance, but began condemning 
only the Methodists who distilled. Later, they weakened even this 
stance—opposing only the Methodist ministers who distilled. Later, 
however, they came to the position that no one in society should dis¬ 
till—not even the distilleries—and they prohibited the manufacture 
of the fermented or brewed beverages as well. 

50 

In 1972, in the "Drug and Alcohol Concerns Resolution," 
there is still legislation that opposes the manufacture of beverage 
alcohol through talking about misleading advertising of these products. 
The main focus, though, is on the abuse of all drugs. In the 1972 
resolution the church emphasizes dealing with drug and alcohol prob¬ 
lems and assisting those involved, rather than involving itself in 
the prohibition of the manufacturing of alcohol, per se. 


no 

See pages 88-89, below. 

^Discipline j 1968, p. 64. 

50 See appendix D: Drug and Alcohol Concerns Resolution. 
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Selling or Giving Away Alcoholic Beverages 

Distilled beverages. The historical pattern in regard to the 

selling or giving away of alcoholic beverages is very similar to that 

of its preparation. There are some differences, however. The 1780 

Conference that condemned the distilling of liquors did not condemn 

the selling of liquors. There was really no reason that it should 

have, since those present, at'the:. Conference had stated already their 

51 

intent to follow the Wesleyan General Rules, which opposed selling. 

But the 1783 Conference created a definite rule against selling as 

well as distilling. The rule asked of its members: 

Should our friends [members] be permitted to make spirituous 
liquors, sell, and drink them in drams? 

Answ. By no means: we think it wrong in its nature and conse¬ 
quences; and desire all our preachers to teach the people by 
precept and example to put away this evil. 52 

This position was strengthened in the 1789 edition of the 

General Rules by deleting Wesley's original words which allowed for 

the use of distilled liquors as medicines. So, the 1789 Discipline 

rule was against: 

Drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liquors; or 
drinking them . 5 -3 

Thus, it prohibited the selling of distilled liquors for any reason. 


51 The General Rule in effect at that time forbade: "Drunken¬ 
ness , buying or selling spirituous liquors; or drunking them (unless 
in cases of extreme necessity)." See page 26 above. 

^Methodist Episcopal Church, Minutes , p. 62. 

^Discipline , 1789, 5th Ed., p. 48. 
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Apparently, the rule met strong opposition, because in 1790, 
the Conference greatly weakened it. First it reinstated almost all of 
Wesley's original phrase, "unless in cases of extreme necessity." 

Next, it omitted the words "buying or selling." Thus the new rule 
prohibited only, "Drunkenness, or drinking spirituous liquors, unless 
in cases of necessity.This allowed for much more than did the 

1789 rule. 

* 

Part of the opposition to the 1789 rule may have come from 
the ministers whose merchants felt that they had to give customers 
alcoholic beverages in order to keep their business. One might pos¬ 
sibly arrive at this conclusion in light of the legislation passed 
in 1796. In that year the General Conference inserted a section in 
the Discipline which allowed any Methodist merchant to sell or to 
give to his customers, distilled liquors—as long as no disorderly 
conduct resulted. The section was set up in this manner: 

QUEST: What directions shall be given concerning the sale and 
use of spirituous liquors? 

Answ: If any member of our society retail or give spirituous 
liquors, and any thing disorderly be transacted under his roof 
on this account, the preacher who has the oversight of the 
circuit shall proceed against him as in the case of other 
immoralities; and the person accused shall be cleared, censured, 
suspended or excluded according to his conduct, as on other 
charges of immorality.55 

The presiding Bishops attached this note to the 1796 rule when it was 
published in 1798: 

^Discipline } 1790, p. 49. 

^Discipline 3 1798, p. 171. 
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Far be it from us to wish or endeavour to intrude upon the 
proper religious or civil liberty of any of our people. But the 
retailing of spirituous liquors and giving drams to customers, 
when they call at the stores, are such prevalent customs at 
present, and are productive of so many evils, that we judge it 
our indispensable duty to form a regulation against them—The 
cause of God, which we prefer to every other consideration under 
heaven, absolutely requires us to step forth with humble bold¬ 
ness in this respect.56 

Thus, the selling of alcoholic beverages—even distilled liquors—was 
allowed by the early Methodists, as long as those who drank them did 
not get disorderly. In each edition of the Discipline from 1796 to 
1840, for forty-four years, these same paragraphs appeared. 

Any liquors. Then, in 1848, the General Conference acted 

more forcefully. Into the list of items for which a person could be 

tried it inserted, "... the buying, selling or using, intoxicating 

liquors as a beverage, or disobedience to the order and discipline 

57 

of the Church. . . ." This General Conference also made other sig¬ 
nificant changes: it 1) reinserted the original wording of Wesley's 
General Rules, and 2) brought them from the back half of the Discipline 
to immediately following The Articles of Religion, thus seeming to 

no 

suggest more importance for them. 

After 1848, the pattern of buying and selling basically dupli¬ 
cated that of manufacturing. That is, the rules began to include the 
buying and selling of any alcoholic beverages. The 1852 General 

^Discipline 3 1798, p. 171. 

^Discipline, 1848, p. 92. 

^Discipline 3 1848, p. 21. 
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Conference applied the same resolution both to the selling of and to 

the manufacturing of intoxicating beverages. It recommended legal 

prohibition by the state government. No temperance committee reports 

60 

appeared in the 1856 Journal. 

The next General Conference, in 1860, resolved to: 

. . . urge upon our ministers and members to co-operate in 
all proper efforts for securing in the several states in which 
they reside laws that shall effectually prohibit the traffic 
in intoxicating drinks. 6 ' 

There were even resolutions by that conference that: 

. . . the renting of buildings for the sale of intoxicating 
drinks, and the practice of selling grain where it is known to 
be used for the manufacture of such liquors, is contrary to 
sound Christian morals, and violating that rule which enjoins 
us to 'do no harm and avoid evil of every kind.' 6 2 


Obtaining wine for Communion. As a sidelight, it is inter¬ 
esting to observe that all of these resolutions were passed before a 
single resolution encouraging the use of grape juice (instead of wine) 
in communion was passed. What would the church have done if its reso¬ 
lutions were taken literally? Where would its communion wine have 
come from? 

The 1860 General Conference took care of that possible problem, 

59 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Journal , 1852, pp. 115, 163-164, 
cited in Winston, op. eit . 3 p. 17. 

60 

Winston, op. cit . 3 p. 17. 

61 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Journal, 1860, pp. 394-395, cited 
in Winston, op. ait., pp. 18-19. 

6 ? 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Journal 3 1860, pp. 394-395, cited 
in Winston, p. 19. 
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too. Rather than buy from others, since some of their wine might not 
be pure, they said: 

... we highly approve of the growing practice among our 
brethren of supplying themselves with domestic wine for the 

sacrament.63 

Thus to prevent buying or selling, the church encouraged its members 
to grow its own sacramental wine. At the same time, they made it 
quite clear that this was not to be used for family use, but only for 
worship.^ By the General Conference of 1864, the call for total 
abstinence was complete, and grape juice was recommended for communion.^ 

One hundred years. As with the preparing of wine, the official 
position of the church as recorded in the Disciplines and through 
resolutions remained essentially the same for the selling and giving 
away of beverage alcohol—for the next one hundred years or so. Then 
in 1960, The Methodist Church reasserted "... its long-established 
conviction that the legalization of intoxicants as beverages violates 
the Christian standards of morality and social concern which this 
nation claims to accept." Four years later, there was not one word 
mentioned in the Discipline. As we have said above, in the 1968 Dis¬ 
cipline it was mentioned only as a part of the Evangelical United 
Brethren statement .^ And in 1972, the concern of the church had 


63 Ibid. 

^ Ibid. 

Discipline 3 1864, appendix, p. xvii. 

^ Discipline^ 1960, p. 696. ^ Discipline 3 1968, pp. 60-66. 
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shifted to concern over the advertising done by the alcohol industry, 
and concern over the problems caused by drugs and alcohol, 6 * 5 there was 
no longer any emphasis on regulating the selling and giving away of 
beverage alcohol. 

Using Beverage Alcohol 

While Wesley wanted distilled liquors used only as medicine, 
he believed the Christian could use wine daily—in moderation. He 
even saw wine as "the noblest cordial of nature." Early American 
Methodism, if it saw wine as one of nature's noblest cordials, certainly 
did not write about it in those terms. Moderation was indeed it's 
position, however. 

Wine 3 ale 3 and the layman. No legislation at all appears in 
the Disciplines concerning wine from 1780 to 1848 as far as the layman 
was concerned. For these sixty-eight years the ministers attending 

CQ 

the General Conferences did not concern themselves with the topic. 

The first Discipline to hint that wine was unacceptable for 
the layman did so in the change that occurred in the trial procedure 
in 1848, mentioned above. That one could be tried for using all 
intoxicants suggested that the layman was not to drink wine. It should 

68 

See appendix D: Drug and Alcohol Concerns Resolution. 

69 

Laymen were not voting delegates to General Conference until 
1872. Nolan B. Harmon, "Structural and Administrative Changes," in 
Bucke, op. ait. 3 III, 55-56. 
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be noted, however, that though this was the first time the Discipline 
hinted of this, a resolution which never got into the Discipline was 
passed four years earlier stating: 

And, whereas, total abstinence is the only safeguard against 
all these evils. 

And, whereas, the rule of our faith and practice not only 
pronounces a war against the drunkards of Ephraim, but also upon 
him who puts his bottle to his neighbour's mouth: 

Therefore, 

Resolved, 1st. By the delegates of the annual conferences 
in General Conference assembled. That we cordially approve of 
the design and recommend the pledge of the American Temperance 
Uni on.70 

Two more resolutions (that did not make it into the Disciplines ), 
passed in 1848 and 1852, continued to stress that the layman was not 
to drink wine except at communion. Parts of these two statements 
follow: 


The great truth, that alcoholic drinks are never necessary 
for persons in health, but always injurious, has been freely 
discussed in all circles of society; and vast multitudes of 
moderate drinkers have been brought under its influence, and 
now advocate and practice total abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors. 71 

1 . Resolved , That the use of intoxicating liquors, to any 
extent, as a beverage, is deeply to be deplored and deprecated, 
as tending to the farming and maturing of pernicious habits, 
and leading, by natural consequence, to diversified crime, wide¬ 
spread misery, and the final ruin of vast multitudes for whom 
Christ died.72 


^Methodist Episcopal Church, Journal , 1844, p. 194, cited in 
Winston, p. 17. 

^Methodist Episcopal Church, Journal , 1848, pp. 153-154, cited 
in Winston, p. 14. 

^Methodist Episcopal Church, Joumal 3 1852, pp. 115, 163-164, 
cited by Winston, p. 17. 
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Regardless of the wishes of the previous Conferences, another 
resolution in 1860 (which also did not appear in the Discipline) 
showed that not all laymen had responded to the previous recommenda- 
tions: 

Resolved , That we learn with pain the practice prevails in 
some localities of keeping wine and ale for common family use, 
and most solemnly and earnestly pass our disapprobation upon 
this and all similar practices. 73 

From that point on resolutions did begin to appear in the Dis¬ 
ciplines. In 1864 and 1868 they "urged total abstinence from all that 
intoxicate." 74 By 1872, they argued: 

. . . That we not only regard the manufacture, sale, or the 
using of intoxicating drinks, as a beverage, morally wrong, but 
we also earnestly protest against our members giving any 
countenance to the liquor traffic. . . . 75 

All distinctions between a layman's drinking wine or ale and his 

drinking distilled liquors had dropped out by this time. The place of 

total abstinence in Methodism's policy became entrenched—except for 

the use of sacramental wine. Before discussing that, however, we 

will look at the use of wine by ministers. 

Wine and the minister. In 1785 and 1786, wine-drinking was 
apparently accepted as long as it was done in moderation. The question 
in the Discipline for those two years, you remember, was, "How often do 

^Methodist Episcopal Church, Journal , 1860, pp. 394-395, 
cited in Winston, p. 19. 

74 Discipline, 1864, appendix, xvii; Discipline, 1868, p. 326. 

7 ^Discipline 3 1872, p. 357. 
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you drink Wine? Every Day? Do you want itl"^ You may also remember 

that this position of moderation remained for the layman, but changed 

for the minister. In 1787, the sentence had been changed to read: 

Do you chuse (sic) and use Water for your common Drink? 

And only take Wine and other Liquors medicinally? 77 

There was a real problem with this statement: it did not allow for the 

use of wine in the sacrament. The next year this inconsistency was 

done away with by asking. 

Do you chuse (sic) and use water for your common drink? 

And only take wine medicinally or sacramentally? 78 

With only spelling and punctuation changes, this same statement con¬ 
tinued until it dropped out at the time of the merger in 1939. Theo¬ 
retically then, according to this resolution, for one hundred and 
fifty-two years of the history of Methodism in America a minister 


^^Disciplines 1785, 1st Ed., p. 23; Disciplines 1786, 2nd. Ed., 

p. 21. 

77 Disciplines 1787, 3rd. Ed., p. 20. One wonders what Wesley 
and the early American Methodists meant by medicinally. Did the Meth¬ 
odists in America mean what Wesley did? And what did he mean? He 
referred to the taking of a little wine every day (see above, pp. 37- 
38) as a medicinal use when talking about his experience with Dr. 

Cheyne. This is not the usual understanding of the word medicine today. 
We would probably instead say, "A little wine every day is a good 
health food," if we were meaning what Wesley meant. 

78 Disciplines 1788, 4th Ed., p. 18. Allen, in his dissertation, 
"The Methodist Board of Temperance As an Instrument of Church Policy," 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1957), pp. 46-47, 
apparently missed this change. His omission appears to have resulted 
from his belief that the 1791 (7th ed.) Discipline was the same as the 
first edition. The Disciplines , as we noted earlier, changed each 
year until 1792. His study, nevertheless, is the finest available on 
the Methodist Board of Temperance and is a very valuable piece of work. 
His section on Methodist Temperance law, 1780-1920, is an excellent 
summary, with few exceptions. 
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could drink wine sacramentally or medicinally. This fact would prob¬ 
ably surprise a great many people today. However, the mood of society 
and other disciplinal laws probably mitigated against its use in 
actual practice during those years. 


Wine in communion. Wesley used wine for communion; so did 
the early Methodists in America. An interesting witness to that 
effect is found in the "Notes" written to the Nineteenth Article of 
Religion in the 1798 edition of the Discipline. The article which 
prohibits the denial of the cup to the laity is followed by this 
comment: 


It is indubitable, for the 11th chapter of St. Paul's 1st 
Epistle to the Corinthians, that the Lord's Supper was admin¬ 
istered in both kinds to all the communicants in the apostolic 
age. The apostle, addressing himself to the Corinthians , 
observes in the 20th, 21st, and 22nd verses, 'When ye come 
together, therefore, into one place, this it (sic) not to eat 
the Lord's supper. For in eating, every one taketh before 
other his own supper: and one is hungry, and another is 
dn^nken. What! have ye not houses to eat and to drink ini' 
Here St. Paul does not complain of their drinking the wine at 
the Lord's supper, which he certainly would, if the cup was to 
be confined to the ministers; but of their both eating and 
drinking most intemperately.'9 


The first hint at prohibiting the use of wine in consnunion is 
found in a resolution in 1860. It did not deal with the problem 
explicitly, but revealed the attitude that some kinds of wine might 
not be good for communion. The resolution was not printed in the Dis¬ 


cipline. It reads however: 


79 


Discipline , 


1798, p. 24. 
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Resolved , That as almost all liquors are adulterated, are 
in fact the vilest compounds, that it is impossible in most 
places to purchase any pure wine, we highly approve of the 
growing practice among our brethren of supplying themselves with 
domestic wine for the sacrament.80 

Four years later another resolution recommended that wine not be used 
at all, as mentioned above: 

Resolved , That we earnestly recommend that in all cases the 
pure juice of the grape be used in the celebration of the Lords 
Supper.81 

op 

They still felt that way in 1868. But in 1872, a subtle change 

appeared in a similar resolution. Instead of recommending grape juice, 

it recommended a new kind of wine: 

Resolved ', 5. That we recommend the use of unfermented wine 
on our sacramental occasions.83 

This change might have come about in an attempt to reconcile the words 

of scripture concerning wine in communion with the then current mood of 

society. Just nine years later, in 1881, Norman Kerr wrote a book 

which claimed to prove that Jesus used unfermented wine at the Last 
84 

Supper. Other books of this type might have been in existence ear¬ 
lier. 

Nevertheless, the tide was coming in, and the Conference four 

^Methodist Episcopal Church, Journal, 1860, pp. 394-395, cited 
in Winston, p. 19. 

81 

Discipline , 1864, appendix, xvii. 

^Discipline, 1868, p. 326. 

^Discipline , 1872, p. 357. 

^Norman Kerr, Vines: Scriptural and Ecclesiastical (3rd. ed., 
London: National Temperance Publication Depot, 1881), p. 98. 
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years later made the transition complete. In 1876, it: 

Resolved , 6. That we recommend the use of none but pure 
unfermented juice of the grape on sacramental occasions.°5 

Also beginning that year rules regarding the use of grape juice were 

inserted into the prefaces to the Communion Ritual, itself. Each 

QC 

Discipline since that time has contained one of these statements. 

Over the years, the statements made the transition from a "recommenda¬ 
tion" for unfermented grape juice to a "command" for unfermented grape 
juice. Here is how it happened: 

1876 The General Conference recommends the use of pure, R7 
unfermented juice of the grape on Sacramental occasions. 7 
1880 Let none but the pure, unfermented juice of the grape 
be used in administering the Lord's Supper, whenever 

practicable. 

1884 Whenever practicable, let none but the pure, unfermented 
juice of the grape be used in administering the Lord's 

Supper.89 

1916 Let the pure, unfermented juice of the grape be used in 
administering the Lord's Supper.90 
1939 Let the pure unfermented juice of the grape be used.91 

1964 The pure, unfermented juice of the grape shall be used.92 

Even while these changes were occurring, the word "wine" 

itself continued to appear in the Communion Ritual. In the prayer of 

consecration for any ritual we could always read: 


^ Discipline 3 1876, p. 376. 

86 

It was inadvertently omitted in the alternative or shorter 
orders for Holy Communion in the 1939 Discipline , page 534, and in the 
1940 Discipline , page 595. In the 1944 Discipline this omission was 
corrected. After 1964 the Communion Ritual no longer appeared in the 

Discipline. 


87 


89 


91 


Discipline 3 
Discipline 3 
Discipline 3 


1876, p. 270. 
1884, p. 226. 
1939, p. 518. 


^Discipline 3 1880, p. 284. 
gn 

Discipline 3 1916, p. 401. 
92 

Discipline 3 1964, p. 565. 
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. . . hear us, 0 merciful Father, we most humbly beseech 
thee, and grant that we, receiving these thy creatures of bread 
and wine, according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ's holy 
institution, [appears in any ritual] 

Often, the word "wine" also appeared in the rubric, such as in this 

instance: 

If the Consecrated bread or wine shall be all spent before 
all have communed, the Elder may Consecrate more by repeating 
the Prayer of Consecration.93 

Neither of these two instances seemed for them to conflict with the 
rule to use grape juice, however. One would guess that the problem 
was apparently resolved by deciding that Jesus himself used unfermented 
wine. 


In the 1964 Discipline, the order of Holy Communion includes 
these words: 


. . . The elements of bread and wine shall be placed thereon. 
The pure, unfermented juice of the grape shall be used. 94 

This was the last time that the ritual was included in the Discipline. 

However, the same statements appear today in the latest editions of 

The Methodist Hymnal , under "The Order for the Administration of the 

qe 

SACRAMENT OF THE LORD'S SUPPER Or Holy Communion." 1 ' 3 

These changes in laws regarding wine are remarkable. They 
changed from moderation and caution to total abstinence. In the same 


no 

Discipline 3 1916, p. 407. See also other rituals of this tine. 
QA 

Discipline, 1964, p. 565. 

95 

In spite of this, however, at least two United Methodist 
Churches in the Southern California-Arizona Annual Conference do today 
actually use real wine in their communion services. 
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editions of some Disciplines there exist contradictory statements in 
regard to wine. Of all the fermented beverages, only the use of 
"wine" has continued to have any mention by the Disciplines of Ameri¬ 
can Methodism. 

Distilled liquors as medicines . As for distilled liquors, 
theoretically according to the Disciplines (except for the years 1783, 
1784, 1789), Methodists have always been allowed to use them as medi¬ 
cines. The General Rule on drunkenness from 1790 on left a place for 
medicines by admonishing Methodists not to drink spirituous liquors, 
unless in cases of necessity. But though this rule appeared in the 
Disciplines 3 and still appears, it has not been the only rule. Had 
any Methodist dared drink after 1848, even for medical purposes, he 
eventually could have been ousted from the church. 

As Wesley allowed for spirituous liquors as medicines, then, 
so did the early Methodists. In 1785 they documented their belief 
in this way: 

Q. 23. May our Ministers or Travelling-Preachers drink 
spirituous Liquors? 

A. By no means, unless it be medicinally 
In 1787, they also included wine in this category, "Do you chuse (sic) 
and use Water for your common Drink? And only take Wine and other 
Liquors medicinally?"^ As we have seen, in 1790 they reinserted the 

96 

Discipline 3 1785, 1st Ed., p. 10. 

^Discipline 3 1787, 3rd. Ed., p. 20. 
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phrase, "unless in cases of necessity" which they had omitted in 1789 
from Wesley's General Rule. In 1791, they also added Wesley's admoni¬ 
tion to the Band Societies: 

To taste no spirituous liquor, no dram of any kind, unless 
prescribed by a physician.98 

This latter rule endured for sixty-five years, but after 1848, existed 

side-by-side with the provision for trial of any members who imbibed 

anything. So it would appear that until 1848, one could still use a 

little distilled liquor for medicinal purposes. 

As we have learned, the ban on intoxicants was still found in 

the 1964 and 1968 Disciplines in some form. If taken literally, then, 

this would mean that no American Methodist could use any of the many 

99 

current popular medications being prescribed by modem medicine. 

Alcohol and drugs. In 1972, The United Methodist Church 
renewed its concern with the whole area of alcohol and other drugs. 
This concern was not totally new, however. The Methodist Church made 
statements concerning drugs in the Disciplines as early as 1884.^ 


98 

Discipline ^ 1791, p. 16. 

99 

All "elixirs" have an alcohol base, including the common 
Elixir of Phenobarbital, prescribed at times for colicky or otherwise 
cantankerous babies. The currently popular nighttime "medicine," 
Nyquil, contains twice the percentage of alcohol (at 25%) than the 
average glass of table wine, and five or six times the percentage of 
alcohol found in beer. 

^ Discipline, 1884, pp. 339-340. Wesley at first recommended 
the use of the drug, opium, but later decided that it was a very dan¬ 
gerous medicine. See appendix A-l, Primitive Physic. 
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In the Disciplines from 1932 to 1944, the church seemed aware that it 
should work against habit forming and/or narcotic drugs, but did not 
seem aware of any relationship between these and alcohol J 01 In the 
1956 Discipline the drug section was expanded and a closer relation- 
ship was seen between alcohol and other drugs. In 1964, the Dis¬ 
cipline specifically made statements about prescriptive drugs (such 
as tranquilizers) and their abuse in addition to narcotic abuse 

By 1972, alcohol was seen as just one of many drugs which 
may or may not be used responsibly. Broadly, drugs were seen to 
encompass: 

. . . a wide range of substances including medicines, food 
additives, and household remedies such as aspirin, as well as 
psychoactive substances such as alcohol, tobacco, caffeine, 
heroin, barbiturates, amphetamines. Cannabis sativa (marijuana), 
tranquilizers, LSD and miscellaneous substances such as glue 
and paint thinner 

A 1972 resolution defined drug use as: 

. . . taking a substance responsibly in the appropriate 
amount, frequency, strength and manner that is likely to in5 
result in physical, psychological and social well being. . . . U5 

Drug misuse was defined as the opposite of the above. 


Disdpline 3 1932, p. 656; Disciplines 1936, p. 666; Disci¬ 
plines 1939, p. 699; Disciplines 1940, p. 781; Disciplines 1944, p. 
561; Discipline 3 1948, p. 589. 


Disciplines 1956, pp. 714-715. Disciplines 1964, p. 673. 
104 

Drug and Alcohol Concerns Resolutions Pamphlet with state¬ 
ments of the General Conference of The United Methodist Church, adopted 
in Atlanta, Georgia, 1972 (Washington: Board of Church and Society of 
The United Methodist Church, n.d.), p. 4. See appendix D. 


105 


Ibid. 


v> 
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In the light of the 1972 Discipline, so closely identifying 
alcohol with drugs, it is interesting to remember that the one legiti¬ 
mate use Wesley and the early Methodists saw for distilled liquors 
was as medicines. It would appear that The United Methodist Church 
today more nearly approximates Wesleyan and early Methodist concerns 
in this one respect than did the Methodists in one hundred and twenty- 
eight years of Disciplinal history. The United Methodist Church does 
not actually recommend the use of beverage alcohol as a legitimate 
drug, but assumes its use as such when it concerns itself with drug 
abuse. 


Liquors: the rules are for everybody. In early American 
Methodism, the rule on "tasting no spirituous liquors ..." and the 
General Rule on drunkenness applied to both laymen and ministers 
alike. The conduct expected of ministers in regard to distilled 
liquors and that expected of laymen seems to have been generally the 
same throughout most of the early history. There was for the minister, 
however, in 1787, a prohibition against taking wine "and other liquors" 
unless medicinally.^ (It was removed the next year.) There were 
also trial procedures which differed for laymen, for local preachers, 
and for traveling preachers. But in general the rules regarding dis¬ 
tilled liquors seem to have been the same. 

This similarity in expectation seems to have been part of the 

Discipline, 1787, 3rd. Ed., p. 20. 
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tradition inherited from Wesley. At least, in regard to drinking dis¬ 
tilled liquors or to the distributing them except for medicinal pur¬ 
poses, Wesley instituted the same General Rules for laymen and minister 
alike. 

Wesley expected these Rules as with all his Rules, to be fol¬ 
lowed in strict obedience. The Rules in the Disciplines indicate that 
the early Methodist Conferences in America followed Wesley in this 
regard. They asked ministers coming into the Conference, "Do you take 
no DramsV (They assumed a "yes" answer to be the correct one.) 

The ministers were then expected to turn right around and enforce the 
same General Rules for the laymen. For example, along with other 
responsibilities, the Elders were: 

To change, receive or suspend Preachers and To take care 
that every part of our discipline be enforced.! 08 

In fact, it was the awareness of the lack of discipline in the Church 

of England that had been so influential in persuading Methodists to 

split from them. The American Methodists put it this way: 

We are thoroughly convinced that the Church of England, to 
which we have been united, is deficient in several of the most 
important parts of discipline. . . . For these reasons, we 
have thought it our duty to form ourselves into an independent 
Church. 109 

So, one might have expected the similarity in expectation for laymen 

Discipline 3 1785, 1st Ed., p. 25. 

'Discipline , 1790, p. 5. 

^^ Discipline 3 1790, p. 2. 
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and ministers to continue throughout American Methodism. 

It did continue for some time. We have seen that the early 
Methodists had regulations against the use of all distilled liquors, 
both by ministers and by laymen, except for use as medicines. We have 
seen that by the late nineteenth century all distinction between dis¬ 
tilled liquors and the milder liquors had been dropped—the preparing 
and using of any alcoholic beverages was seen as equally bad and as 
something to be avoided by both laymen and ministers. In spite of the 
following question addressed to ministers in every edition of the Dis¬ 
cipline from 1788 to 1936, "Do you choose and use water as your common 
drink, and only take wine medicinally or sacramentally," it was 
apparent that both ministers and laymen were to be total abstainers 
from all intoxicants 3 and were not to sell or give these to others. 

Liquors for you and not for me? Beginning in the 1950's, 
however, a significant change took place. In addition to the General 
Rules for everybody, Methodism developed a second set for those who 
were to be members of the Official Board. In 1948, a person could be 
elected an Official Board member if he were: 

... a member of The Methodist Church, not less than 
eighteen years of age, and a person of genuine Christian char¬ 
acter who loves the church and is competent to administer its 
affairs.^ 0 

But in the 1952 Discipline the requirement was changed to read that: 


Discipline 3 1948, pp. 58-59. 
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All lay members of the board shall be members of the local 
Methodist church; and in nominating and electing persons to such 
membership the utmost care shall be taken that only morally 
disciplined persons shall be so nominated, with special refer¬ 
ence to total abstinence from alcoholic beverages 

One has to wonder why this change took place at this time. Were too 

many board members drinking? The rule lasted for sixteen years, until 

the 1968 merger of The Methodist Church with the Evangelical United 

Brethren Church. 

At that 1968 Conference, the rule was changed to read: 

Members of the Administrative Board shall be persons of 
genuine Christian character who love the Church, are morally 
disciplined, are loyal to the ethical standards of The United 
Methodist Church set forth in PP96 and 97, and are competent 
to administer its affairs.^2 

The paragraphs referred to above, PP96 and 97, were, "The Methodist 
Social Creed" and the "Basic Beliefs Regarding Social Issues and Moral 
Standards of The Evangelical United Brethren Church." The Methodist 
Social Creed states: 

... We believe that the Christian principle of love for 
God and neighbor calls us to abstain from the use of alcoholic 
beverages. . . 

We have to note that the statement does not use the now common 
phrase "total abstinence." Could one possibly see this as a weakening 
of the demand for total abstinence? Certainly, throughout the history 
of the Christian faith and American Methodism there have frequently 


Discipline , 1952, pp. 79-80. 
Discipline, 1968, p. 88. 
Discipline 3 1968, p. 57. 
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been various kinds of abstinence besides "total abstinence." Tom 
Price (Director of the Department of Drug and Alcohol Concerns, 

Division of General Welfare, Board of Church and Society of The United 
Methodist Church) has shown recently in a very well-documented, unpub¬ 
lished paper that today there are many different kinds of abstinence 

114 

being espoused and practiced within Christendom. Thus, the call to 
abstain could be seen as a weakening of the Methodist position in The 
United Methodist Church. 

This could be said, however, only if the principles handed 
down from the Evangelical United Brethren Church are overlooked. (They 
are the paragraph 97 referred to above, and they contain in explicit 
wording the position that the Methodist Episcopal Church held during the 
days of prohibition; immediately before those days, and afterwards.) 
Their position is as follows: 

. . . Science and human experience agree in condemning 
alcoholic beverages as useless, damaging and injurious. 

The manufacturing and vending of alcoholic liquors are 
contrary to the best interests of personal and social morality, 
economy and welfare. Voluntary total abstinence from all 
intoxicants is the true ground of personal temperance, and 
complete legal prohibition of the traffic in alcoholic bever¬ 
ages is the duty of civil government. 

The manufacture, sale and use of intoxicating liquors as 
beverage, the renting and leasing of property to be used for 
the manufacture or sale of such liquors, the signing of peti¬ 
tions for granting license, or the entering as bondsmen for 
persons engaged in the traffic in intoxicating liquors, are 
strictly prohibited.!^ 


^Thomas E. Price, "What Do the Churches Say About Alcohol?" 
lecture (Berkeley School of Alcohol and Drug Studies, 1970), pp. 9- 
22. See pages 195-196, below. 

Discipline 3 1968, p. 64. 
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Thus, taken together, paragraphs 96 and 97 made it absolutely 
clear that anyone elected to an Official Board membership in The 
United Methodist Church in 1968 was still to totally abstain from 
alcoholic beverages. With the qualifying social statement from the 
former EUB Church it is also quite clear that all United Methodists 
were to do so. 

The picture becomes more complex when one takes into account 
another Disciplinal statement which suggests that the Methodist posi¬ 
tion was: 

Encouraging abstinence from the use of alcoholic beverages 
as one form of personal and social witness to God's liberating 
love for mankind 

The key words here are "encourage" and "one form." Prior to this 
the 1964 statement had read as if total abstinence were the only 
acceptable way to witness by Methodists. Instead of using "encourage" 
the statement had used "enlist." It read as follows: 

To enlist Methodists and encourage others to commit them¬ 
selves to personal abstinence from alcoholic beverages and to 
temperate living. .. J 17 

This change from "enlist" to "encourage" and from seeing 
abstinence as "the only way" to "one way" among other valid ways to 
witness would suggest that Methodist laymen might drink—if in the 
light of the Gospel and the present day situation they felt they should 
make that ethical choice. To put it another way, the church. 


Discipline, 1968, p. 272. 
Discipline, 1964, p. 468. 
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according to these paragraphs 3 would seem to be encouraging abstinence 
on the one hand, but recognizing the legitimacy of other witnesses and 
leaving the decision concerning whether or not one drinks up to the 
individual, on the other hand. The individual Christian is to make 
a moral or ethical decision. 

According to Tom Price the 1968 General Conference was aware 

of all these conflicts. He said that the social statements of the 

two churches were placed in the Discipline with an awareness that at 

the next General Conference a new social statement would be needed 

because of these conflicting paragraphs. Therefore, the General Con- 

118 

ference formed a committee to work toward this end. 

With the advent of the 1972 General Conference, United Meth¬ 
odism's position in regard to the laymen's use of beverage alcohol 
became clear. The General Conference placed alcohol in the much 
larger category of "drugs" and asserted its: 

. . . long-standing conviction that the choice to abstain 
from alcohol, and now marijuana, is a faithful witness to God's 
liberating and redeeming love for persons. . . . 1 Iy 

In an even lengthier resolution it stated that: 

Alcohol presents a special case of drug usage because of 
its widespread social acceptance. We assert our fundamental 
concern with the problems of alcohol and affirm our conviction 
that the choice to abstain from the use of alcoholic beverages 
is sound and is a wise witness to God's liberating and redeem¬ 
ing love for mankind. . 

This witness is especially relevant in a pluralistic society 
where drinking is so uncritically accepted and practiced; where 


^Statement by Tom Price, telephone interview, December 20, 1972. 
^^ Drug and Alcohol Concerns Resolution s p. 15. 
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excessive, harmful, and dangerous drinking patterns are so common; 
where destructive reasons for drinking are so glamorized that 
youthful immaturity can be exploited for personal gain; where 
alcohol contributes to a great proportion of fatal traffic and 
industrial accidents; where millions of individuals and their 
families suffer from alcoholism and countless others from various 
drinking problems; and where alcohol is a factor in many other 
social problems such as crime, poverty and family disorder. 

Thus the recommendation of abstinence to members of The 
United Methodist Church is based on a critical appraisal of the 
personal and socio-cultural factors in and surrounding alcohol 
use, the detrimental effects of irresponsible drinking on the 
individual and society and a concrete judgment regarding what 
love demands. The church recognizes the freedom of the Christian 
to make responsible decisions and calls upon each member to con¬ 
sider seriously and prayerfully the witness of abstinence as a 
part of his or her equipment for Christian witness in the world. 
Christian love in human relationships is primary, thereby making 
abstinence an instrument of love and always subject to the 
requirements of love. Persons who practice abstinence should 
avoid attitudes of self-righteousness which express moral superi¬ 
ority and condemnatory attitudes toward those who do not abstain. 

. .120 

Because of this, we can say that the layman is now free to 
choose, in the light of the Gospel and the human situation, his own 
path. The United Methodist Church officially recommends abstinence 
in light of the Gospel and the human situation. It leaves the choice, 
however, up to the individual Christian, including board members. 


Ministers are different? This should also mean that the 

expectations for ministers would be just the same, if we continue to 

follow the Wesleyan heritage. From the 1850's until 1964, there were 

no rules which applied only to ministers except for the rule about 

121 

using wine only medicinally or sacramentally. Until 1964, it was 


1 pr\ 

v Drug and Alcohol Concerns Resolution , pp. 6-7. 

^Other rules in the Disciplines were, however, used for this 
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simply assumed that the minister would not use alcoholic beverages. 

In 1964, it would seem that that assumption was challenged. 
Attempts were made to attach regulations concerned with alcohol to 
paragraphs which heretofore had dealt only with tobacco. The rule on 
tobacco had itself been slow in coming in early Methodism because 
every time "... efforts came to pass resolutions against it, Cart¬ 
wright or another smoker would move to add tea and coffee to the pro- 

122 

hibition, which would effectively kill the proposali' 

The rule in 1939 simply asked, "Will you abstain from the use 

123 

of tobacco and other indulgences which may injure your influence?" 

The statement belonged to at least two of the churches involved in the 
merger, and supposedly has been asked of every local preacher candi¬ 
date since then. The "other indulgences" could have included beverage 
alcohol. The fact that beverage alcohol was not spelled out, as was 
tobacco, would suggest that drinking among the clergy was not a con¬ 
cern. But as we have said, in 1964 a change was made that would ask 
of every preacher: 

For the sake of a disciplined example, and without implying 
moral superiority, are you willing to make a concrete dedication 
of yourself to the highest ideals of the Christian ministry with 


purpose. Take, for instance, the rule that a minister recommend absti¬ 
nence both by precept and example, discussed in an earlier section. 

122 Agnew, op. eit. 3 I, 540, citing James Leaton, "An Old Time 
Conference," Illinois Conference, Journal and Records of the Sixty- 
seventh Session (Jacksonville, 1890), appendix, pp. 5-6. 

Discipline; 1939, p. 64. 
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respect to purity of life in body, in mind, and in spirit, and 
to bear witness thereto by abstinence from all indulgences, 
including alcoholic beverages and tobacco, which may injure 
your influence? 124 

The 1968 General Conference removed this question, but added 
a footnote which dealt specifically with alcoholic beverages. In 
actual practice, the candidate for probationary membership in the 
ministry was asked this question: 

For the sake of the mission of Jesus Christ in the world and 
the most effective witness to the Christian gospel and in con¬ 
sideration of your influence as a minister, are you willing to 
make a complete dedication of yourself to the highest ideals of 
the Christian life as set forth in PP 95-97; and to this end 
will you agree to exercise responsible self-control by personal 
habits conducive to bodily health, mental and emotional maturity, 
social responsibility, and growth in grace and in the knowledge 
and love of God?^ 2 ^ 

(The candidate for a local preacher's license was to agree to the 
same.) The footnote explaining both of these paragraphs stated: 

In adopting the statements in PP 318.7 and 326.3e on the 
moral and social responsibility of ministers, the General Con¬ 
ference seeks to elevate the standards by calling for a more 
thoroughgoing moral commitment by the candidate and for a 
more careful and thorough examination of candidates by district 
committees and Boards of the Ministry. 

The legislation in no way implies that the use of tobacco is 
a morally indifferent question. In the light of the developing 
evidence against the use of tobacco, the burden of proof would be 


124 

Discipline, 1964, pp. 149-150. A similar statement is found 
in the same Discipline on page 142 where the statement refers to those 
entering the traveling ministry. 

125 

Discipline 3 1968, p. 117. The term probationary member is 
the term used in The United Methodist Church for those entering the 
traveling ministry. Paragraphs 95-97, referred to above, include Wes¬ 
ley's original wording of the General Rule on drunkenness, etc., as 
well as the social statements of the two merging churches. 

Discipline, 1968, p. 112. 
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upon any user to show that his use of it is consistent with the 
highest ideals of the Christian life. Similarly, regarding 
beverage alcohol, the burden of proof would be upon any user to 
show that his action is consistent with the ideals of excellence 
of mind, purity of body, and responsible social behavior. 

Therefore, the changes here do not relax the traditional 
view concerning the use of tobacco and beverage alcohol by min¬ 
isters in The United Methodist Church. Rather they call for 
higher standards of self-discipline and habit formation in all 
personal and social relationships. They call for dimensions or 
moral commitment that go far beyond any specific practices which 
might be listedJ27 

Now where did this put the matter of ministerial drinking? If 
one emphasized the last paragraph and the higher call for "self-disci¬ 
pline" then the choice was really one for each minister to make in 
light of the Gospel and the human situation today—the same as for 
laymen in the church. If, however, one emphasized the second paragraph 
beginning with the words, "The legislation . . . ," then one could pos¬ 
sibly come out with an entirely different stance. In that paragraph, 
the words, "burden of proof" occur. One must be careful not to make 
too much of these words. Yet their presence would seem to suggest that 
the minister was not quite as free to make his decision as was the 
layman. At best the position was ambiguous. 

So we have seen a number of things in regard to the "use" of 
beverage alcohol. The official position of Methodism, according to its 
Disciplines and resolutions, has continually changed. First, as with 
Wesley, it was generally accepted that Methodists could use wine in 
moderation, both laymen and ministers alike. Then, wine was all right 
for the layman, but could only be used as medicine or in the sacrament 


^“^Disciplines 1968, pp. 112-113. 
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by ministers. As with Wesley, it was once all right for distilled 
liquors to be used as medicines—for laymen and for ministers. Then, 
for a while two positions ran simultaneously: 1) that wine could be 
used in communion and 2) that the use of all intoxicants was forbidden. 

The church for a while eased its stand on buying, selling, and 
manufacturing alcoholic beverages. Then the church moved to support 
total prohibition of any form of beverage alcohol. Next it focused 
its attention on alcohol as a drug problem and not as a problem of 
erasing the supply. Finally, The United Methodist Church moved away 
from a legalistic requirement against drinking for the layman and 
recommended a truly voluntary abstinence position. At the same time, 
it left the position of ministerial drinking less clear. 

In summing up this section on preparing, selling, and using 
beverage alcohol, we can say that only one position has traditionally 
remained similar since Wesley's time. That is, Wesley opposed all 
distilleries—and Methodism today officially opposes certain actions 
taken by the distilling industry, as seen through their advertising 
campaigns. Two positions, that laymen could use wine in moderation and 
that distilled liquors could be used as medicines could be considered 
to be again valid alternatives for the 1972 Methodist. Two other 
positions of Wesley's changed completely: 1) wine is presently not 
to be used in communion because of changes made during prohibition, 
and 2) ministers and laymen are now expected (in one respect at least) 
to have different standards of conduct. One might validly question the 
basis for these last two changes as has been documented in the Disci¬ 
plines. 
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RULES FOR TRYING BEVERAGE ALCOHOL OFFENDERS 
No Special Rules for Wesley 

When we dealt with Wesley's understanding of beverage alcohol, 
we did not refer to his rules for trying Society members who made, sold, 
or used beverage alcohol or with the seriousness of breaking his rules 
—because he had no special rules for them other than his General Rules. 
He had established, however, a procedure whereby the conference 
assumed responsibility for the character of the elders and deacons; the 
elders and deacons assumed responsibility for the character of the 
preachers and class leaders; and the preachers and class leaders did 
the same for members or friends of the Societies. Whenever any of 
these acted immorally or irresponsibly Wesley encouraged their removal 
until they would agree to follow the rules. An example of this system 
of discipline is seen in Wesley's statement to Samual Bradburn: 

In any wise you must clip the wings of those local preachers 
who do not punctually observe your directions. Either mend them 
or end them. . . .128 

Wesley's Usual Methods of Discipline 

Wesley's usual approach to discipline, however, was to prevent 
"unworthy persons" from getting into the Societies in the first place. 
This he did 1) by giving to visitors,whenever they attended, a copy of 
the General Rules which they would be expected to follow; 2) by not 


128 

John Wesley, The Letters of the Rev. John Wesley , A.M. , ed. 
John Telford, B.A. (London: Epworth Press, 1931), VII, 88. 
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permitting strangers to attend regularly; 3) by placing the members 
and preachers on trial membership for several months before receiving 
them into full membership of either the Societies or of the conference. 
Wesley ordered the three foregoing in this manner: 

Give them the Rules the first time they meet. See that this 
be never neglectedJ29 

At every other meeting of the society in every place let no 
stranger be admitted. At other times, they may; but the same 
person not above twice or thrice. In order to do this, see that 
all in every place show their tickets before they come in. If 
the Stewards and Leaders are not exact herein, employ others 
that have more resolutionJ30 

Give tickets to none till they are recommended by a Leader, 
with whom they have met at least two months on trial. 

Give notes to none but those who are recommended by one you 
know, or till they have met three or four times in a class. 1 - 51 

Yet in spite of developing this elaborate system, Wesley did 
not include in it explicit references to L /erage alcohol nor did he 

132 

discuss theologically the seriousness of breaking his General Rules. 


Trial Procedures Established by the American Conference 

As we have already seen, some rules against drinking drams and 
against distilling, buying, or selling liquor came into being as early 


^^John Wesley, The Works of John Wesley (London: Wesleyan 
Conference Office, 1872; complete and unabridged edition, Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, n.d.), VIII, 307. 

^^Wesley, The Works 3 1872, VIII, 301. 

^Wesley, The Works 3 1872, VIII, 307. 

^^John S. Simon, John Wesley and the Methodist Societies 
(London: Epworth Press, 1923), pp. 100-103. 
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as 1780, 133 1783, 134 and 1785. 135 It was not until 1788, however, 
that an American Conference was to establish an elaborate procedure 
for trying the suspected minister or layman and for determining the 
seriousness of the offense. They developed that year a manner of 
proceeding determined by the seriousness of the problem, whether it 
was explicitly forbidden by the word of God or whether it was simply 
"imprudent conduct." The trial rule for members in 1788 was entitled, 
"On bringing to Trial, finding guilty, reproving, suspending and 
excluding disorderly Members from Society and Church-Privileges" and 
looked like this: 

Quest. How shall a suspected member be brought to trial. 

Answ. Before the society of which he is a member, or a select 
number of them, in the presence of a bishop, elder, deacon, or 
preacher; in the following manner: Let the accused and accuser 
be brought face to face: If this cannot be done, procure the 
next best evidence. If from circumstance it appears that the 
person is guilty, and evades a trial as a presumptive proof, let 
him be excluded. If the offence be of a capital nature, defined 
and condemned by the word of God, and therein declared that they 
who do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of grace and 
glory; being crimes for which it is well known that in the ...strict 
discipline of modern reformed churches, members have been disowned. 
And by no means except those denominated by our Lord in Rev. xxi. 

8. with other concurring scriptures. Valid witnesses from without 
shall not be rejected, if a majority believe them to be true. 

And without evident marks and fruits of repentance, such offenders 
shall be solemnly disowned before the church. 

But in cases of neglect of duties of any kind, imprudent con¬ 
duct, indulging sinful tempers or words, disobedience to the order 


^ 33 Methodist Episcopal Church, Minutes of the Methodist Con¬ 
ferences (Philadelphia: Printed by Henry Tuckness and sold by John 
Dickins, 1795), p. 39. And, of course there were still the Wesleyan 
General Rules. 

^ 3 ^Methodist Episcopal Church, Minutes , p. 62. 

1 ^Discipline 3 1785, 1st Ed., p. 25. 
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and discipline of the church. First, Let private reproof be 
given by a leader or preacher; if there be an acknowledgment 
of the fault and proper humiliation, the person may remain on 
trial. On a second offence, a preacher may take one or two 
faithful friends. On a third failure, if the transgression 
be increased or continued, let it be brought before the society, 
or a select number; if there be no sign of humiliation, and 
the church is dishonored, the offender must be cut off. If 
there be a murmur or complaint that justice is not done, the 
person shall be allowed an appeal to the quarterly meeting, 
and have his case reconsidered before a bishop, presiding 
elder, or deacon, with the preachers, stewards and leaders 
who may be present. After such forms of trial and expulson, 
such persons as are thus excommunicated, shall have no privi¬ 
leges of society and sacrament in our church, without contrition, 
confession and proper trial. 136 

In addition to the trial that occurred if one were suspected 
of being guilty, there was also a period during which one was on trial 
before becoming a full member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
1788, a note was written in the Discipline showing how seriously this 
was taken: 


From this time forward, no person shall be owned as a member 
of our church without six months trial. 137 


Similar regulations also came into being in that same Conference which 

138 

applied to the preachers and ministers. 


An Immoral Act 

At the 1796 General Conference a rule was passed regarding 
distributing or giving away distilled liquors which was to be tried as 


Discipline, 1788, 4th Ed., pp. 40-41. 
Discipline, 1788, 4th Ed., p. 41. 

13^ Discipline, 1788, 4th Ed., pp. 41-42. 
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an immorality. Such was the seriousness with which they took the dis¬ 
tribution of distilled liquors. They tied into the already established 

trial legislation by using these words: 

If any member of our society retail or give spirituous 
liquors, and any thing disorderly be transacted under his roof 
on this account, the preacher who has the oversight of the cir¬ 
cuit shall proceed against him as in the case of other immorali¬ 
ties; and the person accused shall be cleared, censured, sus¬ 
pended or excluded according to his conduct as on other charges 
of immorality. 1 ^ 

The above paragraph concerning the selling or giving liquor 
and possible consequences was not included in the 1840 Discipline and 
thereafter. In its place in 1848 came, however, a much stiffer law 
written directly into the body of the trial legislation. The new law 
(given below) forbade not only disorderly behavior resulting from 
giving or selling spirituous liquors, but also buying, selling or 
using any intoxicating liquors as a beverage. Thus, the emphasis 
shifted from the results caused by immoderate drinking to any use or 
handling of intoxicants. The mere selling was prohibited. So was 
personal use. Furthermore, the new rule included any intoxicant—not 
just spirituous liquors. This position, however, might still have 
allowed for medicinal use. It is difficult to say. 

An Imprudent Act 

Although all of the above would suggest a more inclusive posi¬ 
tion in trial proceedings for beverage alcohol, it should be noted 


Discipline 3 1798, p. 171. 
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that the General Conference began to consider selling and using alco¬ 
hol as less serious. Instead of considering it as an immorality and 
something explicitly against the word of God or discipline of the 
church, the Conference placed it in the Discipline under the titles, 
"Imprudent Conduct," and "Indulging sinful tempers or words," a weaker 
category. It worded the regulation: 

But in cases of neglect of duties of any kind, imprudent 
conduct, indulging sinful tempers, or words, the buying, selling, 
or using, intoxicating liquors as a beverage, or disobedience to 
the order and discipline of the Church: First, let private 
reproof be given by a preacher or leader; and if there be an 
acknowledgment of the fault, and proper humiliation, the person 
may be borne with. On a second offense, the preacher or leader 
may take one or two faithful friends. On a third offense, let 
the case be brought before the society, or a select number, and 
if there be no sign of real humiliation, the offender must be 
cut off.I 40 

So, for thirty-two years apparently the Methodists classified 

drinking as merely imprudent conduct. Here are two examples of the 

titles of the sections dealing with alcohol in Disciplines during that 

time, plus an example of other items in the same category with drinking: 

1860 For Neglect of Dutv, or Imprudent Conduct 141 

1864 Imprudent Conduct 1 

1872 . . . indulging sinful tempers or words, . . . dancing, 

playing at games of chance, attending theaters, horse¬ 
races, circuses, dancing parties, or patronizing dancing- 
schools, or taking such other amusements as are obviously 
of misleading or questionable moral tendency. . . . 143 


Discipline 3 1848, p. 92. 
Discipline 3 1860, p. 129. 
Discipline 3 1864, p. 120. 
Discipline j 1872, p. 135. 
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An Imprudent and Unchristian Act 


Then, in 1880, a definite change took place. The title became, 
"Imprudent and Unchristian Conduct," and the section on drinking was 
expanded: 

In cases of neglect of duties of any kind, imprudent conduct, 
indulging sinful tempers or words, the buying, selling, or using 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage, signing petitions in favor 
of granting license for the sale of intoxicating liquors, becom¬ 
ing bondsmen for persons engaged in such traffic, renting property 
as the place in or on which to manufacture or sell intoxicating 
liquors, dancing. . . J44 


An Immoral Act Again 


By 1912, involvement in alcohol was not simply imprudent or 
unchristian but was clearly immoral. It was moved in the Discipline 
to section number one, and entitled, "Immoral Conduct." The Conference 
gave alcohol offenders their own special category for trial: 

A member of the Church, who, after private reproof and 
admonition by the Pastor or Class Leader, persists in using, 
buying, or selling intoxicating liquors . . . shall be brought 
to trial, and if found guilty and there be no sign of real 
humiliation, shall be expelled.145 

The general wording of this paragraph stayed the same until 
1964. However, the placement of the paragraph and its title caused 
the meaning to change again. The Methodist Episcopal Disciplines and 


144 

4 Discipline 3 1880, pp. 145-146. 

145 

Discipline, 1912, p. 191. Along with this trial legislation, 
the General Conferences developed various forms to be used when bringing 
anyone to trial. For an example of a form see pages 360-362 in the 
1884 Discipline. The forms are found in various editions of the Dis¬ 
ciplines , 1884-1936. 
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later those of The Methodist Church, beginning in 1932, allowed that 

146 

all of these were "Offenses for Which a Lay Member May Be Tried." 

The word "may" could be seen as a weakening of the whole trial pro- 

147 

cedure, inherent in the move from a "sect" to a "church." Inter¬ 
preted literally, maybe a layman would not be tried. 

Whereas in 1912, the General Conference clearly felt that use 
of alcohol was "immoral," by 1932, the Conference did not list this 
offense under any of the major categories, but wrote about it in a 
separate paragraph. Section one reads: 

A member shall be liable to accusation and trial upon any 
of the following charges: 

(a) Immorality or crime. 

(b) Disseminating, publicly or privately, doctrines which 
are contrary to the Articles of Religion or the established 
standards. . . . 

(c) Disobedience to the order and discipline of the Church. 

(d) In the case of a member convicted in a Civil or Criminal 
Court involving moral turpitude. . . .‘^8 

Section two of that same paragraph reads: 

A member of the Church, who, after private reproof and 
admonition . . . persists in using, buying, or selling intoxi¬ 
cating liquors as a beverage . . . shall be brought to trial, 
and if found guilty . . . shall be expelled. ‘49 

So, beverage alcohol became an issue without a clear title—and this 


^^Disciplines 1932, pp. 253-254^ and Disciplines 1964, pp. 

300-301. 

"^Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian 
Churchess trans. by Olive Wyon (New York: Macmillan, 1931), I, 331- 
343. See pages 190-191, below. 

Disciplines 1932, p. 253. 

Disciplines 1932, p. 254. 
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continued until 1964. 


150 


An Act Undefined 


With the 1968 merger beverage alcohol disappeared from the 
trial legislation. The trial legislation for The United Methodist 
Church (by which one could be ousted) included only: 

(a) Immorality, crime, or other imprudent and unchristian 
conduct. 

(b) Habitual neglect of duties as a member or officer in 
the Church. 

(c) Disobedience to the order and discipline of The United 
Methodist Church. 

(d) Disseminating doctrines contrary to the established 
standards of doctrine of the Church.'51 

By 1972 the church had returned to a position similar to that held 

in 1788; for in 1788 the church neither listed alcohol in a special 

category of the "trial legislation" nor attempted to define the 

seriousness of drinking. 


Trial Legislation for Ministers 


152 


Throughout all of these changes, the trial legislation referred 


"^^Disciplines 1964, pp. 300-301. 

151 Discipline , 1968, pp. 493-494, 513-515. To say that some¬ 
one can be ousted or expelled from the church sounds extremely harsh 
to some ears. But this is in fact the case. (See page 5140 It is 
always, however, as a very last alternative and even then the person 
ousted may be reinstated upon repentance and contrition. It should be 
noted that the minister can also be tried on the additional charge of 
"unministerial conduct or maladministration in office." (See page 494.) 

152 Since the Discipline for 1972 has not yet been published in 
its entirety, we will be unable to deal with the section of that Dis¬ 
cipline concerning the trial of members or ministers. 
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only to the layman specifically. The trial legislation for preachers, 
deacons, elders, and bishops never contained direct statements con¬ 
cerning beverage alcohol. This situation exists to this day in spite 

of the fact that of the two, only ministers might have to justify 

153 

their use of beverage alcohol in 1972. Although neither can be 
"brought to trial" specifically because of their making, selling, or 
using beverage alcohol, only laymen can make the ethical decision to 
become involved with it, according to the Discipline of The United 
Methodist Church. 

In the light of our Wesleyan tradition, these discrepancies 
would seem to need reconsideration by American Methodism. 

CHURCH STRUCTURES TO DEAL WITH BEVERAGE ALCOHOL 

By the year 1908, Methodism was so involved in the temperance 

movement that the General Conference that year could pass a resolution 

154 

stating, "The Methodist Episcopal Church is a temperance society." 

Why is it that Wesley's Societies had become "a temperance 
society"? Was it indeed God working through civil governments to do 
his will—or was it a church reflecting the prevalent attitudes of the 
day? There were certainly enough dedicated and sincere Christians 
involved over the many years of Methodism who felt they were doing the 

^See pages 103-111, above. 

154 

Discipline , 1908, p. 468. 
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right thing. 

We will look for some of the answers in the temperance struc¬ 
tures that the church set up. This is because the church revealed 
its official position on alcohol not only by what it said with words, 
but also by how it spent its money, who it got its money from, how it 
spent its time, who it worked with, and the way in which it organized 
itself. 

Committees of General Conference 

Look for instance at the trend evident in General Conference 
committees. Prior to the 1820's there were other temperance societies 
in America, and by the 1830's they were beginning to have a fair amount 
of influence. 155 These societies so affected the General Conference 
of 1828, that it formed a General Conference "Committee on Ardent 
Spirits." 156 Periodically through the years 1828 to 1892, a temper¬ 
ance committee was appointed every quadrennium. From 1892 until 

• l 5i 

1936, there appears to have been a standing committee which functioned. 
After the 1939 merger with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
the Methodist Protestant Church, the Disciplines no longer listed the 

155 John A. Krout, The Origins of Prohibition (New York: Knopf, 
1925), pp. 90, 101-123. 

156 Methodist Episcopal Church, Journal of the General Confer¬ 
ence 3 1828, cited in Winston, op. cit. 3 p. 7. 

157 Winston, "Pronouncements," pp. 7-10. 

l^por example see Discipline 3 1896, p. 347; Discipline 3 1900, 
pp. 369 or 376; Discipline , 1904, p. 395, etc. 
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standing committees. 

The name changes of the General Conference committees on 
temperance reflect swelling responsibilities: 

1896-1900 "Committee on Temperance" 159 

1904 Committee on "Temperance and Prohibition 

of the Liquor Traffic" 1 ®® 

1916-1936 "Committee on Temperance, Prohibition and 

Public Morals" 1 ® 1 

In thirty-six years of Discipiinal history, the functions of these 
committees did grow: 

1900 To the Committee on Temperance shall be referred 
memorials, resolutions, and other papers relating 
to the cause of temperance, and also proposals to 
change the law bearing upon this subject.' 62 

1936 To the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and 

Public Morals, all memorials, petitions, resolutions, 
and miscellaneous papers relating to Temperance, Pro¬ 
hibition, Habit-Forming Drugs, the Social Evil, and 
other questions involving the attitude of the Church 
toward Public Morals. 16 ^ 

So, as history has recorded it, Wesley's societies had indeed 
become preoccupied with "temperance"—and by this time the word tem¬ 
perance meant only "abstinence from the beverage alcohol. 11 Wesley's 
use of the word to mean "temperance in all things" had been for¬ 
gotten. 


1 ^ 9 Discipline, 1896, p. 347; Discipline, 1900, p. 369. 
Discipline, 1904, p. 391. 

151 Discipline , 1916, p. 494; Discipline 3 1936, p. 707. For 
some reason, there was no mention of a committee on temperance in 
1912, at all. 

Discipline, 1900, p. 376. 

Discipline, 1936, p. 707. 
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Other Groups in Society 


Before these General Conference committees had liaison struc¬ 
tures within the church to carry on the work of temperance, they 
verbally supported non-denominational Christian temperance organiza¬ 
tions and secular temperance organizations. They drafted a number of 


resolutions of support; here are just a few: 

We thankfully recognize and approve the great work carried 
on in all parts of the country by the National Temperance 
Society, and the Woman's Christian Temperance Union; we recom¬ 
mend their publications; commend them to the pecuniary aid of 
our people; and earnestly exhort our Members to actively co¬ 
operate with these Organizations. Ib4 

In response to the memorial addressed to this body by the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, we gladly recognize, with 
high appreciation, its great work, 'preventive, educational, 
evangelistic, social, and legal,' and the extension of its 
sphere, through its eminent representatives abroad in the great 
Foreign Mission countries. We also tender fraternal greetings 
and a hearty godspeed to the National Temperance Society, and 
all other organizations engaged in advancing this reform, espe¬ 
cially to all who labor upon a gospel temperance basis. 


While the Church is peculiarly qualified to give temperance 
instruction and create sentiment against the liquor traffic, 
and cannot escape its responsibility for such work by turning 
it over to any organization which it does not directly control, 
yet since no denomination alone can successfully secure legisla¬ 
tion or compel the enforcement of law, we recognize the fact, 
that our churches throughout the United States are already wm- 
nina sweeping victories in this field through the Anti-Saloon 
League movement and are contributing large sums of money for 
its maintenance, therefore we indorse the Anti-Saloon League of 
America as a safe and effective agency through which the member¬ 
ship of the Methodist Episcopal Church may cooperate. . . • 1 


^ ^ Discipline 3 

^ ^Discipline 3 
166 

Dis dpl'ine^ 


1884, p. 338. 
1888, p. 349. 
1908, p. 471. 
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While committees of General Conference eventually ceased to 
work with other agencies concerned with beverage alcohol, various 
official organizations of The Methodist Church did continue to do so. 
As late as 1969, The Methodist Church was working with the successor 
to the old Anti-Saloon League—the American Council on Alcohol Prob¬ 
lems. 167 But in most recent years, as Methodism has leaned more 
toward dealing with alcohol problems and drug abuse, it has been 
influenced by the North Conway Institute and the Rutgers School of 
Alcohol Studies. Neither of these organizations concentrate on total 
abstinence as the sole way of dealing with alcohol problems. 

Structures Within the Local Church 

Before going on to discuss this rather significant change in 
the direction of church policy, let us look back at some other ways in 
which the church organized itself as a temperance society. 

1 fift 

Designation of ’’special days." The temperance committee of 


1972. 


167 


Statement by Tom Price, personal interview, October 


16, 


66 It is interesting to note that in all of the special days 
(Race Relations Sunday, Ministry Sunday, etc.) to be observed in The 
Methodist Church and in The United Methodist Church, the list never in¬ 
cluded Christmas Day, Epiphany, Easter, or Pentecost ( Discipline , 1964, 
pp. 138-139; Discipline 3 1968, pp. 105-106). Perhaps these are simply 
understood as special days. Or are they? It would be very interesting 
to survey how many congregations actually have a "special day" of wor¬ 
ship on Christmas Day when that day does not fall on Sunday. Christmas 
itself is no doubt celebrated in every Methodist Church, but are there 
special services on Christmas Day, itself? Note that the church wrote 
Temperance days into Disci piinal law, but only assumed that tradi¬ 
tional days of the Christian year would be observed as special. 
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the General Conference knew that if it was going to be successful in 

influencing every individual within the church for sobriety it would 

have to work at the local church level. Thus as early as 1860 the 

General Conference passed a resolution that the temperance issue was 

169 

to be discussed at every quarterly conference. By 1868, it sug¬ 
gested having a special day for temperance emphasis. It was to be: 

... on the fourth Sabbath in June in each year, ... to 
secure a temperance celebration of the fourth of July by the 
Sabbath-schools and other associations. 170 

This did not become a regular thing until 1896, and then the 
General Conference suggested: 

That in harmony with the action of other religious bodies, 
the fourth Sunday in November in each year or some proximate 
day be observed as Temperance Sunday in all our churches by 
providing, under the direction of the pastor, addresses and 
other exercises suited to inculcate the principles of temper¬ 
ance and prohibition. 171 

At times the pastors,with the aid of the committee on temperance, were 

172 

asked to set the date for temperance emphasis. At other times, the 

173 

date was to be on World Temperance Sunday. 

By 1939, something new was added—financial support: 


169 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Journal , 1860, pp. 394-395, 
cited in Winston, p. 19. 

Discipline, 1868, p. 326. * 

^Discipline , 1896, p. 349. 

Discipline, 1908, p. 297. 

173 

Discipline, 1932, p. 425; Discipline, 1936, p. 472; Disci¬ 
pline, 1939, p. 373; Discipline, 1940, p. 414. (Referred to as 
"World's Temperance Sunday" in 1932 and 1936.) 
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Each Pastor should present the cause of temperance on or 
near World Temperance Sunday and take a freewill offering for 

the General Board of Temperance. ^4 

175 

(In 1941, it was not listed as a special day.) So by this time, 
special temperance days served the purposes of 1) securing a "temper¬ 
ance celebration of the fourth of July." 2) inculcating "the princi¬ 
ples of temperance and prohibition," and 3) providing financial sup¬ 
port for the temperance movement. 

In 1952, the day became one on which everyone was to sign 
cards agreeing to abstain completely from the beverage alcohol—a 
"committment day." In 1956, the observance was given theological 
emphasis by changing the date to be near Christmas—the first Sunday 
in December—and no offering was to be taken because the day was to 
be "primarily a spiritual observance." Once again, it was listed 
under "Special Days" as "Commitment Day."^ By 1960 the emphasis was 

the same except that an offering could be taken "... for the propa- 

178 

gation of the Methodist program of temperance." 

As we have already seen, the emphasis was then beginning to 

change remarkably. By 1964, the date was moved back to the second 

179 

Sunday in November; in 1968, the name was changed to "Drug and 

17 ^Discipline, 1939, p. 373. 

Discipline, 1940, p. 793. 

17® Discipline, 1952, pp. 56, 387. 

17^ ’Discipline, 1956, pp. 403, 113. 

I *70 

Discipline, 1960, pp. 435-436. 

17^ Discipline, 1964, p. 139. 
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Alcohol Concerns Sunday," and the purpose of the day was for: 

a) Educating the constituency on the nature and extent of 
alcohol and drug abuse problems from theological, ethical, and 
sociological perspectives. 

b) Fostering understanding and acceptance of the dimensions 
of Christian responsibility in one's decisions about alcohol 
and drugs and in the Church's concern for the personal and 
social problems related to alcohol and drugs, especially the 
addictive and dependency disorders. 

c) Enlisting United Methodists and others for effective 
action to alleviate social problems that contribute to and 
issue from alcohol and drug abuse; to work in the development 
of new and improved services and facilities for the treatment 
and rehabilitation of individuals suffering from alcohol and 
drug abuse problems; to develop a healing, reconciling, and 
sustaining community in the Church for such persons; to 
strengthen the resources of family. Church, and community to 
help persons grow into the kind of maturity which makes it 
possible to cope with the tensions of life without undue de¬ 
pendence upon alcohol and drugs; and to foster a social and 
cultural environment conducive to responsible decision-making. 

d) Encouraging abstinence from the use of alcoholic beverages 
as one form of personal and social witness to God's liberating 
love for mankind. 180 

This represents quite a change in policy from earlier years. 


The Sunday schools. But these drastic changes in church 
policy did not come about because those concerned with prohibition 
did not try hard enough. We can really see evidence of their work 
when we look at their involvement in education. Wesley had no par¬ 
ticular organization just for temperance education; nor did the early 
Methodists. It took the growing temperance movement to persuade the 
local congregations of their need for instructional organizations for 
temperance within the church. The primary focus was on the Sunday 
school, or Sabbath-school as it was first called. Several minor 


Disciplines 1968, pp. 106, 272. 
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attempts by the General Conference were made to involve the schools 
in this work. The first came as early as 1868. That year the General 
Conference passed a resolution calling for each local pastor to 

1 g*| 

attempt to secure a temperance celebration by the "Sabbath-schools." 

Again in 1880, the General Conference: 

Resolved , 1. That we recommend the organization of Juve- 
nile Temperance Societies in all our charges and Sunday schools. 

We do not know what happened as a result of that resolution. By 1892, 

though, the Discipline itself added a paragraph under the category 

"Sunday Schools" which read: 

It shall be the duty of the Sunday School Board, whenever 
practicable, to organize our schools into Temperance Societies, 
under such Rules and Regulations as the Board may prescribe, 
the duty of which Societies shall be to see that Temperance 
Instruction is imparted to the School, and secure, so far as 
possible, the pledging of its Members to Total Abstinence. 

This paragraph was repeated with only minor changes for forty-seven 

I 04 

years. After the 1939 merger the Sunday school was no longer to be 

organized into temperance structures, but members of the Sunday school 

185 

were advised that they still "should be pledged to total abstinence." 

Local church committees. For the General Conference it was not 
enough for the local church to work through its already existing organ¬ 
ization of the Sunday school. It felt that the local churches through¬ 
out the land should have temperance committees as well. Thus, in the 

Discipline 3 1868, p. 326. Discipline, 1880, p. 407. 

Discipline, 1892, p. 172. Discipline, 1936, p. 455. 

Discipline 3 1939, p. 373. 
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1896 Discipline a regulation appeared stating that each quarterly con- 

1 gg 

ference or local church was to have a committee on temperance. But 
even prior to that time there was a resolution suggesting that it was 
standard procedure for the quarterly conference in each church to 
appoint some kind of temperance society (or committee). Whether this 
was to be the temperance society that was to work through the Sunday 
schools or whether it was simply to be a committee of the quarterly 

I g 7 

conference is not clear in the 1888 Discipline. That it was to be 
appointed by the quarterly conference is clear. Whatever the case, 
from 1896 through 1956, almost all of the Disciplines reveal that the 
General Conference either required or recommended a local committee 
on temperance under the auspices of the quarterly conference or 
Official Board. 

In 1956, local churches (in addition to having a committee on 
temperance) could have the chairmen of the Committee on Temperance, 
the Committee on Social and Economic Relations, and the Committee on 
World Peace be ex-officio members of the new Commission on Christian 
Social Relations. Forming a larger commission seems to have been 
the direction the church was moving at that time, for by 1960, one 
finds in the Discipline no reference to a local church committee on 
temperance. It had been replaced by the Commission on Christian Social 
Concerns which included as its concepts the social problems of temper- 

Discipline, 1896, p. 69. Discipline 3 1888, p. 350. 

Discipline , 1956, p. 105. 
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ance together with the problems of "health and welfare; peace and 

I OQ 

world order; and human relations and economic affairs." 


Tasks of the temperance committees. It is quite revealing to 

note the Disci piinal description of the tasks given to the local 

church temperance committee. At times its task was very general: 

... to enlist our people more fully in this great movement 
against the drink customs and the drink traffic which disgrace 
our civilization.! 99 


... to promote such organization and members of the Church 
and congregation as may be practicable for cooperation in each 
Church. . . J91 

At other times it briefly stated that it was to " . . . promote the 

192 

cause of Temperance and kindred causes." Often, however, the 

defined task was both lengthy and detailed: 

The Committee on Temperance, which shall promote temperance 
and kindred causes in co-operation with the General, Jurisdic¬ 
tional and Annual Conference Boards of Temperance. . . . shall 
promote a vigorous program of temperance education in the local 
church, with special emphasis on the appeal that individuals 
pledge themselves to total abstinence from all alcoholic 
beverages. It shall also, in co-operation with the pastor, 
promote in the local church the observance of Commitment Day 
on the first Sunday in DecemberJ 93 

Eventually, however, the local church temperance committee was to be 

replaced by a Commission on Christian Social Concerns, which had a 

greater area of responsibility than just alcohol problems. Thus, the 


Discipline , 1960, pp. 115-116. Discipline, 1888, p. 350 

^ Discipline, 1896, p. 350. Discipline, 1940, p. 170 

J Discipline , 1956, pp. 106-107. 
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temperance problem became one problem among many and was placed 
structurally in the local church in a position receiving as little 
attention as Wesley had apparently given it, instead of the amount 
given during the days of government prohibition. 

Quarterly conferences. Special days, temperance societies in 
the Sunday schools, and local committees on temperance needed coordi¬ 
nation. This became a task of the quarterly conference. It was to 
become one of the major bases of the temperance movement. Part of the 
genius of any movement is to know or learn how and where decisions are 
made, who holds the power, and how to work through the existing 
structures. By writing into the quarterly conference regulations in 
the Disciplines questions which were to be asked concerning the tem¬ 
perance societies or the temperance committees, the General Conference 
insured a certain consistency in program throughout the church. 

The first indication in the Disciplines that a quarterly con¬ 
ference had temperance responsibilities is an 1888 General Conference 
temperance resolution. The resolution was based on the recognition of 
an already existing relationship in every local church between quar¬ 
terly conferences and the temperance committees. They thought that 
the temperance committees should, along with the: 

. . . Annual Conference Temperance Societies, seek to 
enlist our people more fully in this great movement against the 
drink customs and the drink traffic which disgrace our civili¬ 
zation J 94 


194 


Discipline , 1888, p. 


350. 
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That which the General Conference resolved for the quarterly 
conference to do, however, did not always last for more than four 
years. In fact, it rarely lasted more than four years unless that 
which was proposed in a resolution was given a counterpart in the Dis¬ 
ci pi inal regulations. Not to do the latter often resulted in defeat¬ 
ing the resolution. For instance, simply to pass a resolution without 
writing into the Discipline regulations concerning what the District 
Superintendent was to do, what the pastor was to do, and when this 
would be checked up on, was to insure that that which was merely 
resolved would rarely be carried out. This appears to have been the 
case with the Christian Temperance League. A resolution in 1892, 
laying out the recommendations for the first permanent General Con¬ 
ference Committee on Temperance and Prohibition, suggested that one 
of that committee's duties would be to promote: 

First, the organization in every church, under the direction 
of the Pastor and Quarterly Conference, of a Christian Temper¬ 
ance League, to include all members of the congregation willing -|gg 
to unite for practical effort in suppressing the liquor traffic. 

We can find no other references in the Discipline concerning the 

Christian Temperance League. It apparently never got beyond the 

resolution stage. 

The exact opposite seemed to have happened with the local com¬ 
mittees on temperance. By 1896, the temperance committee of the local 

church was given a standard place in a section describing the organi- 

196 

zation and work of the quarterly conference. A 1908 Discipline 

195 Discipline 3 1892, p. 312. 196 Discipline 9 1896, p. 69. 
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spelled out further the temperance responsibilities of each fourth 
quarterly conference. The article in which this was done gives a clue 
to the amount of time a quarterly conference was expected to spend 
just on the subject of temperance: 

ARTICLE VI. It is recommended that Pastors, with the aid 
of the Committee on Temperance, present once in the year to 
each Congregation the cause of temperance, and ask a public 
collection and contribution for the support of the same; which 
collections and contributions shall be paid over to the Treasurer 
of the Temperance Society and reported to the Annual Conference 
in the same manner that other collections are reported. It shall 
be the duty of the Pastor to see that each Sunday School is 
organized into a Temperance Society, that temperance instruction 
is imparted, and that as far as possible the members of the 
School are pledged to total abstinence. It shall be the duty 
of the District Superintendent at the Fourth Quarterly Confer¬ 
ence to inquire whether the needs and requirements of this 
Article have been observed J97 

It was the last sentence that put teeth into the whole measure and 

made it work. So, as the temperance movement grew, so did the respon- 

198 

sibilities of the fourth quarterly conference. 

The importance of the position of temperance in the life of 
the quarterly conference itself may be seen in the kinds of questions 
(in addition to temperance concern) that the church considered impor¬ 
tant. For instance, in 1952 it might appear from the amount of space 
given to each that the temperance questions were just as important 
as the question concerning the number received into church membership. 
Perhaps it was. The Discipline for that year read: 


1Q7 

Disdpline 3 1908, p. 297. 

I QO 

For additional responsibilities, see the Discipline, 1936, 

p. 472. 
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Annually at the first Quarterly Conference the following 
questions shall be asked: (a) How many persons have been 
received into the fellowship of the church on this pastoral 
charge during the past conference year? (b) How many persons 
will this pastoral charge set as a minimum number to be re¬ 
ceived on profession of faith this conference year, and what 
means will it adopt to win them? (c) What program has been 
adopted for assimilating new members in the life of the church, 
and training them in Christian living and activity;' (d) How 
many persons signed Commitment Day cards, pledging themselves 
to abstinence from the use of beverage alcohol? (e) How many 
supplemental or renewal commitments? (f) What are the plans 
for pressing the work in the area of temperance this coming 
year?!99 

While Wesley did ask his ministers questions about the use of 
beverage alcohol and did ask them questions concerning the membership, 
these questions never seemed to occupy the place of prominence they 
were given in American Methodism during the temperance era. The ques¬ 
tions asked above did not drop out, moreover, until the merger in 


General Conference Structures 

The General Conference was not completely satisfied in leaving 

the work of temperance either to the local church or to a part-time 

General Conference committee. Again, the name changes show how the 

201 

trend went. In 1904, it formed a Church Temperance Society, which 
in 1916 was to become the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 


^^Disciplines 1952, p. 56. 
^^Disciplines 1964, p. 74. 


201 


Disciplines 


1904, pp. 


251 and 377. 
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Morals. 202 With the merger, by 1940 the name had changed back to the 

203 

Board of Temperance,which name it retained until 1960. Then it 

became the Division of Temperance and General Welfare in the Board of 

Christian Social Concerns. 204 The name took another drastic change 

in 1964 when the word temperance dropped out altogether and it became 

the Division of Alcohol Problems and General Welfare. In 1968, 

even the reference to alcohol was removed and it became the Division 

of General Welfare. 206 Let us go back, now, and see what happened. 

207 

The Church Temperance Society began in Chicago. Within 

208 

eight years it had moved its office to Topeka, Kansas. In 1916, it 
moved to Washington, D.C. 209 There it eventually built directly 
across from the capitol of the United States—and it remains there to 
this day. 210 The move to Washington and the location of the Methodist 


^Discipline, 1916, p; 476.. 203 Discipline, 1940, p. 850. 

2 ® Dt Discipline, 1960, p. 435. 2 ® 3 Discipline, 1964, p. 468. 

^Discipline, 1968, pp. 271-272. Alcohol problems became a 
part of a department. 

^Discipline, 1904, p. 251. 2 ^ 3 Discipline, 1912, p. 473. 

209 Discipline, 3 1916, p. 476. 

210 An interesting sidelight to the building of this structure 
was the fact that a Mr. C. E. Welch of Westfield, N.Y., donated the. 
first $10,000 toward its construction if the church could come up with 
the other $90,000. This was in 1918. (From the minutes of the Board 
of Temperance.) 

Who Was Who In America , Vol. I, 1897-1942, (Chicago: Marquis, 
1943), 1318, reports that a Mr. Charles Edgar Welch of Westfield, New 
York, was a manufacturer of grape juice since 1869, becoming president 
of The Welch Grape Juice Company eventually. He was a delegate to the 
General Conferences of 1908, 1912, 1920, and 1924. 

He had to be one of the first manufacturers of grape juice, if 
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Building there "... gave the Board a choice vantage-point from 

211 

which to press its case for enforcement of prohibition." 

By the time the Church Temperance Society was organized in 

1904, its two-fold purpose had been established: to promote voluntary 

total abstinence from all intoxicants and narcotics on the one hand 

and "... the speedy enactment of statutory and constitutional laws 

212 

prohibiting the traffic in alcoholic liquors" on the other. After 

its glory in the passing of the 18th amendment, its goal enlarged to 

the securing of such legislation "throughout the world," as well as 

enforcing the legislation already passed. By 1924, its scope had 

been broadened in the Discipline to include also the promotion and 

. 214 

maintenance of established civil and religious liberties. 

Allen, in his study of the Board of Temperance, suggests that 
after the 21st amendment passed, the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals began to shift from a major emphasis on legislative 


not the only one, because the process that allowed grape juice to be 
made commercially was the same process that prevented abnormal fermen¬ 
tation of wine and beer—pasteurization. Louis Pasteur did not know 
how to do this until the 1860's. ( Encyclopaedia Britannica , 1962, 

XVII, 362.) . . + + . 

The vote to change from the using of wine in communion to the 
using of unfermented grape juice occurred in 1872. (See above, pp. 94- 
98.) 

?n 

Allen, op. cit ., p. 63. 

21^Discipline, 1904, p. 251. 

21^Discipline, 1920, p. 344. 

21^Discipline, 1924, p. 374. 
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215 

action to a primary concern with education. Those changes may be 
seen in the 1936 Discipline, in that the object of the Board also 
became "... to promote by an intensive educational program volun- 
tary abstinence. ... This trend continued along with the intent 
to work on other social problems, but by 1956 one could still find the 
original goals of 1904--the promoting of voluntary abstinence and the 
enacting of prohibitory statutes. One might find it difficult, there¬ 
fore, just from reading the stated purpose, to determine exactly where 
the emphasis was being placed. It was stated that: 

The object and duty of this board shall be to promote by an 
intensive educational program, including publication and distri¬ 
bution of literature, voluntary total abstinence from all intoxi¬ 
cants and narcotics; to promote observance and enforcement or 
constitutional provisions and statutory enactments which 
suppress the traffic in alcoholic liquors and in narcotic drugs; 
and to aid and promote such legislation in townships, counties, 
villages, cities, states, and throughout the nation and the 
world. It shall be the object and duty of this board also 
actively to seek the suppression of salacious and corrupting 
literature and degrading amusements, lotteries, and other forms 
of gambling, and in every wise way to promote the public morals 
and the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 217 

As we have seen, by 1960 the whole purpose had been shifted 
so drastically that one would hardly even speak of it in the same way. 
Instead of having the solutions, the board had apparently begun to ask 
a number of questions. Thus the 1960 Discipline told us that: 


Allen, op. dt., pp. 195-231. 
Discipline, 1936, p. 469. 
Discipline, 1956, p. 401. 
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It shall be the responsibility of the Division of Temperance 
and General Welfare to conduct a program of research, education, 
and action centering around the following Christian social con¬ 
cerns: alcohol problems. . . . 2 ' 8 

In 1964, the change in the name of the division from Temperance and 
General Welfare to Alcohol Problems and General Welfare began to 
reflect the new direction of the old temperance board. In 1968, the 
direction became even clearer, not so much in the statement of put pose 
itself as in the statement of the way United Methodist concern for 
alcohol and drug abuse could best be expressed. Now the direction was 
toward educating United Methodists about the various dimensions of 
alcohol, fostering understanding and acceptance of the dimensions of 
Christian responsibility, enlisting United Methodists and others in 
programs to rehabilitate and help those who suffer from alcohol prob¬ 
lems, developing a Christian community that helps those who are hurting 
and strengthens the families to deal with the tensions of life, foster¬ 
ing an environment conducive to decision making, working to develop 
new methods of treatment and rehabilitation and, finally, encouraging 
abstinence from the use of alcoholic beverages as one form of witness 
to God's love. 2 ^ 9 There was no change in this section in the Discipline 

by the 1972 General Conference. 

Thus the very purposes of the General Board of Temperance, or 
of the old temperance society, changed. Its name changed several 


Discipline 3 1960, p. 435. 
2 ^ 9 See above, p. 129. 
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times. It moved several times. Its program changed continually. 

The Board, itself, rarely worked directly with the local tem¬ 
perance boards—except through mailings. During its lifetime it 
developed intermediary organizations. Some of these existed, however, 
even before the Board itself. These were the Temperance Committees or 
Commissions of the Jurisdictional, Annual and District Conferences. 

Jurisdictional, Annual, and District Conferences 

There were no Jurisdictional Conferences prior to 1939. The 
Jurisdictional Conference grew out of the 1939 merger in an attempt to 
appease the old Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which wanted a seg¬ 
regated church. (By forming a Central Jurisdiction that covered the 
entire United States and included only the black brethren, and by 
placing all of the remaining members of The Methodist Church in geo¬ 
graphical jurisdictions—which overlapped the former—they accomplished 
segregation.) The Discipline did not require the setting up of any 
Jurisdictional Boards of Temperance or Boards of Christian Social 
Concerns; it merely spelled out the regulations regarding such boards 
should they be established. In each case, beginning with 1939, it is 

clear that the Jurisdiction could set up a board if it so desired, and 

220 

the Disciplines told how to do it. 

Long before there was any jurisdictional structure, the Annual 
Conferences related directly to the General Conferences. As the 

2^®pisdpline , 1939, p. 371; Discipline , 1956, p. 403, etc. 
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General Conference Committee on Temperance was a precursor of sorts to 
the Temperance Society and later the Board of Temperance, so in the 
Annual Conferences the Annual Conference Temperance Societies were 
predecessors to the Annual Conference Boards of Temperance. 

Whereas the Jurisdictional Board of Temperance was optional, 
this rarely seemed to be the case with the Annual Conference Board and 
its predecessors. They were seen as vital links within the structures. 
Along with the Annual Conference Boards or Societies of Temperance 
there were also District Societies or Boards until about 1952, when 
it became the custom for each district to have a district secretary 
or director. Of course, the name changes affected most of these 
boards in the same way that the General Board was affected. 

It is difficult to tell when Annual Conference temperance 

societies were created. They possibly go back as early as do the 

General Conference Committees on Ardent Spirits, that is, back as 

early as the 1830's. They were not very well structured, however, 

until the General Conference structured its society in 1904. Prior to 

the 1904 date, about all that appeared in the Disciplines were some of 

the resolutions that are preserved. One of these that goes back as 

early as 1888 is so worded as to suggest that the Annual Conference 

222 

Temperance Societies had been established before this time. 

One of the nineteenth-century resolutions indicated that. 

Discipline 3 1952, p. 388; Discipline 3 1956, p. 404. 

??? 

Discipline 3 1888, p. 350. 
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whatever else the purpose of the Annual Conference Temperance Society 

223 

or Committee, part of its function was to have mass rallies. 

Another function of the Annual Conference Committee was to help with 

the work of the District Committee. And there were recommendations 

224 

concerning a District Committee by as early as 1896. 

The real organization and standardization denomination-wide 
of both of these groups. Annual and District Conference Committees, 
came only with the formation of the General Conference Temperance 
Society in 1904. These, at that time, became part of that larger 
picture. Yet they had a great deal of freedom. We catch the sense 
of this in Article V of the Church Temperance Society's regulations: 

Each Annual Conference shall form within its bounds a Con¬ 
ference Temperance Society, which shall elect its own officers 
and otherwise regulate its own administration. It shall elect 
a Temperance Committee in each Presiding Elder's District, 
consisting of the Presiding Elder and two others nominated by 
the Presiding Elders and elected by the Conference. 

It shall be the duty of the District Committee to cooperate 
with other reliable temperance movements, and to give all pos¬ 
sible aid to No-Li cense campaigns. At each session of the 
Annual Conference a Conference anniversary or mass meeting shall 
be held in the interest of temperance and prohibition.^25 

This statement grew slightly larger through the years, and 
there was a decided shift in authority in regard to programming and 
planning. This was quite apparent after 1928 in an Article which - 
stated that: 


Disciplines 1896, p. 349. 
^"^Disciplines 1896, p. 350. 
Disciplines 1904, pp. 252-253. 
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Each Annual Conference shall form within its bounds a Con¬ 
ference Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, 
which shall elect its own officers who shall be subordinate 
to the General Board and in harmony with its plans. . . .226 

This basic pattern for carrying out the plan of the General Board 
carried through the merger and was seen in a statement contained in 
several of the Disairlines. The duty of the Conference Board of Tem¬ 
perance was: 


... to promote the work of the board within the bounds of 
the Annual Conference, with power to elect its own officers and 
raise its own funds; provided that no general funds collected 
for the General Board shall be allocated to the Conference Board 
except by action of the General Board. 227 

There was an ambiguity in the word "board." One might ask which 

"board," Annual or General? This ambiguity was cleared up in the 1956 

statement: 


... Its duty shall be to promote the work of the general 
board within the bounds of the conference. It shall have power 
to elect its own officers, including a chairman. . . . 228 

This pattern changed in the direction of some local autonomy in 1960, 

when the conference board was given the responsibility of developing 

and promoting a program of Christian Social Concerns within the bounds 

of the Annual Conference. But the program that was developed and 

229 

promoted was to be done so in cooperation with the General Board. 


Discipline 1928, par. 521, sect. 6, article V (no page no.). 

'Discipline j 1944, p. 313. Cf. Discipline , 1948, p. 333; 
Discipline , 1952, p. 388. 


22%Discipline 3 1956, p. 404. 
229Discipline, 1960, p. 437. 
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230 

This was the pattern that continued after the merger in 1968. 

There was a shift of power from the Annual Conference Board of 
Temperance to the General Conference Board at least as early as 1928. 
The Annual Conference in 1960 received back some of that power. In 
the relationship between the District Committee on Temperance and the 
Annual Conference Board something altogether different happened. The 
District Committees had had basically free rein " . . . to cooperate 
with all reliable reform organizations and to give all possible aid 
in movements for human betterment. 23 ^ As late as 1956, the district 
director of temperance was simply to carry forward the work of temper- • 
ance. 232 As of 1960, this local autonomy was lost altogether. The 
purpose of the District Committee and the district director of Chris¬ 
tian Social Concerns became ”... to further the purposes of the 

nqo 234 

conference board." This pattern still existed in 1968. 

Summary 

What does all this mean? It means that, for a significant 
number of years, American Methodism acted like an organized temperance 
society. It made a serious attempt to eliminate beverage alcohol from 

^^Disciplines 1968, p. 275. 

231 Discipline 3 1928, para. 521, Sect. 6, Art. V. 

232 Disciplines 1956, p. 404. 

233 Disciplines I960, p. 438. 

23 ^Disciplines 1968, p. 275. 
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existence as had never before been done—nor since. Wesley would have 
been surprised, no doubt, to have seen the tremendous organization 
that developed in order to deal with just one issue. Was the impetus 
for this movement truly given from God, or was it man's attempt to 
reflect what was occurring in society around him? The Disci piinal 
records in regard to its structures do not clearly answer the question. 

But the fact remains that American Methodism did change its 
structures because of the beverage alcohol issue. It is also a fact 
that, however well-meant, the temperance society simply did not work. 

As a consequence, major changes in structure have begun to occur in 
the last twenty years of American Methodism as it has attempted to 
deal more effectively with this issue, and others. It could be that 
today's United Methodist Church is more nearly approaching Wesley's 
way of dealing with beverage alcohol problems than any other time in 
its history. 


PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 

No organization or structure can exist for long or accomplish 
much that is worthwhile without having dedicated and committed person¬ 
nel. The credit for the passing of the 18th amendment belongs to the 
individuals who worked so hard for it. Many of these individuals were 
simply volunteers working for something in which they believed. 

There is something very significant about the involvement of 
Methodism in the temperance movement, however. That is, that the 
group of dedicated volunteers became bureaucratized into a movement 
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run by what was, in effect, paid professionals who had definite tasks 
set for them. This was quite a change from Wesley's Methodism. 

Wesley's Chief Concern 

John Wesley apparently believed that his preacher's chief con¬ 
cern should be saving souls. He did not ignore the social problems of 
his day—he visited the imprisoned and the sick and wrote letters 
against the distillation of liquors. He did not spend all of his time 
preaching. Yet, we would have difficulty imagining Wesley appointing 
a preacher or elder to do full time temperance work! He was so con¬ 
cerned about his preacher's "saving souls" that that took precedence 
over all else. An example of this is his discussion of the preacher's 
need to study. He emphasized the necessity of allowing time for study, 
but then he added: 

Gaining knowledge is a good thing; but saving souls is a 
better. ... If you can do but one, let your studies alone. 

I would throw by all the libraries in the world, rather than be 
guilty of the loss of one soul.235 

The Symbolic Crusade 

How did the paid professionals come about? According to Gus- 

field, the temperance movement in America was begun by the New England 

236 

aristocracy whose identity was threatened by a Jeffersonian democracy. 
J0 Wesley, The Works , 1872; VIII, 304. 

236 Joseph R. Gusfield. Symbolic Crusade (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1963), p. 5. Cf. Krout, op. cit. 3 pp. 83-84. 
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The aristocracy were preachers and others who were concerned about 
changing patterns in America. The temperance movement very quickly 
became a self-perfection movement by which the middle class pulled 
themselves up into what they considered was a position of respecta¬ 
bility. Toward the end of the movement, during the days of prohibition, 
it became a middle class struggle to impose their values over the new 
values of urban America. 237 Thus, according to Gusfield, it was a 
symbolic crusade of whole cultural groups struggling with each other. 

Whether Gusfield is right or not, we may still be too close 
to that era ourselves to say. But in any case, there were large groups 
of people involved. As the temperance movement grew it developed the 
need for more and more professional leadership, and Methodism, among 
other denominations, felt led to give this leadership. This it did 
both within the church and outside it. 

The Disciplines document the leadership Methodism gave within 
the church. Three of the best examples are the changes in the expec¬ 
tations of local pastors, district superintendents, and bishops. 

The Local Pastor 

Even before the time of the first Discipline 3 American Meth¬ 
odist ministers were to teach "what was right and wrong" both by "pre¬ 
cept and example." 238 This was also understood in relation to alcohol. 

237 Gusfield, pp. 5-12. 

238 Methodist Episcopal Church, Minutes 3 p. 62. 
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As mentioned before, in 1783, before the Christmas Conference that 
officially began American Methodism, the ministers were asked. 

Should our friends [members] be permitted to make spirituous 
liquors, sell and drink them in drams? 

Answ. By no means: we think it wrong in its nature and conse¬ 
quences; and desire all our preachers to teach the people by 
precept and example to put away this evil. 23 ^ 

Teaching about alcohol came early then, and perhaps preaching, too. 

But it was not until 1864 and 1868 that there were Disciplinal 
requirements that a minister annually preach on the subject of tem¬ 
perance.^ The General Conference failed to mention this again until 
1880, but it then was printed in every edition of the discipline prior 
to 1939. By this time the pastor was: 

To call the Committee on Temperance together at least once 
in three months for the purpose of considering the best means 
to be employed for promoting the cause of temperance in the 
community. 22 ^ 

From 1884 through 1936 he was also: 

... to see that the Stewards provide unfermented wine 
for use in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper whenever prac¬ 
ticable. 2 ^ 2 

After 1884, Disciplinal changes came more quickly and the 
pastor's expectations lengthened. The 1904 Discipline noted: 


^Discipline , 1864, appendix, p. xviii; Discipline s 1868, 
pp. 336-337. "Temperance" by this time essentially meant abstinence 
from beverage alcohol. The Wesleyan understanding of temperance had 
been forgotten. 

Discipline , 1880, p. 121; Discipline 3 1936, p. 215. 

Discipline, 1884, p. 108; Discipline , 1936, pp. 214-215. 
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It shall be the duty of the Pastor to see that each Sunday 
School is organized into a Temperance Society, that temperance 
instruction is imparted, and that as far as possible the mem¬ 
bers of the School are pledged to total abstinence,243 

Besides this, in 1908 the pastor, with the aid of the Committee on 

Temperance, was to: 

. . . present once in the year to each Congregation the 
cause of temperance, and ask a public collection and contribu¬ 
tion for the support of the same; which collections and con¬ 
tributions shall be paid over to the Treasurer of the Temperance 
Society and reported to the Annual Conference in the same manner 
that other collections are reported.244 

It is amazing how the local pastor's temperance job descrip¬ 
tion grew. By 1936 he was to present the cause of temperance quarterly 
instead of annually, to see that each church school department had a 
Department of Temperance, to see that a vigorous campaign of temper¬ 
ance instruction be conducted among the youth of the church schools 
and Epworth leagues by lectures, programs, and the proper "... dis¬ 
tribution of literature, so that they may know the truth relative to 
the undermining influences and effects of intoxicants upon the indi¬ 
vidual as well as upon society; and that, as far as possible, [he was 

to see that] the members and constituencies of our Churches and Church 

245 

Schools shall be pledged to total abstincence." If he had done all 
this conscientiously he would have been almost a full-time temperance 
worker. “ 

It is just as amazing how little regard this showed for the 

'^^D%seip'line 3 1904, p. 253. ^^Discipline^ 1908, p. 297, 
Disciplinej 1936, p. 472. 
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political power both of the minister and of the congregation. Though 
both were also to bring about legal prohibition, the local pastors 
were never given any explicit political responsibilities by the Gen¬ 
eral Conference to help bring it to pass. 

When the Methodist Episcopal Church merged with the Methodist 
Protestant Church and the Methodist Church, South, the statement on 
ministerial responsibilities shortened, but involved just as many 
expectations. The pastor was to do four things: 1) promote a vigor¬ 
ous educational program regarding temperance, 2) see that as many as 
possible were pledged to total abstinence, 3) present the cause of 

temperance in a sermon once a year to the entire congregation, and 

246 

4) take a freewill offering. 

Most of these Disci piinal expectations continued through the 

1964 General Conference, but they lacked the definiteness which so 

marked their earlier days. Thus in 1964, the minister was: 

To teach and preach on . . . temperance . . .and to pro¬ 
mote . . . [it] within the bounds of his charge. 247 

In the same Discipline were clear instructions that the minister have 

the congregation observe a special temperance day. The reasons for 

this day were spelled out, but the specific responsibilities of the 

local pastor were gone. In 1968, he was only, "To administer the 

provisions of the Discipline and to supervise the work and program 

of the local church." 248 He was to continue to encourage the distribu- 

246 Discipline, 1939, pp. 373, 70. m Discipline, 1964, p. 156. 
248 Discipline, 1968, p. 127. 
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tion of Methodist literature and to answer to the Charge and Annual 

Conferences. But the particular expectations in regard to beverage 

249 

alcohol simply did not appear. 

District Superintendents 

Part of the change that happened in the expectations of the 

local pastor in regard to temperance and beverage alcohol can be seen 

in the changing expectations regarding the district superintendents. 

In 1908 with the founding of the Methodist Temperance Societies, the 

General Conference gave them specific responsibilities. He was: 

To promote by all proper means the interests of . . . 
Temperance. 


To carefully inquire at each Quarterly Conference whether 
the rules respecting the instruction of children, including 
instruction in Temperance, have been faithfully observed. 

This pattern wavered back and forth for the District Superin¬ 
tendent. In 1936 his task remained approximately the same, but the 

wording changed. He was to: 

. . attend each year one or more sessions of the 
Quarterly Conference of every Charge in his District, at 
which the necessary Disciplinary business shall be trans¬ 
acted. 251 

The major role of the District Superintendent as the Quarterly 


Discipline 3 1968, pp. 127-128. 
Discipline 3 1908, p. 134. 
Discipline 3 1936, p. 222. 
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Conference "questioner" continued, but the questions themselves 
changed. Instead of asking about the instruction of children, it 
became the Superintendent's duty to inquire how many pledge cards 
for total abstinence had been signed. 

In 1968, with the EUB merger, his tasks regarding temperance 
and alcohol problems largely disappeared—or at least became one con¬ 
cern among many. Thus the pattern of checking on the temperance 
movement in a very direct way for so many years (1904-1964) simply 
was no longer a requirement of the fourth quarterly conference. Out¬ 
standing programs in the area of alcohol problems may now be recog¬ 
nized by District Superintendents and even given a salute. But there 
are no explicit Disci piinal expectations or questions that have to 
be answered. This change went out as quickly in 1968 as it came in 
in 1904. 

Bishops 


Another of the changes came in 1888. When requested by an 

Annual Conference to appoint a minister to work solely in the area of 

252 

temperance, a Bishop could do so. This provision, in one form or 

another, existed since then and still exists. The wording changed in 

1968 to suggest simply that the Bishop could appoint someone to a 

253 

"specialized ministry" instead of as a temperance agent. But the 

^^Disciplines 1888, p. 101. 

Disciplines 1968, pp. 129, 144. 
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principle is still assumed to be the same and the power is still 
there. Without it, the temperance movement within American Methodism 
would not have been so successful. 

Summary 


There were of course other expressions in the Disciplines 
concerning laymen and concerning pastors who, while serving congrega¬ 
tions, also assumed district-level or annual conference-level respon¬ 
sibilities. That is, there were regulations for Sunday school 
teachers, regulations for district secretaries of temperance, etc. 

Just the few we have listed in the above categories of local pastor, 
district superintendent, and Bishop are enough, however, to prove that 
even the requests for this leadership and the way in which the regu¬ 
lations concerning these were written were ever-changing phenomena. 

None of these changes came into the church prior to 1868. So American 
Methodism was over 80 years old when these changes first began, and 
in today's Methodism we see the changes disappearing. 

BEVERAGE ALCOHOL AND THE SOCIAL CREED 

John Wesley and the early Methodists had no "Social Creed" or 
"Social Principles Statement." The Social Creed as we know it began 
to take form in'1908 and at that time was titled, "The Church and 

OEIA 

Social Problems." It contained no references to alcoholic beverages. 

PSA 

Discipline , 1908, p. 479. 
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At this time the church still had procedures for ousting the 
"drunkard" from the church. 255 Anyone who persisted in using, buying, 
or selling beverage alcohol could be brought to trial for "immoral 
conduct" in 1912. 256 The creedal statement for that year reflected 

the prohibitionist stance of Methodism. 

It stands for the abatement and prevention of poverty, by 
the protection of the individual and of society from the social, 
economic, and moral waste of the liquor traffic. . . 

Excluding its title, this statement was not changed for twenty- 

seven years. 258 (For some reason the 1936 Discipline omitted the 

Social Creed altogether.) The 1939 General Conference lumped together 

alcohol and other drugs, but moved "poverty" into another category. 

We stand for the protection of the individual, the home, 
and society from the social, economic, and moral waste of 
any traffic in intoxicants and habit-forming drugs. 

It is possible that these changes came about because of the merger 

with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Protestant 

Church—The mergers almost always caused statements to be revised. 

For thirteen years thereafter the Disciplines ignored the 

"Social Creed." 258 Suddenly, in 1956, the General Conference spoke 


255 See above, page 74. 

25o See above, page 119. 

Discipline 3 1912, pp. 512-513. 

258,1 Social Creed of the Churches," Discipline , 1920, p. 558 
"Social Creed of the Church," Disdpline 3 1932, p. 646. 

Discipline } 1939, p. 696. 

^ 58 Discipline 3 1952, p. 633. 
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quite differently: 

Total abstinence is the historical position of our church. 

We seek to protect the individual, the home, and society from 
the social, economic, and moral waste of any traffic in intoxi¬ 
cants and habit-forming drugs and from the invasion of the home 
by the advertising of alcoholic beverages. We urge objective 
and scientific study of the effects of alcoholic beverages and 
narcotics, and the use and support of educational processes in 
teaching abstinence of these effects. The church should also 
seek to understand the causes of alcoholism and drug addiction, 
and to give help to their victims in a healing and redemptive 
ministry and fellowship.261 

This statement contained three surprises. First, the statement 
misrepresented the Methodist heritage when it said, "Total abstinence 
is the historical position of our church." What about Methodism's 
earlier position of moderation in the use of weaker alcoholic beverages 
as well as the medicinal uses for distilled liquors? The church's 
position as recorded in past Disciplines was far too complex to have 
been referred to as "the historic position." 

Secondly and of far more significance, however, was the call 

for "scientific study" to gain more knowledge about the effects of 

alcoholic beverages. This was vastly different than condemning any- 

263 

thing and everything to do with beverage alcohol itself. 

For the first time the church showed real concern for the 
redemptive and healing ministry it could offer the alcoholic. Wesley 
had begged compassion for the "drunkard," but had a trial procedure 


Discipline 3 1956, p. 705. 
2 ^ 2 See above, pp. 111-112. 
263 See above, pp. 78-79. 
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264 

for dealing with chronic drunkards. Later Methodists were not so 

26 c 

kind, as evidenced even by other sections of this same 1956 Discipline.' 
This new ministry was a very new policy. 

The trend continued. Four years later this section above was 
retitled in the Discipline from,‘Narcotics and Intoxicants" to "Tem¬ 
perance." The first sentence read, "We believe that the disciplined 
life in Christ is a temperate life." Now this could be taken in two 
ways: 1) as Wesley meant it--temperate in all things, or 2) as later 
Methodism had changed it to mean, applying to alcoholic beverages. In 
any case, the direction of the Social Creed had markedly changed 
since 1908. 

By 1964, the shift was complete to total concern for the effect 
of beverage alcohol on our fellowman and on the need to help him. The 
title change this year reflected that concern—"Alcohol Problems." 
Abstinence was called for simply because of our love for God and 
neighbor. Under the section titled, "Drug Abuse," the following state¬ 
ment appeared, in which it was obvious that the church was beginning to 
recognize the relationship of alcohol—as a drug—to other drugs: 

We seek to overcome those social and psychological forces 
which lead so large a part of our society to unhealthful de¬ 
pendence upon tobacco, alcohol, and drugs. The illicit traffic 

2 ^See above, p. 113. 

265 Up until 1964, a member of The Methodist Church still could 
be brought to trial and ousted for using, buying, or selling intoxica¬ 
ting liquors or in any way encouraging their production. Disdpline 3 
1964, p. 301. 

Discipline 3 1960, p. 689. 
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in drugs cannot be tolerated. Society must provide through 
public and private facilities for the treatment, rehabilitation, 
and after-care of narcotic addicts and other victims of drug 
abuse.267 

The fluidity of this trend came to an abrupt halt with the 

1968 merger with the Evangelical United Brethren church. The two 

churches were miles apart in regard to beverage alcohol. The foreword 

said, "The differences are largely in phraseology or emphasis," but 
268 

this was not so. 

The Methodist Social Creed emphasized 1) freedom: "... 

love for God and neighbor calls [italics added] us to abstain from 

the use of alcoholic beverages. . . ," 2) working together with those 

of different positions regarding alcohol to try to overcome alcohol 

problems, 3) providing a ministry—through the church—to those who 

269 

have already been hurt, and 4) seeing alcohol as a drug. 

The EUB statement sounded like the old-line Methodist state¬ 
ment prior to 1933, and many words were the same as those found in the 

270 

old Methodist resolutions at the turn of the century. It emphasized 
a legalistic "voluntary" total abstinence and complete legal prohibi¬ 
tion of the traffic in alcoholic beverages. There was no real freedom 
of choice, no awareness of a need to work with those of other persua¬ 
sions for treatment of alcohol problems, no concern for the church to 
be a healing and reconciling community, and no recognition of alcohol 


1 Disciplines 1964, p. 662. ^^Disciplines 1968, p. 52. 
Disciplines 1968, pp. 57-58. ^^See above, p. 105. 
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271 

as just one of many abused drugs. 

In 1972, the EUB emphasis disappeared and the new statements 
moved United Methodism in the direction that The Methodist Church had 
been going. The Social Principles statement, although twenty-two 
pages long, contained only two sentences that dealt explicitly with 
alcohol: 

We realize that the use of such drugs as alcohol and mari¬ 
juana can lead to a loss of effectiveness in human life and may 
result in drug dependency. We assert our long-standing con¬ 
viction that the choice to abstain from alcohol, and now mari¬ 
juana, is a faithful witness to God's liberating and redeeming 

love for persons. ^72 ... 

Having seen the church move to a more scientific view of alcohol abuse, 
it is somewhat surprising to see marijuana inserted into the paragraph 
with alcohol. We feel that marijuana deserves a paragraph all to 
its el f. 

The statement does avoid the implication that alcohol always 
has bad results for everyone; it avoids asserting the choice to abstain 
as the historic position of Methodism, and it makes clear that there 
are other Christian positions on beverage alcohol, thus destroying the 
grounds for self-righteousness. It does not assume that only absti¬ 
nence works, and its basis is not a Biblical literacy (i.e., Jesus 
never took a drink). 


^ Discipline 3 1968, pp. 64-65. 

^ 72 Social Principles of The United Methodist Church 3 pamphlet 
with statements of the General Conference of the United Methodist 
Church, adopted in Atlanta, Georgia, 1972 (Washington: Board of Church 
and Society of the United Methodist Church, n.d.), p. 12. For the 
context of the quote dealing with alcohol see the appendix. 
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In other places the statement deals with the church as the 
nurturing community. There is a paragraph on "consumption," and a 
statement about God's natural world being good. These and other refer¬ 
ences could all have implications on the church's beverage alcohol 
creeds. 

A second statement of the 1972 General'Conference is the 

Social Creed itself, the last section of the Social Principles. It is 

brief and stated in positive terms. Although there are no references 

to alcohol, the whole creed speaks to this and other issues. It is 

273 

brief enough to be included in a service of worship. 

So, we have seen that a social creed for Methodism has grown 
out of a social awareness. Wesley had no creed. As early Methodists 
attempted to deal with the social problems of the day, including alco¬ 
hol, they continually changed their positions. We see the church 
still struggling today to deal with social problems. The new inclusion 
of the drug marijuana is evidence of that continuing concern. But 
over the years, as evidenced by the changes documented in the Disci¬ 
plines j Methodism has left the object, alcohol, and focused its atten¬ 
tion upon people, and that's where the issues are. 


273 Ibid. a pp. 21-22. 
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TWO MERGING TRADITIONS 

THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH, 

AND BEVERAGE ALCOHOL 

In 1845, the southern part of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
broke off and formed the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. It 
remained a separate denomination until 1939, when it merged with both 
the northern branch and the Methodist Protestant branch. (The latter 
had disassociated itself from the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1828.) 
Its major documents are the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Disci¬ 
plines 3 from 1846 to 1938. They, too, were published every four years, 
with the exception of the 1862 Discipline , which was not published 
because of the Civil War. (The 1862 General Conference, which was 
supposed to meet in New Orleans in April of that year, did not meet!)^ 
Since we have traced the Methodist Episcopal Church in such 
detail, in this section we will simply note the outstanding differences 
between the two branches. Apparently, regarding beverage alcohol, the 
Southern branch had the same basic understanding as did the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Almost every one of the phrases regarding beverage 


^Charles T. Thrift, Jr., "Rebuilding the Southern Church," in 
Emory S. Bucke, (ed.). The History of American Methodism (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1964), II, 265. 
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alcohol that were present in the Methodist Episcopal Church continued 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for at least a quadrennium. 

Tendency Toward Brevity 

One of the major differences in the two branches was the ten- 

2 

dency toward brevity in the Southern Church. Part of this brevity was 
achieved simply by deleting portions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Disciplines. The whole section regarding a minister's duty toward God 
dropped out after 1858 and with it went the question: "... Do you 
choose and use water for your common drink? And only take wine medi- 

3 

anally or sacramentally?" Since the whole section dropped out, it 
would be difficult to attach very much significance to the deletion 
of this particular phrase. 

The same is true of the section on the Band Societies. It was 
included only in the first two Disciplines. When it went so did the 
admonition: 

To taste no spirituous liquor, no dram of any kind, unless 
prescribed by a physician. 4 

Again, considering that the whole section dropped out, it is difficult 

2 

For the sake of brevity and clarity, in the remainder of this 
section we shall refer to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, as the 
Southern Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church as the Northern 
Church. 

3 

Discipline 3 Souths 1846, p. 58; Discipline 3 South 3 1850, p. 

58; Discipline 3 Souths 1854, p. 79; Discipline 3 Souths 1858, p. 89. 

^ Discipline 3 South 3 1846, p. 83; Discipline 3 South 3 1850, p. 83; 
Discipline 3 South 3 1854 (does not appear). 
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to attach significance to the absence of this one phrase. 

The same is not true with another deletion. The 1846 and 
1850 Disciplines still forbade ministers' distilling or vending 
liquors: 

No elder, deacon, or preacher among us shall distill or 
vend spirituous liquors, without forfeiting his official 

standing.5 

When this dropped out, in 1854, from the section on local preachers, 

£ 

the remainder of the section was otherwise retained. The absence of 
the above phrase raises certain questions. Was there a change in 
policy which would allow ministers to begin to vend and distill these 
liquors again? Or was this simply a shortening of the Discipline , 
since by this time it was assumed that a minister should not do this? 

We do not know. Our guess is the latter, given the general pattern 
of the Northern Church at this time. 

The tendency toward brevity in the Southern Church was seen 
not only in the way the Southern Church slowly deleted what it did 
not need, but also in the way it refrained from adding Disci piinal 
regulations and laws; it simply dealt with these matters in another 
way. One clear example is its handling of the use of communion wine. 
From the Disciplines of the Southern Church it is impossible to tell 
when the Southern Church ever stopped using wine in communion. The 
Disciplines contain neither temperance resolutions nor specific 

5 

Discipline , South , 1846, p. 70; Discipline , South 3 1850, p. 70. 
^Discipline , South , 1854, p. 96. 
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instructions in the preface to the communion ritual stating that grape 
juice, as opposed t) wine, was to be used. 

Another example of the tendency of the Southern Church toward 
brevity can be seen in its lack of documentation regarding leadership. 
Beginning in 1906 the Bishop was given the power to appoint a member 
of the Annual Conference to engage in temperance work 7 (and this 

g 

power continued throughout the remainder of that branch's history), 
but other laws were not there. No minister in the Southern Church had 
to report on his temperance work at a quarterly conference; nor was he 
required to see that grape juice was served at communion. The role of 
the District Superintendent as an enforcer or encourager of temperance 
education in the local church never existed. 

Perhaps most outstanding of all was the lack of any specific 
statements about beverage alcohol. There were no explicit statements 
in favor of legal prohibition where as in the Northern Church this was 
seen as the only Christian way of handling the problem (during part of 
the Northern Church's history) and as the duty of the state. Appar¬ 
ently, the Southern Church believed very much as did the Northern 
Church, but simply chose to handle the problem in another way. Allen 
wrote that: 

. . . the southern branch of Methodism also joined in the 
pressures for legal prohibition of the traffic. The General 
Conference of 1906, for example, urged Congress to protect 
states in their right to apply their own prohibition laws and 

^ Discipline 3 South 3 1906, p. 52. 

^Discipline 3 Souths 1938, p. 76. 
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asked the national government to prevent shipment of intoxicants 
into states or areas with local prohibition laws. That conference 
likewise urged the states to strengthen their own prohibition 
statutes.9 

He also suggests that the Southern Church traditionally handled 
alcohol problems through the temperance boards of annual conferences 
rather than by making denominational statements or denominational 
law. 10 This is precisely what the absence would indicate. The 
activities of the annual conferences in the South were probably more 
active than those in the North. 11 


Changes in Position 


In addition to the general tendency toward brevity, we can 

also discern certain other changes in the Southern Church. It was 

extremely tardy in comparison with the Northern Church. It formed no 

12 

General Boards nor commissions on temperance until as late as 1918, 
fourteen years after they had appeared in the Northern Church. Like¬ 
wise, it was four to eight more years before it activated (or at least 
documented) the local church commissions. The Social Creed also 

^Joseph Allen, "The Methodist Board of Temperance as an Instru¬ 
ment of Church Policy" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 
1957), p. 54. 

^Ibid. 3 pp. 54-55. 

^Hunter D. Farish, The Circuit Rider Dismounts: A Social 
History of Southern Methodism, 1865-1900 (Richmond: Dietz Press, 

1938), pp. 305-324, cited by Allen, op. eit. 3 p. 55. 

^ Disoiptine 3 South 3 1918, pp. 174-176. 

1 ^Discipline 3 South 3 1922, pp. 284ff.; Discipline, South 3 
1926, pp. 246-248. 
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came rather late, in 1922.^ 

The really major changes in -policy from the Northern Church 
that were documented in the Disciplines of the Southern Church were in 
regard to the trial procedure. The first change of note was the 
tendency of the Southern Church for some time to use already-existing 
laws rather than form new ones. Whereas the Northern Church changed 
the weaker wording of Wesley's General Rules on drunkenness back to 
the older and stronger wording, the Southern Church simply carried 
on with the existing wording. 

Secondly, the Southern Church used another phrase from another 
part of those same General Rules, as a nail on which to hang its 
legislation against alcohol offenders. This is seen in an 1874 Epis¬ 
copal Judicial Decision against selling liquor by the drink, based 
simply on the General Rule requiring the "avoidance of evil of every 
kind." The reasoning went like this: 

561. Intoxicating Liquors. 

In a case of arraignment and trial, the accused admitted that 
he was engaged in the sale of intoxicating liquors by the quantity 
and by the drink, with the reasonable knowledge that it was 
bought to be used as a beverage, but his defense was that there 
was no law violated. He appealed from the decision of the Church 
committee, by which he was expelled, to the Quarterly Conference. 
The action and decision of the court below were sustained at the 
Quarterly Conference. The expelled person desired that the case 
might come before the bishop presiding at the Annual Conference: 
and to give his wish effect, the Quarterly Conference, although 
deeming the verdict and judgment just, under the construction of 
the law rendered, appealed from the decision of the presiding 
elder to the bishop presiding at the ensuing Annual Conference, 


14 


Discipline , South , 


1922, pp. 


251 ff. 
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upon the question of law: 'Does the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
by the large or small quantity, to be used as a beverage, con¬ 
stitute an actionable offense under Methodist law, as found in the 
Article of the General Rules requiring the avoidance of evil of 
every kind, and the doing of no harm—these General Rules them¬ 
selves being based upon the written word of God? 1 The plea- of 
the absence of specific law was relied on by the defendant in the 
case referred to. The ruling of the preacher in charge was that 
the case was actionable under the General Rule; and this ruling 
was sustained by the presiding elder on the appeal. Decided, That 
both were correct in the ruling. (1874)15 

The third example of a very major difference was the change 
in the way the Southern Church saw drinking as considerably less seri¬ 
ous than drunkenness. The Southern Church never did write a paragraph 
on alcoholic beverages into its trial procedure, but it did use words 
from the trial procedures to spell out the seriousness of certain 
offenses and the less-serious nature of other offenses. In 1882, the 
Southern Church added to its Discipline a section on temperance. All 
preachers and members were referred to the General Rule on drunkenness 
and were then told: 

In cases of drunkenness let the Discipline be administered 
as in case of immorality; drunkenness being a crime expressly 
forbidden in the word of God.15 

This rule did not change at all until the merger in 1939.^ 7 

Regarding drinking itself, however, the Southern Church was 
much less stringent than the Northern Church. It wrote in 1882: 


15 

16 
17 


Discipline, 

Discipline, 

Discipline, 


South, 
South, 
South, 


1894, pp. 305-306. 
1882, p. 123. 

1938, p. 339. 
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In cases of drinking, except in cases of necessity, let 
the Discipline be administered as for imprudent or improper 
conduct Jo 

This, too, was to endure throughout the remainder of the Southern 
19 

Church's history. 

As for the position regarding the manufacturing or sale of 

intoxicating liquors, this section repeatedly changed, both as to the 

seriousness of the offense and as to what it included. In 1882, the 

20 

offense was simply that of imprudent or improper conduct, but by 

21 

1890, it was considered an immorality. It also grew in what was 
considered an offense just as did the similar section in the Northern 
Church. First, one was considered guilty if he manufactured or sold 
intoxicating beverages. 22 But by 1938, preachers and members were 
considered guilty if they manufactured or sold intoxicating liquors to 
be used as a beverage, signed petitions for their sale, became a bonds¬ 
man for any who were selling, rented property to be used for sale, 
etc. 23 Throughout all of these sections preachers and laymen were 
treated alike. 

Another change from the Northern Church's procedure was the 

Discipline, South 3 1882, p. 123. 

^ Discipline 3 South 3 1938, p. 339. 

^Discipline, South 3 1882, pp. 123-124. 

2 ^ Discipline, South 3 1890» p. 129. 

^Discipline, South s 1882, pp. 123-124. 

23 Discipline 3 South 3 1938, pp. 339-340. 
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use of other organizations than a Board or Commission of Temperance to 

carry out the cause of Temperance in the South. Frederick E. Maser 

in "The Story of Unification, 1874-1939," in The History of American 

Methodism 3 seemed only partially correct when he wrote concerning the 

1939 merger and the Board of Temperance that: 

. . . This board was from the organization of the Northern 
Church, since no such board existed in the other two churches. 

Both the Southern Church and the Methodist Protestant Church 
were strongly opposed to the liquor traffic, but neither had 
created a board of temperance. 2 4 

True, there was no board at the time of merger. The Southern Church 
decided in 1934 to dissolve its board and let other agencies and 
boards take its place. Prior to 1934, there was a commission and then 

25 2g 

a board. Allen even discusses reasons for its dissolution. 

Summary 


If we survey the total picture of the Southern Church we see 
the same basic pattern as the Northern Church, but with the exceptions 
just listed. The first impression one has when comparing the two 
traditions is that the Southern Church did very little with the sub¬ 
ject of beverage alcohol in the Disciplines. Allen has pointed out 

24 

Frederick E. Maser, "The Story of Unification, 1874-1939," 
in Bucke, op. cit . 3 III, 467. 

25 

Discipline 3 South 3 1918, pp. 174-176; Discipline 3 South 3 1922, 
pp. 249-251; Discipline 3 South 3 1926, pp. 244-247; Discipline 3 South 3 
1930, pp. 255-258. 

Allen, op. cit. 3 pp. 146-153. 
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that the Southern Church simply went about the task in a different way 
than did the Northern branch. Regardless of how little was written by 
the Southern Church, however, a sufficient amount of material was. 
written to prove that that tradition too, was an ever-changing one. 

The positions that it held by the 1939 merger were quite different than 
the positions that had been held earlier—and these positions did not 
seem to have much influence upon the direction of The Methodist Church 
beverage alcohol policy. 

THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH 
AND BEVERAGE ALCOHOL 

Although the impetus for forming the Methodist Protestant 

Church had roots in Wesley's attitude toward strict obedience to him 

and later to his successors, the General Convention of The Methodist 

Protestant Church did not meet to form its first Discipline until in 
27 

1830. Its first law book, The Constitution and Discipline of The 
Methodist Protestant Church 3 was published in 1831. From 1830 until 
the 1939 merger this branch also concerned itself with beverage 
alcohol. In many ways it traced out its concern as did the other two 
branches, and yet, it was quite different from the two. 

A Gigantic Rewriting 

Whereas, the Southern Church took the Northern Discipline and 
27 

Douglas R. Chandler, "The Formation of the Methodist Protes¬ 
tant Church," in Bucke, op. dt . 3 I, 660ff. 
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simply cut here and there, to a great extent the Protestant Church 

28 

rewrote the rule book. In the Southern book one would see many 
word-for-word parallels. When one looks at the Protestant Disciplines 
however, one sees that Methodist Protestantism radically altered both 
the name and format. They deleted the rules of the Band Societies; 
also the phrase about ministers "choosing and using wine." Indeed, 
not one phrase about beverage alcohol remained unchanged. 

The 1931 edition of the Protestant Discipline retained the 
General Rule regarding drunkenness, but reinstated the old Wesley 
wording. 29 The Ritual of Holy Comnunion still included the words 
"bread and wine," but the prayer of consecration in which they 
appeared was rewritten. There was a phrase which said that minis¬ 
ters were to: 

Abstain from the use of tobacco in all its forms; and use 
no stimulating liquors, except medicinally.^ 1 

This resembled rules in the Northern and Southern branches and yet 

it was decidedly different, because of the word "stimulating." This 

could be the earliest record in a Methodist rule book for the advoca- 

32 

tion of abstinence, except medicinally, from all intoxicants. 

2 ^For the sake of brevity and clarity, in the remainder of 
this section we shall refer to the Methodist Protestant Church as the 
Protestant Church. The other two branches we shall simply call the 
Northern Church and the Southern Church. 

on 

Discipline , Protestant , 1831, p. 50. 

Of) 

u Discipline , Protestant , 1831, p. 78. 

^ Discipline , Protestant y 1831, pp. 49 "50. 

22 0n pages 58-59 of the 1834 Disciplines Protestants the 
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With this gigantic rewriting continuing throughout the history 
of the Protestant Church one notices some amazing omissions. No pas¬ 
sages dealt with structure; no passages dealt with temperance boards, 
committees, or special days. There was no section on leadership, no 
District Superintendent to deal with temperance matters, no duties 
assigned ministers to gear up committees, and no men to be stationed 
in temperance work. 

The whole matter of prohibition never made it into the Disci¬ 
pline , nor can we tell from the Discipline when the use of wine was 
discontinued for that was not documented. There were no lengthy trial 
procedures and there was no social creed. 


Significant Changes 


In 1831, there was more attention given to medicine than the 
other two Methodist traditions record. We will discuss it simply 
because it was different and because of its length. It was part of 
a whole section on advice to ministers and members that continued 
through the 1860's. 

3. The medicinal use of ardent spirits. Reasons analogous 
to those just offered on the last point, might here be applied 
and urged why, as the followers of Christ, we should be infi¬ 
nitely vigilant against an evil, which is ever so ready to creep 
upon us under the guise of necessity; and why, as the friends 
not only of religion but humanity, we should employ our united 
efforts to discourage and annihilate a fatal custom, which has 
ruined, and is still ruining, here and hereafter, thousands of 
immortal beings. It has been well said, that there would be no 


section was changed to "spirituous liquors." 
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■intemperate men, if there were not at first temperate men. This 
truth we would do well to remember at all times, and to give it 
as much practical influence as possible upon the community. In 
the use of the article now under consideration, long experience 
has shown that there is scarce any such thing as a safe and inno¬ 
cent medium. As a medicine 3 it may be used, under the advice 
of a skilful physician, but even then, like other medicines, 
sparingly and unfrequently [sic], to be of any salutary and per¬ 
manent service. We pray then, that our people may individually 
show an instructive and forcible example on this subject, and 
be forward and active to promote, at least by counsel and practice, 
the exertions now making in many parts of American Christendom, 
to lessen and ultimately extirpate a vice, which has blighted so 
many brilliant minds, caused so much public and domestic calamity 
and distress, and sent to the world of perdition and despair 
such numbers of invaluable souls. 33 

The Protestant Church made other startling changes in regard 

to Wesley's General Rules. The 1858 Discipline stated that the General 

Rules did not have to be followed explicitly and were not a test of 

membership, but a memorial to John and Charles Wesley.^ Inl877, 

because the Methodist Protestant Church combined with some other 

denomination known also as The Methodist Church, the attitude toward 

the Rules changed again. Apparently the latter denomination involved 

in the merger was smaller than the former because the former's name 

remained the same. But the General Rules were completely rewritten and 

renamed. They became known as Christian Duties and were held to be 

35 

teachings that the Bible required. In this statement, the old Wes¬ 
leyan General Rule regarding drunkenness was enlarged to forbid: 


33 


'Discipline 3 


34 


35 


Discipline 3 
Discipline 3 


Protestant 3 
Protestant 3 
Protestant 3 


1831, pp. 139-141. 
1858, p. 75. 

1878, pp. 146ff. 
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Drunkenness, or the manufacturing, buying, selling, or 
using intoxicating liquors, unless for mechanical, chemical 
or medicinal purposes, or in any way intentionally aiding 
others so to do.36 

This is quite interesting in two ways. First, it would appear 
that instead of developing a separate trial law or procedure, the 
attempt of the Protestant Church was simply to enlarge the old General 
Rule on drunkenness. Secondly, it is interesting in that it allowed 
certain exceptions such as mechanical or chemical uses, which the 
other traditions never allowed. Furthermore, instead of saying, 

" . . . unless in cases of extreme necessity," it spelled out medicinal 
purposes. These Christian Duties remained in this form until the 
merger in 1939, thus suggesting that in the Protestant Church one 
could always use intoxicating 1iquors—though not as a beverage. 

Because no change was ever documented in the Disciplines^ it 
is difficult to say whether or not the position of the Protestant 
Church was different than the Northern Church in regard to its change 
to grape juice from sacramental wine. There was a pamphlet that had 
been pasted into one 1900 edition of the Discipline pleading for the 
use of grape juice. This could have been used in a variety of ways. 

It was in no way a part of the Discipline 3 but a pamphlet that someone 
had found or been given. We do not know when it was published. If it 
were written at that time and passed out sometime after the 1900 Gen¬ 
eral Conference, it would suggest that wine was still in use in the 
Protestant Church. A far more certain source of information would be 

36 

° Discipline 3 Protestant 3 1878, p. 146. 
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through the Minutes of the Protestant Church, or copies of the resolu- 
. 37 

tions they passed. 

'There were differences, then, between the ways that the 
Methodist Protestant Church and the Northern Church handled the tem¬ 
perance issue and the subject of beverage alcohol. Methodist 
Protestantism never formed a General Board of Temperance. Much of 
the legislation that the Northern Church, and even the Southern 
Church passed, the Methodist Protestants did not pass. One can say, 
however, that even the Methodist Protestant Church was ever-changing. 
Its position differed from the other two branches and from Wesley. 

We cannot be sure, however, that this church had much influence on 
the beverage alcohol policies of the new Methodist Church that was 
formed. 


37 Since their resolutions were not printed in their Disciplines, 
they are not readily available. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SUMMARY OF DOCUMENTATION 

What have we found? American Methodises beverage alcohol 
tradition has been dynamic and ever-changing. The position it held in 
1972 is not the position that was documented even four years before, 
much less ten years before. That position, moreover, is different 
than the position ten years prior to that. As we have said, we have 
changed quite a bit from early Methodism in America and from John 
Wesley himself. 

We have learned that originally the church intended to follow 
Wesley, but over the years it did alter his position in a number of 
respects. In regard to beverage alcohol we have found that the 
country's preoccupation with prohibition influenced a great many of 
the changes that occurred. Wesley used the term "abstinence" in regard 
to food, drink, and other things, but never as Methodists eventually 
used it—total abstinence from beverage alcohol. To Wesley, it simply 
was a word usually used with "fasting." Likewise, the word "temperance',' 
he used in regard to all things; but eventually its meaning came to be 
synonymous with total abstinence from beverage alcohol, too. The most 
recent Disciplines rarely even use the word "temperance," apparently 
because of its association with beverage alcohol. It is regrettable 
that Wesley's important theme of "leading a temperate life" is no 
longer a part of American Methodism. 

176 
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We have learned that Methodism in America continually changed 
its attitude toward the "drunkard," although Wesley viewed him with 
compassion and bade members to continue to work for his salvation. 

Wesley opposed drunkenness itself as a thoroughly inappropriate use 
of the beverage alcohol and American Methodism has continued to keep 
to that position. 

We have learned that as Wesley had opposed all distilleries, 
American Methodism has continually taken some stand or another against 
distillation. Early Methodists condemned their members who did the 
distilling and even passed a law that they could not do any such thing. 
During the prohibition era Methodists opposed all liquor, not only dis¬ 
tilled liquor, and opposed and condemned all who had anything to do 
with it, including selling and giving it away. 

Wesley felt that wine was "one of the noblest cordials in 
nature" and used it himself in moderation throughout his lifetime. He 
also felt this way about the other weaker beverages, beer and ale. But 
he felt that spirituous, or distilled liquors, had use only as medi¬ 
cines and he recommended specific prescriptions using them. For a 
time, as we said above, all liquor of any kind was condemned by Meth¬ 
odism, but the most recent position is that laymen can make the ethical 
or moral choice to drink or to abstain—and this is different than what 
is recommended for the minister. Here again, American Methodism has 
altered a significant part of the Wesleyan tradition. Wesley had the 
same beverage alcohol standards for laymen and for ministers. The last 
policy in the Discipline resulting from the prohibition era is the rule 
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that only the pure unfermented juice of the grape is to be used for 
communion. This change from the Wesleyan tradition has yet to be 
successfully challenged. Yet throughout its history American Method¬ 
ism has continued to use the words "bread and wine" in the Prayer of 
Consecration. This never changed, apparently because they could 
always be interpreted symbolically. 

We have also learned that in spite of Methodism's never having 
trial procedures for ministers who were involved with beverage alcohol, 
as of 1972, only ministers might be required, by disciplinal law, to 
justify their drinking. The specific trial procedures for laymen who 
were involved with beverage alcohol, and there were many, simply dis¬ 
appeared from the 1972 Discipline. Wesley's trials were primarily 
for "chronic drunkards" and he used only his General Rule for this. 

The changes in structures of Methodism during the prohibition 
era were astounding—there were new rules, new duties, and new com¬ 
mittees. The Methodist Episcopal Church even called itself a temperance 
society. John Wesley had never viewed his societies as becoming organ¬ 
ized to deal with one specific issue to that extent. The failure of 
American Methodism's position on beverage alcohol was never more 
evident than when the prohibition amendment was repealed. All the 
rules, duties, and committees had simply not worked. Thus, the last 
twenty years of Methodism's history have seen so many of these struc¬ 
tures disappear, that we can only find remnants left here and there 
needing reconsideration. 

The new rules and new duties made our professional ministers 
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almost into full-time prohibitionists, and American Bishops gained a 
new power: that of appointing ministers to full-time positions of a 
specialized ministry. This power of the Bishops was used to establish 
a "temperance agent" during the prohibition era. 

John Wesley also had no social creed, but American Methodism 
felt the need to develop one in order to deal with the social issues 
of the day in an effective manner. Over the years the focus of atten¬ 
tion onto the subject "alcohol" itself, has shifted to be a focus on 
"people" instead. The latest Social Creed is a positive statement 
that can be used in worship. There are no longer any specific refer¬ 
ences in it to the evil of alcohol. The lengthy Social Principles 
statement, of which the Social Creed is a part, does remark, almost in 
passing, that abstaining from alcohol is a "faithful witness to God's 
liberating and redeeming love for persons." Only the reference to 
marijuana in the same paragraph seems to be inappropriate—because its 
abuse is so relatively new compared to alcohol abuse and less is known 
about it. 

We have learned that the three churches merging in 1939 did 
not agree with one another in a number of respects. The merger caused 
some old irrelevant material to be dropped from the Discipline, as did 
the merger with the Evangelical United Brethren in 1968. These various 
differences only seem to reemphasize the point that The United Meth¬ 
odist Church is no longer a small "sect" with great control over 
individual members, but is now a great "church" that has to deal with 
even greater issues that affect so many. Any one local church in 
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American Methodism may in fact be quite different from any other church 
in actual practice today. But to keep all these individual churches 
within American Methodism means to accept these differences and work 
toward God's greater goals. 

So American Methodism has changed—especially in regard to 
beverage alcohol—and it is hoped that it will keep right on changing. 
For the church must always be alive to the beckoning of the Holy 
Spirit in its age. A church that is the same today as it was a hundred 
years ago still worships the God who spoke a hundred years ago, rather 
than the God of today. A church that cuts itself off completely from 
its tradition worships a God of relativism, however, swinging with 
the fads of the day. The United Methodist Church must somehow stay in 
between these two extremes and get ready for the future. 
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PART IV 

WHERE DO METHODISTS GO FROM HERE? 
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CHAPTER X 


SOCIAL FACTORS 

Our ultimate goal is to recommend a position regarding the use 
of beverage alcohol for today's United Methodist Church. Before we 
can recommend a new position we must deal with a brief investigation 
of some relevant social factors, certain theological positions, and 
some insights from pastoral care. Having explored these concerns, and 
after a brief review of Methodism's past traditions, we will be ready 
to recommend a United Methodist beverage alcohol policy for today. 

America and the World's Needs 

As it seeks to establish policy during this period of history, 
the church needs to examine the total world situation. Just to look 
at social factors in the United States is to be both selfish and fool¬ 
ish. When one dares look at the total world, what he most notices are 
contrasts—contrasts between the world citizen's scarcity of goods and 
the United States citizen's plenty. Two-thirds of the world's popula¬ 
tion have malnutrition from lack of proper foods as their one major 
health problem.^ Bishop Eric Mitchell, of Hyderabad, India, announced 
at a Southern California-Arizona Conference on June 16, 1970, that in 
the United States we discard enough food off of our plates in one meal 

^Harvey Seifert, Ethical Resources for Political and Economic 
Decisions (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1972), p. 30. 
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to feed all of the starving of India for a day. Even if this be an 
exaggeration, its truth is uncomfortably close. Whereas in the United 
States we have only 6% of the world's population, we consume approxi- 

3 

mately 40% of the world's production of natural resources. The great 
poverty of much of the world is a fact. Many have not even the bare 
necessities of life, yet we look for Christmas presents for "the man 
who has everything." Such contrasts would seem to require our cutting 
back on all luxuries and unnecessary forms of enjoyment. 

Yet for the individual Christian simply to cut back is not the 
answer. Heilbroner in. From Capitalism to Socialism^ has pointed out 
that our giving money or our denying ourselves as individuals is 
insufficiently effective in helping citizens in the underdeveloped 
parts of the world.^ The way we can assist the citizens of the third 
world is not by giving them a few pennies out of our pockets, but by 
supporting governmental policies that will allow their whole system to 
change. Their entire society including their power structure will 
have to be turned around before these people develop the self-determi¬ 
nation which will help bring them out of their misery. 

A Christian who deprives himself of a drink, so that he can 
send a few pennies to feed the starving of Africa may gain thereby an 

O 

Sermon delivered to the Southern California-Arizona Annual 
Conference of The United Methodist Church, June 16, 1970, Redlands, 

California. 

^Seifert, op. cit . 3 p. 30. 

^Robert L. Heilbroner, Between Capitalism and Socialism (New 
York: Random House, 1970), pp. 60-62. 
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easy conscience and a good night's sleep; just his few pennies will 
not bring about the changes he thinks they will. This is merely to 
say that while a church policy on alcohol—if it is to be relevant- 
must deal with the plight of today's world, it must not do so in a 
simplistic manner. 

Alcohol in America 

Americans apparently accept alcohol in prescribed medicines. 

One does not often hear complaints about taking alcohol-based medicines 
such as "elixirs." In addition most Americans seem to accept alcohol- 
based non-prescription drugs such as Nyquil. Donald C. Labrecque, 
director of clinical research at Vick Laboratories in 1970 and 1971, 
recently testified before a Senate Committee that this popular "... 
night-time cold remedy with annual sales of more than $20 million 
. . . contains 25 per cent alcohol. . . ." 5 Considering such sales, 
apparently Americans accept the medicinal use of alcohol. 

Trends in use. The majority of Americans also accept the use 
of alcohol in "beverages." In the last decade American consumption of 
absolute alcohol in "beverages" has apparently increased nearly 20%. 6 
The increase in the total number of drinkers accounts for most of this 

5 Progress Bulletin [Pomona], December 7, 1972, A-l. 

6 U.S., Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, First 
Special Report to the U.S. Congress on Alcohol cmd Eealth 3 December 
1971 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1971), p. 18. 
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increase, although the average amount consumed is also up. 7 A Health, 
Education, and Welfare Report to Congress, speaking of the increase in 
the number of drinkers, points out that this includes both adults and 
youth. Prior to World War II only about 40% of the women over twenty- 
one drank and only about 60% of the men. At present 60% of the women 

O 

over twenty-one drink and nearly 80% of the men. Formerly there were 

no statistics on those under twenty-one. Recent studies show that at 

least 57% of boys ages fifteen to twenty drink and 43% of the girls. 

Thus, over two-thirds of the United States population fifteen years 

g 

and older drink. That amounts to over 95 million drinkers. 

Consequences of abuse. The subject of alcohol leads almost 
inevitably to the subject of alcohol abuse. A task force gave these 
special findings from a study for the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Alcohol is the most abused drug in the United States. The 
extent of problems related to alcohol abuse and alcoholism is 
increasing and has reached major proportions. 

An estimated 7 percent of the adult population in the United 
States manifest the behaviors of alcohol abuse and alcoholism. 
Among the more than 95 million drinkers in the Nation, about 9 
million men and women are alcohol abusers and alcoholic indi¬ 
viduals JO 

There are four major consequences of this abuse. 

One is loss of money. The H.E.W. report to the Congress 
stated that: 


7Ibid.y p. 16. 
9 Ibid. , p. 9. 


^ 'lbid. 3 pp. 17-18. 
10 Ibid., p. viii. 
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Alcohol abuse and alcoholism drain the economy of an esti¬ 
mated $15 billion a year. Of this total, $10 billion is attrib¬ 
utable Id lost work time in business, industry, civilian government, 
and the military ... $2 billion is spent for health and welfare 
services provided to alcoholic persons and their families . . . 
and property damage, medical expenses, and other overhead costs 
account for another $3 billion or morejl 

Alcohol abuse is also implicated as a primary cause or a 
related cause of a multitude of health problems. These include: 

Brain disorders such as Wernicke's syndrome, Korsakoff's 
psychosis, niacin-deficiency encephalopathy, and Marchiafava's 
disease. 

Disorders of the digestive system. ... 

Generalized myopathy and cardiomyopathy, numerous nutri¬ 
tional diseases in addition to some of the encephalopathies, 
including polyneuropathy, beriberi heart, pellagra, scurvy, and 
anemia. 

Atrophy of some endocrine glands, disturbances of metabolism 
that may aggravate or precipitate such conditions as gout and 
hypoglycemia, and disturbance of metabolism of other drugs. 

Increased risk of accident, injury, and death from intake 
of other drugs that interact additively or potentiatively with 
alcohol J 2 

A third major consequence of alcohol abuse is crime. Public 
drunkenness, apart from driving while intoxicated, accounts for 
approximately one-third of all arrests made each year. If driving 
while under the influence, vagrancy, and disorderly conduct were 
included it would account for 40 - 49% of all arrests. This problem 
of the relationship between crime and alcohol, particularly as it is 
related to vagrancy, has unfortunately given a false impression. The 
skid-row alcoholic, so often picked up for drunkenness, is often seen 
by the public as "the" typical alcoholic. The exact opposite is the 
case. The skid-row alcoholic, though he may account for a number of 


^ Ibid. 


Ibid. a p. 54. 


U Ibid. J p. 


vi i i. 
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the vagrancy arrests, accounts for only 3 - 5% of the alcoholics in 
America. 14 Many of the arrests include other than the skid-row 
alcoholic. 

Another troubling consequence of alcohol abuse in our mechan¬ 
ized society is the number of related accidents—industrial accidents 
as well as highway accidents. As mentioned before, the latter alone, 
in one year claimed twenty-eight thousand lives. 1 ^ Among youth aged 
sixteen to twenty-four who die in traffic accidents, six of every ten 
die because of alcohol abuse. 1 ^ Nor is prevention easy. In California 
during the seven hour period over the 1972 Christmas weekend, highway 
patrol officers arrested twenty-five hundred drunken drivers. 17 That 
still did not stop the carnage. 

Most of the highway deaths appear to be caused by drunken 
drivers, yet even a mild amount of alcohol in the driver could be con¬ 
sidered alcohol abuse. Few states have implied consent laws affecting 
any but the "noticeably drunk." In most states a "Driving While Intoxi¬ 
cated" ticket is not even allowed unless the driver has as much as 
0.1 or 0.15 alcohol level in his bloodstream. To produce an 0.1 
alcohol level, a man of 150 pounds would have to drink four cans of 
beer or four cocktails within the hour before testing. That amount, 
according to the H.E.W. report, would cause any 150 pound man to be 


U Ibid. 15 Ibid ., p. 3. 1 ^Ibid. , p. viii. 

1 ^Progress Bulletin [Pomona], December 28, 1972, A-3. 
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"perceptibly clumsy." 18 One U.C.L.A. research psychologist studied 
the effect of a little less than one cocktail or one can of beer on 
an expert driver. The racer's time slowed from 1:58 to 2:10 by that 
small amount of alcohol. On another test by the same researcher, a 
driver was allowed to reach an .08 alcohol blood level, far below 
most states implied consent law and roughly the equivalent of having 
had either three cans of beer or three cocktails. His sober time of 
1:39 slowed to 2:18. 19 This suggests how even a small amount of the 
beverage can be abusive when one is on the highways. 

Cures. Yet we also live in a time when knowledge is available 
for treatment. In the past some have thought of the alcoholic as 
hopelessly doomed. Today this is not true. Although there is still 
a tremendous amount of research needed on methods of treatment, yet: 

. . . enough is known at present about the treatment and 
rehabilitation of alcoholic persons to make a difference in 
their lives and that of their families. ... A wide variety 
of treatment methods are avail able to help the alcoholic indi¬ 
vidual to overcome his alcoholism and the other problems 
associated with it.20 

Alcoholism is a complicated disorder, but it can be 
treated successfully. 21 

Our need today is to supply resources to treat the problem adequately 
and to help create a climate where the alcoholic will be more open to 


18 U.S.D.H.E.W., op. ait.* p. 37. 

19 Progress Bulletin [Pomona], December 21, 1972, A-2. 
20 U.S.D.H.E.W., op. eit.j pp. 67-68. 

21 Ibid. 3 p. 82. 
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that treatment. Lack of knowledge in treatment is not the problem. 

The unconcerned industry. The alcohol industry assumes rela¬ 
tively little responsibility for alcohol problems. It contributes to 

22 

research on alcohol problems approximately $100,000 annually and 

23 

spends annually nine thousand times that much on advertising. One 
can rightfully question an industry's spending so little on alcohol 
research when it spends so much on alcohol advertisements—particularly 
since its product is one of the contributing factors in the $15 billion 
loss to the American economy. In a day when other industries are being 
forced to look at the safety of their products and the social and 
environmental costs of their industry, one can raise serious questions 
about an industry that seems so relatively unconcerned. Of course the 
alcohol industry can pleaid that the problem is not their product, but 
its misuse. Such an argument does not stand up, however, in a day 
when automobile manufacturers are expected to produce cars which will 
be safe even though driven recklessly. 

Social Factors in Christianity and in Methodism 

Methodism, if it is to help the individual Christian deal 
relevantly with the beverage alcohol issue, must have a policy which 


22 Report by the Scientific Advisory Council on the Alcoholism 
Research Grant Program, Licensed Beverages Industries, Inc., cited by 
Maurice R. Davenport, "The Alcohol Industry," Engage, IV (August iy/^J, 
39. 


23 Developed from Standard & Poor's Survey of the Alcohol 
Industry, October 1971, cited by Davenport, Ibid. 
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has considered the foregoing. But its policy must also consider cer¬ 
tain factors which are social in nature and are directly related to the 
church as an institution. These are considerations regarding both the 
Christian church, as a whole, and Methodism, in particular. 

The Christian Church. Ecumenism exists with or without the 
Council on Church Union. Its existence may be seen in one United 
Methodist seminary's boasting a student body of thirty different denomi¬ 
nations. Because of this ecumenical thrust and in spite of being a 
United Methodist seminary, beer is an acceptable part of its annual 
lawn party and wine is the ingredient used in the cup at its weekly 
celebration of Holy Communion. This is as it should be. Sensing the 
true nature of the oneness of Christ's body requires one to take seri¬ 
ously the views of other denominations. Anything that tends to divide 

us as Christians has to be examined very carefully. 

But this is not to suggest that Methodism should simply reflect 
the behavior of society even if that society is made up of other 
Christians. Accepting the ecumenical nature of the church would seem 
on the one hand to require listening to what other Christians have to 
say and attempting to get rid of everything in good conscience that 
divides us, while on the other hand saying what we feel we have to say 
and doing what we feel we have to do. Both of the above are done in 
response to the Christ, who has claimed all of us. 

Methodism as a Church. Ernst Troeltsch in. The Social Teachings 
of the Christian Churches 3 suggested that denominations may be 
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categorized either as sects or as churches depending on whether they 
emphasize exclusiveness or inclusiveness of membership. Increasingly 
Methodism has chosen to embody many of the "church" values instead of 
the "sect" values. While basically middle-class, it has attempted to 
include members from every strata of society, from every profession, 
and from every section of the country. It has increasingly become a 
"national church" and has revelled in this. This choice to embody 
the "church" values by necessity limits any tendency toward sectarian 
radical ism. 

It remains to be seen how much The United Methodist Church 

wants to move in this direction. There are still those like Franklin 

25 

Litell, who call for more stringent membership rules. Regardless 
of how one feels about such rules, one must admit that unless the 
church is willing to draw certain membership lines, in a "sect" way, 
the institutional church loses its effectiveness to confront the 
culture. If the church simply reflects society, the lump of society 
loses its leaven. 

Methodist drinking has increased. From 1946 to 1963 there was 

26 

a substantial increase in the number of Methodists who drink. A 

2 ^Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian 
Churches , (New York: Macmillan, 1931), I, 331-343. 

25 Franklin H. Littell, Wild Tongues, A Handbook of Social 
Pathology (New York: Macmillan, 1969), p. 11. 

26 Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., "Pastoral Care and Abstinence," 
Christian Advocate, XII:4 (February 22, 1968), 7. 
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survey in 1963 taken by Mulford revealed that 61% of Methodists age 
twenty-one and older do drink. 27 Since then, there have been no com¬ 
plete surveys of Methodist drinking patterns but it would appear that 
drinking among Methodists will continue to increase, as will be 
explained below. At this time we should simply recognize what the 

increase from 1946-1963 suggests. 

It suggests, first, that even while the representative Method¬ 
ists did not strongly object to the church's stressing total absti¬ 
nence as its official policy, they themselves did not practice it. 

It would appear either that Methodists wanted the church to proclaim 
the ideal even if it was not lived, or that Methodists simply learned 
to ignore the official teachings of the church in this area. If it 
were the latter, it would seem that the laity saw the same kind of 
inadequacy in the position of total abstinence that many Roman Catho¬ 
lics still see in the official position on birth control. 

Perhaps more significant than either of the cases is a recog¬ 
nition that the old policy of total abstinence as an ideal simply did 
not work. Its goal was to solve the alcohol problem by decreasing 
the number of drinkers. This did not happen. Any who would have The 
United Methodist Church policy still be a strict view of total absti¬ 
nence must reckon with the failure of that policy. 


Methodist drinking will increase. Not only did 61% of Meth¬ 
odists over twenty-one drink in 1963, it is likely that since then the 


27 Harold A. Mulford, "Drinking and Deviant Drinking, U *S.A.» 
1963," Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol , XXV (December 1964),640. 
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number of Methodists who drink has increased—and will continue to do 
so. There are two reasons for this increase. The first is pointed 
out by Gusfield in Symbolic Crusade. Gusfield points out that whereas 
the traditional middle-class used to support abstinence as a symbol of 
identity, today's respectable upper-middle class would more likely 
support something like a wine-tasting party. The values of today's 
middle class simply are not the traditional middle-class values—and 
that change in values includes alcohol. Methodism, it would seem, is 
particularly involved here, because of its membership drawn from this 
particular class. 

Furthermore, recent studies in the United States and in Canada 
indicate that as " . . . educational, economic, and vocational levels 
rise and as size of community of residence increases," the number of 
total abstainers decreases. 29 At least part of these levels would 
seem to be relevant to Methodists today, if not all of them. Method¬ 
ists have increasingly moved up these scales, so that although John 
Wesley could refer to the Methodists of his day as poor, it is dif¬ 
ficult to do so today. Walter Benjamin, in The History of American 
Methodism, , described this change in the late nineteenth century when 
he wrote: 


2 ^0oseph R. Gusfield, Symbolic Crusade (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1963), pp. 5-9. 

29 Clinebell, op. cit p. 7. 

John Wesley, The Works of John Wesley (London: Wesleyan 
Conference Office, 1872; complete and unabridged ed.. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, n.d.), VII, 286-287. 
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... An ever decreasing number of Methodists wore overalls, 
carried a lunch pail, smelled of sweat, and came home with dirty 
and calloused hands. Instead, they had migrated into the occu¬ 
pations and professions of the middle class and were practicing 
law and medicine, operating small business establishments, 
teaching, clerking, and accounting. 31 

To say that The United Methodist Church in developing policy 
should recognize this increase in drinking is not to say that it 
should or should not approve of this increase. If true to its Lord, 
the church never seeks to reflect what the culture is doing. It is 
to mirror, instead, a light that will never flicker or fail—but it 
does have to take seriously what the culture says. 

To recognize for instance that the middle-class culture today 
readily accepts drinking as an identity symbol, is reason enough for 
the church to raise some questions, such as: "Why do so many United 
Methodists drink? Because it is all right to drink or because the 
culture says, 'It is all right to drink?" 1 If The United Methodist 
Church ever considers abandoning its total abstinence position it has 
to raise the same question: "Why, now, is The United Methodist Church 
abandoning this position? Because its Lord has called forth this 
change or because society says, 'It is all right,' and the church has 
simply chosen to reflect society?" 

Of course to raise these kinds of questions in regard to 
today, also necessitates asking why we began to espouse the total 
abstinence position in the middle part of the nineteenth century. 

31 

Walter W. Benjamin, "The Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
Postwar Era," in Emory S. Bucke (ed.), The History of American Method¬ 
ism (New York: Abingdon Press, 1964), II, 320. 
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Was this the voice of God or was this simply what the culture was 
doing? The change Methodism made in the nineteenth century to a 
total abstinence position may have been prompted by the voice of God. 

A study of history will also reveal that to a certain extent the church 
was reflecting part of its culture. 

Confusion about -position . Another interesting social factor 
is the lack of clarity in today's United Methodist position. This lack 
of clarity can lead to great misunderstanding. In the present 1972 
position on beverage alcohol, the word "total" never appears in rela¬ 
tion to abstinence. It is recommended that United Methodists abstain, 
but not that they practice "total abstinence." Is the lack of the 
word "total" a purposive omission? 

This is an important question, considering information from 
Tom Price, the Director of the Department of Drug and Alcohol Concerns. 

In a lecture at Berkeley, California, in 1970, he described five dif- 

32 

ferent official or semi-official abstinence positions. The United 
Methodist position he termed "voluntary abstinence," by which he dis¬ 
tinguished it from "legalistic abstinence," "non-legalistic absti¬ 
nence," "voluntary-permissive abstinence," and "exceptional abstinence." 
The paper is an excellent one and should be published. Unfortunately, 
although Price deals with various kinds of abstinence, he does not 

^Thomas E. Price, "What Do The Churches Say About Alcohol?" 
lecture (Berkeley School of Alcohol and Drug Studies, 1970), 9-22. 
(Mimeographed.) The sixth position he described was an unofficial 
one of "no-abstinence" held by young liberal clergy today. 
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draw a line between abstinence and "total abstinence." Thus one 
wonders what the omission of the word "total" in The United Methodist 
position means, if anything? It was certainly a part of the abstinence 
position in the past. 

Regardless of what the position is, its lack of clarity cannot 
but lead to confusion among Methodists. Indeed, if the position of The 
United Methodist Church has changed from "total abstinence" to "absti¬ 
nence" one can wonder not only what this means, but how this is under¬ 
stood by rank and file United Methodists. Interpreted literally, the 
change might mean that on some occasions it is recommended that United 
Methodists abstain, but that on other occasions abstinence might not 
be recomnended—even by The United Methodist Church. Regardless of 
the intent, the guess here is that "abstinence" will be interpreted to 
mean "total abstinence" since it has been interpreted that way for so 
long. Whatever the position is, it should be spelled out more clearly. 

Methodists without guidance. Another fact which must be taken 
into consideration is that by recommending only abstinence, as opposed 
to abstinence ov moderation, the church is in essence speaking its 
same message to the 61% or more that drink and have already learned to 
ignore the church's preaching on this matter. One possible problem 
with this is that it leaves the majority of United Methodists who are 
in fact choosing to drink without any guidance as to how to drink in 
ways that are conducive to the prevention of alcohol problems. This is 
particularly important since some 70% of all Methodist male college 
students drink, as we have mentioned before. By holding to what Howard 
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Clinebell calls the "one-track approach," The United Methodist Church 

33 

leaves these 70% without positive guidance in how to drink. 

Basically, we are saying that the church needs to be realistic 
in its social ethic. The majority of Methodists do in fact drink— 
as do their young people. To recognize this is first, to be honest, 
and secondly is to pave the way to begin to deal constructively with 
the situation as it is in fact. 


Present position increases problems? Clinebell makes a rather 
good case that a one-track abstinence policy may even increase problem 
drinking. He writes: 

. . . J. H. Skolnick selected a random sample of male college 
students who use alcohol, including Jewish, Episcopal, and Meth¬ 
odist students, and those with abstinence backgrounds but no 
religious affiliations (NAAB). He measured social complications 
resulting from drinking, such as damaged friendships, accidents, 
and failing obligations.34 

According to Clinebell, Skolnick found that the problems of Methodists 
were more than eleven times those of the Jews and approximately 20% 
greater than those of the Episcopalians. Clinebell quotes Skolnick 
as writing: 

'Total abstinence teaching seems to be a double-edged weapon. 
On the one side, it expounds and implants a repugnance to drink¬ 
ing as well as to intemperance; on the other, by identifying the 
act of drinking with intemperance, it suggests that the way to 
drink is, likewise, intemperately. It thus, in some people, 
inadvertently encourages the behavior it most deplores . 1 35 


m 34. 

clinebell, op. cit . 3 pp. 7-8. Ibid . 3 p. 8. 

^ 5 J. H. Skolnick, "Religious Affiliation and Drinking Behavior," 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol (September 1958), 468; cited 
in Clinebell, Ibid. 
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This might suggest that a Methodist policy should even encourage 
parents to teach their children how to drink. The H.E.W. report to 
Congress pointed out that in those groups or cultures where drinking 
is taken for granted, where no emotional rewards were reaped for show¬ 
ing prowess by how much one consumed, and where intoxication itself 
was abhorred, there was a low rate of alcoholism. As different as 
this may be for the United Methodist way of thinking. United Method¬ 
ists need to consider this in establishing its position. It could be 
that the very negative attention the subject has received has been one 
of the major causes of problem drinkers among Methodists and among 
others from abstinent traditions. 

Summary 

We have looked at but a few of the social factors that should 
be considered before we attempt to formulate a policy regarding bever¬ 
age alcohol. This list of factors is incomplete; they fail to make 
apparent the depth of concern that has guided Methodism in the past. 

We can be thankful for Methodism's willingness to attack the gigantic 
social problems related to beverage alcohol and to have attempted 
constructive action—even though the results may not have been what 
Methodism had hoped for. 

The attempt of this chapter has not been to focus on the con¬ 
cern that has always prompted Methodist action. (This in itself could 

36 U.S.D.H.E.W., op. ait, 3 23-24. 
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be another- paper.) Rather it has been the attempt to point out some 
of the factors Methodism must consider if it continues to show its 
depth of concern. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THEOLOGICAL AND ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

It would be impossible to explore all of the theological and 
ethical considerations which would go into making a decision on United 
Methodist alcohol policy. One could consider not only the nature of 
God and the nature of man; one could valuably explore the mission and 
ministry of the church and the goal of history, itself. Time permits 
us to outline only a few of these considerations. To start with we 
will look at five basic areas: 1) who saves man, 2) the locus of evil, 
3) the nature of man, 4) the attempt to live by rules, and 5) a cruci¬ 
fixion theology versus a resurrection theology. We will view each of 
these as examples of how different theological emphases affect 1) 
one's own choice as to how he will use alcohol, 2) one's attitude 
toward the behavior of others (and their use of alcohol), and 3) the 
church's attempt to provide a healing and reconciling ministry. 1 

WHO SAVES MAN? 

Salvation is an act of God. To the extent that one has 


William A. Clebsch and Charles R. Jaekle, Pastoral Care in 
Eistorical Perspective (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1964), suggest four 
interrelated pastoral care functions that they see occurring throughout 
history: healing, sustaining, guiding, and reconciling. I am attempt¬ 
ing here to combine healing and reconciling into one and am using that 
one function, and guidance, as two functions which are effected by 
one's theology. 
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experienced this salvation one is freed from having to save himself. 

He has neither to prove his own worthful ness, nor to establish his own 
goodness. What he does and what he avoids doing are no longer ways 
of saving himself, but are expressions of his salvation. 

Being saved by God, then, frees one from the necessity of 
having to save himself; it does not give one the license to act irre¬ 
sponsibly. To accept God's gift of salvation always carries with it 
the necessity of taking seriously the love with which one has been 
loved, and to accept this love means to take one's actions even more 
seriously than previously, but for a different reason: thankfulness 
to God. When one is aware that God accepts him as he is, his actions 
reflect not an anxious attempt to find approval, but a serious dedica¬ 
tion flowing from a sense of being called worthy. 

Does an awareness that God saves a person change completely 
every decision that a person will make? Hardly. One who is aware of 
God's salvation (and aware that he does not have to save himself) 
may behave precisely as one seeking to save himself. He may act the 
same way and do the same things. He may have a "drivenness" about him 
which some would misinterpret as a frantic search for life. But his 
drivenness would be different than the drivenness of one seeking to 
save himself. The actions of the latter person would spring from an 
anxious and agonizing attempt to be good enough to be accepted; the 
other's actions would come as he attempted in a disciplined way to 
respond to the love with which he had been loved. 

Since experiencing God's salvation affects a person completely 
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(even if he may do the same things that another may do), it therefore 
affects the way one deals with alcohol. Experiencing God's salvation 
causes one to dismiss alcohol use both as a vehicle for earning one's 
own worthfulness and as a criterion for fudging another's worthfulness 
(or goodness). One who has a boot-strap, "save-yourself-by-what-you- 
do philosophy," may make the same choices that a Christian would make 
regarding using or not using beverage alcohol. Both a Christian and 
a boot-strap theologian might choose either to drink or to abstain 
from drinking. The Christian, though, would know that he could not 
save himself by doing either. Drinking or not drinking would simply 
be a reflection of the love he had already experienced in Christ. 

The boot-strap theologian who thinks that he must earn his 
worthfulness by his own acts (whether by being a good host, by making 
a good impression, by being a responsible person, by drinking as much 
as his buddies, or by abstaining from drinking) has really not tasted 
the joy of God's salvation. One who has to earn his salvation (his 
self-respect, worth as a person, or goodness) by drinking as much as 
his friends do, by being the college's greatest connoisseur of the 
finest wines, or by being a teetotaler (as a way of protecting his 
virtue), is not free, nor has he experienced the freedom of God's sal¬ 
vation. Experiencing God's salvation frees one from having to earn 
the respect of oneself, the respect of others, and the grace of God. 
Yet, at the same time, one who has experienced God's grace may very 
well decide that he must become a total abstainer. He may become the 
most able host or make a good impression on people. He may be a 
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connoisseur of the finest wines. However, he will not use any of 
these means as an avenue to self-acceptance, to the acceptance of God, 
or to the acceptance of others. He knows that God already accepts 
him, and that God is trying to make known that acceptance of him every 
day in countless ways. 

Experiencing God's grace causes one to dismiss alcohol use as 
a criterion for judging another's worthful ness. Since persons are 
saved by God rather than by what they do, there is a preciousness about 
them regardless of what they do. The Christian may dislike another's 
deeds (his drinking to excess, his neglect of family, his drinking and 
driving, his condescension), but he does not judge that person by his 
deeds. The other's worth has already been determined by God's love 
for him. Recognizing this, one is freed from having to judge another 
by his behavior and can accept another even when he cannot accept his 
behavior. Recognizing where one's worthfulness and salvation comes 
from also causes one to recall, his own acceptance--in spite of his 
unworthiness—and, in humility, to be more tolerant of those who, like 
him, are imperfect. 

THE LOCUS OF EVIL 2 


Evil in a Bottle 


If one sees evil as contained in a product or in a bottle. 


2 

Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Understanding and Counseling the 
Alcoholic through Religion and Psychology (New York: Abingdon Press, 
1956). See his treatment of the relation of sin to alcoholism on 
pages 158-162. Although I am relating alcohol to evil, the original 
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then he will attempt to rid himself of the evil by getting rid of the 
product. To a certain extent, the prohibitionist movement was influ¬ 
enced by this theology. The tendency was to oversimplify the causes 
of alcohol ism—to see alcohol itself as responsible for the majority 
of the world's problems. Thinking in this way almost always leads one 
to a position of total abstinence. When one sees the product itself 
as totally bad, it becomes nearly impossible to help others learn safe 
ways of drinking. Also, with this understanding there can be no drink¬ 
ing without "sin." 

It is likewise difficult, if one holds this position, to be 
very tolerant of the views of others. When one takes something sinful 
into himself, he himself becomes tainted, and for another to associate 
with the sinful is to subject himself to this contamination. Any 
congregation of persons holding that alcohol itself is evil (and that 
anyone who drinks has thereby made himself evil) will likely force the 
alcoholic to seek reconciliation and help elsewhere, lest his very 
sinfulness contaminate them. Furthermore, their self-righteous atti¬ 
tude (if they themselves have not "touched a drop") might lead the 
alcoholic to find warmer acceptance outside of the church. 

This view of sin is, of course, indefensible. It conflicts 
with the Biblical understanding that, "... There is nothing that 

O 

goes into a person from the outside which can make him unclean." 


idea for this was prompted by the treatment in his book. 
3 Mark 7:15. 
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It conflicts with Paul's more thorough understanding of sin. Further¬ 
more, it is a distorted way of looking at the alcoholic-based on its 
over-simplification of the causes of alcoholism. This simplistic 
approach is inadequate to deal with man and with his many problems— 
one problem of which is his abuse of alcohol. 

Evil as Abuse 

One could also include alcohol among those things to which the 
following Biblical statement is applied, "... Everything is pure to 
those who are themselves pure. . . ." 4 Even the Apostle Paul seemed 
to have this view when he argued against those who said that it was 
necessary to abstain from meats and other things God had created. 

" . . . Everything that God has created is good; nothing is to be 
rejected, but all is to be received with a prayer of thanks; for the 
word of God and the prayer make it acceptable to God." We understand 
Paul to be saying that the evil was in receiving God's gifts without 
thanksgiving, that is, in using them improperly, rather than the items 
themselves being evil. 

It is doubtful that we would agree that everything that God 
has created is good. Are earthquakes completely good? Are all the 
natural processes? Even when they involve cancer? Though we might not 
carry this as far as Paul's literal statement does, perhaps we would 
say that there is, nevertheless, value in focusing more on the way God's 

4 Titus 1:15. 5 Timothy 4:4-5. 
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gifts are received—and used—than on the things themselves. God's 
gifts are good. But they can be misused. Clean air is good; but air 
can become polluted. The automobile which man has made from what God 
has given him is good. Yet, too many automobiles are less than good 
because of the pollution that they can create. 

Understanding evil as abuse allows one to make the decision 
between drinking or abstaining on the basis of possible abuse to 
himself or to others. This appears to be the basic position that the 
Roman Catholic Church has espoused through the years. John Wesley's 
position in regard to the milder beverages such as wine or ale often 
approached this position.^ To emphasize the way the beverage is 
handled as either evil or good moves one away from concern with the 
beverage per se and causes one to focus more on how the person uses 
the beverage, that is, on whetha^or not one is abusing the beverage. 

But abuse of the beverage is not so easily determined as one might 
think. Drinking only one cocktail or one can of beer on an empty 
stomach and then proceeding to drive one's car could be termed drinking 
abusively. Likewise, anyone who takes even one drink helps to support 
a whole industry that shows little concern for those hurt by its 
product. One therefore could say that by taking one drink a person is 
acting abusively. Abuse, then, is not easily determined. Each person 
who drinks has to weigh conscientiously the consequences of his 

®It could possibly be argued that Wesley's position was dif¬ 
ferent in that his position at times seemed to consider concern for 
the brother as well. 
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drinking or not drinking, and then decide what is or is not abusive. 

A church which sees evil in terms of abuse would be likely 
to set up guidelines and suggestions for those choosing to drink. The 
very tendency to see evil as related to using alcohol abusively should 
include identifying what this abuse might entail. But trying to sort 
out what is and what is not abusive could lead to devisive line¬ 
drawing. On the other hand, it could also lead to establishing some 
very constructive guidelines for the drinker. 

Focusing on alcohol abuse as evil could s like the "evil in a 
bottle" view, possibly lead one to think that those abusing alcohol 
are more sinful than himself. This attitude would be quite disruptive 
in the church and would tend to negate many values found in the "abuse" 
concept. Fortunately, this self-righteousness can be prevented if one 
is willing to remember that he himself is also sinful. Remembering 
one's own sinfulness allows one to affirm persons who drink abusively 
while discouraging their irresponsible behavior. That is, one who 
drinks abusively does indeed act immorally and sinfully—and such 
behavior should be condemned. But at the same time his behavior is 
condemned, he should be affirmed as a person, for all men are sinners— 
even if they sin in different ways. Including this kind of affirmation 
of persons along with every condemnation of irresponsible behavior 
helps establish the kind of redemptive and reconciling community in 
which the alcoholic and his family can find healing. 

When evil is stressed only in terms of abuse, , it can foster 
the unfortunate idea that alcoholism is caused simply by abuse whereas 
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the causes of alcoholism are many. It is always unfortunate when this 
happens, for when persons believe that abuse alone causes alcoholism 
they are more likely to criticize only the alcoholic, forgetting that 
the alcoholic's sickness is the symptom of a sickness which is both 
his and theirs. Thus, seeing evil only in terms of abuse is really 
an inadequate concept of the locus of evil. 

Evil Located in Society^ 

A third understanding of the locus of evil is that it is vested 
in society. Societal conditions which are bad enough to encourage a 
man to risk taking a product that he may not be able to handle become 
the problem, not alcohol itself. Howard J. Clinebell, Jr. in Under¬ 
standing and Counseling -tine Alcoholic through Religion and Psychology 
wrote: 

. . . the late E. M. Jellinek said in effect at the Yale 
Summer School of 1949: 'Alcoholism certainly is a moral prob¬ 
lem. If six out of every hundred persons who went swimming 
at a certain beach contracted a disease that had all sorts of 
destructive effects, it would certainlv be regarded as a 
question of public morals and safety.'^ 

Locating evil in society could certainly have the advantage of 
freeing an institution or person to begin to furnish guidelines for 
those who do drink. A church policy that focuses on societal evil 
rather than on the evil of a particular product would not necessarily 
have to condemn every use of a product. Seeing society as the evil 

^Clinebell, op. cit . 3 cf. p. 160. 

8 Ibid . 3 p. 160. 
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could also help a congregation avoid the tendency of criticizing any 
one person for his use of the product. Avoiding this would allow a 
congregation to get at seme of the societal causes of alcoholism. 
Avoiding this could, however, encourage a congregation to omit the kind 
of helpful confrontation of its members who drink abusively. This 
confrontation, along with caring, is necessary for growth. 


Evil as Related to Original Sin 


Another concept of the locus of evil involves what the Chris¬ 
tian faith has called "original sin." By this term we do not mean that 
something Adam once did is somehow passed on to following generations. 
Rather, we take the "Adam" story in the Bible as symbolic of the 
condition of every man. That is: 

. . . Even in his best acts, man seems to have an inescapable 
self-centeredness—a condition which causes him to deify his 
institutions, the things he has made, and even himself. The 
alienation from God which results from this idolatry is at the 
very root of many's aloneness and anxiety. By making himself 
the center of the universe, man cuts himself off from his own 
fulfillment—a fulfillment which can take place only as he 
establishes a genuine relatedness to the rest of creation and 
to the Creator. 9 

It is this tendency toward self-deification that is the state of 
"original sin." 

This understanding of sin sees that drinking itself can be 
either an attempt to find redemption by looking elsewhere than to God 
or can be a joyful appreciation of God's good universe which is to be 


^ Ibid. 3 p. 161. 
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accepted and used appropriately. This position asks why a man is 
choosing to drink. Is it one man's attempt to escape his manhood and 
pretend to be God? Is it an attempt to run from reality? Is it an 
act of joyful appreciation and celebration? The choice to drink or 
not to drink, for this position, is inconsequential in itself. It is 
merely a symptom of man's separatedness or of his relatedness. It's 
goodness or badness can be judged by what it symbolizes: escape or 
celebration. 

A church's policy based on this understanding would tend to 
be less self-righteous and thus more redemptive than other approaches. 
When one sees himself as sinful, and forgiven in spite of his sinful¬ 
ness, one has no reason to feel superior to another who happens to 
misuse a particular product. Realizing that this misuse is an expres¬ 
sion of the much deeper separation that all persons experience and 
participate in, he can be more understanding of others. Indeed to 
accept those who use the product abusively is simply to accept part of 
oneself, for original sin reminds one that all are caught in this 
sinful state. 

Summary 

An adequate understanding of the locus of evil does influence 
whether or not one drinks, prevents others from drinking, gives guid¬ 
ance to drinkers, and is able to form a reconciling and healing com¬ 
munity. This author believes that an adequate understanding of evil 
includes, "evil in society," "evil as original sin," and certain 
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aspects of "evil as abuse." Only the first view, "evil in a bottle," 
is clearly rejected. 

THE NATURE OF MAN 

Whether one sees man as a sinner who needs to be saved, as 
totally good, or as simul Justus et -peceabor (that is, at the same time 
saved and sinner), certainly affects one's attitude toward alcohol. 

We have already looked at man as a sinner, whether that sinfulness be 
because he 1) partakes of a sinful product, 2) acts sinfully (abur 
sively), 3) shares in societal sin, or 4) is involved in original sin. 
We have seen the results of these views. 

Throughout history some theologians have stressed the goodness 
of man, suggesting that one's sinfulness should be understood merely 
as a lack of knowledge. It seems, however, that understanding man 
simply as "good" fails to see adequately the tendency of man to per¬ 
vert the good and to use it for his own selfish purposes. Seeing man 
as totally good also has consequences in how one deals with alcohol. 

The Protestant reformer, Martin Luther, accepted neither that 
man is simply "sinner" nor that man is simply "good." He spoke of man 
as simul Justus et peoeato?' at the same time saved yet sinful. God 
treats man as saved even though man does not deserve this treatment 
and even while man is himself sinful. True, man cannot receive the 
fullness of God's salvation without accepting or responding to God's 
saving him. But God's initiative is always primary. 

With this understanding of man, one might choose to drink or 
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to abstain. One is aware that neither of these actions will save him 
and that neither of these actions will prevent God's loving him. 
Whether he drinks or abstains does not affect his salvation, but is 
rather a response to that salvation. Yet God's saving him does have 
certain consequences. Being accepted by God both frees man to respond 
more acceptingly and places on man the obligation to do so. One can¬ 
not really go on sinning as if nothing had happened when he is aware 
of his salvation. Arnold B. Come, author of Drinking: A Christian 
Position 3 states that God's salvation: 

. . . means that Jesus' word, 'God knows you, God loves you, God 
accepts you,' creates a new center of our being around which all 
our inner and outward wars and conflicts can revolve and in 
which they can find some degree of harmony and stability. It 
means I can accept myself for what I redly am, and be freed 
to become, in all my various roles in life, my true and best 
self. ... The Christian man . . . accepts with thanksgiving 
every dimension of his being as a gift of God, as a possible 
way of glorifying God. He revels in the enjoyment of his bodily 
existence with its capacities to eat, drink, run, see, hear, 
smell, touch, and sleep, without descending into selfish, crude 
bestiality. . . . 

Drinking for such a man is neither a matter of importance, 
nor a fearful evil in itself. It is one, but not the only or the 
best, way for man to relax from the pressure of the demanding and 
serious roles he plays in society, to relax so he can see and 
accept his simple human self and can regard all his various 
selves with humor. For a moment he will seek escape, not as the 
be-all and end-all of his existence, but as the good’, gift of a 
momentary respite from the battle of life, like sleep. And he 
will value the conviviality and companionship of the hour, not 
as the deepest and truest bond among humans, but as an honest one. 
• • • 

Christian man will resist, with all the power of his new- 
formed and ever-forming self or spirit, every corrupted use of 
alcohol, as he does the corrupted use of food, clothing, cars, 
money, and all things of life. He knows that too much alcohol 
can so easily shatter his 'identity,' destroy the unity and bal¬ 
ance of his complex self that has been so hardly won. He knows 
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that the simple joy of relaxation provided by alcohol can quickly 
andimperceptibly degenerate into a maudlin, raucous incoherence 
aS2 ^sickening.disgusting loss of responsible being and action.10 

Come speaks of the choice to drink. One with this view might 
also choose to abstain. He might do this as an expression of identi¬ 
fication with an alcoholic present who cannot use alcohol responsibly 
because of his alcoholism. Or he might choose to abstain as a way of 


witnessing to there being other ways of finding momentary relief from 
life which are equally as good as alcohol. Another reason he might 
abstain would be as an attempt to exert pressure on an alcohol industry 
that takes its responsibility so lightly. The point is that the choice 
would be his. It would not save him. but would be a response to God's 


love. 

In believing himself to be both saved and sinner, one would not 
base his acceptance of another on that other's drinking or abstaining. 
Since one's worth does not come from what he does, but from God's love 
for him, he accepts others as precious regardless of their behavior. 

He may, however, set up laws to help protect that very preciousness, 
if another proved that he would again and again hurt either himself or 
another. He knows well that too much alcohol can quickly make one 

bestial and totally irresponsible. 

To recognize that one is both saved and sinner should provide 

a firm foundation for being a part of a reconciling and healing com¬ 
munity. When one has indeed been accepted in spite of his own sinful 


^Arnold B. Come, Drinking: A Christian Position (Philade! 
phia: Westminster Press, 1964), pp. 75-76. 
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ness, he will find it difficult to point the finger at another who is 
sinful. He himself knows well the sinfulness that still lurks in his 
own heart. How can he who has these tendencies judge another? Also 
because he has known the joy of gracious acceptance he finds himself 
wanting to respond with joyous and gracious acceptance. This is what 
redemptive fellowships are made of. 

THE ATTEMPT TO LIVE BY RULES 

Periodically during the history of the Church men have 
attempted to live by a set of rules. At times this has been via the 
method of trying to follow the Bible verbatim. At times it has been 
by taking portions of the scripture, such as the Ten Commandments, the 
Sermon on the Mount, or the "Golden Rule" and following these as rules. 
Some have even attempted to discover precisely what Jesus did in his 
day and then have made that pattern of behavior a rule for us today. 

All of these approaches have been shown to be erroneous 
approaches to scripture by most modern Biblical commentators. Yet 
because there are those who still follow this method, I include this 
explanation. If one wanted to find a rule regarding drinking already 
in the scripture where would he go? Wine was seen as the good gift 
of God with which to gladden man's heart. 11 Jesus himself is credited 
as choosing wine as the symbol of his blood for the Last Supper. But 
there are cautions by the Apostle Paul and by Old Testament prophets 

11 Psalm 104:14-15. 
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against drunkenness. What then do we have? The rule of moderation? 

To adopt simply this rule of moderation as the justification 
for drinking would be to rule out our common humanity and concern for 
our neighbor. Freedom always has to be tempered by love, and love 
includes concern for the "weaker brother" who cannot handle his use 
of alcohol. Arnold Come points out that the very "weaker brother" 
maxim of Paul would rule out a rule of moderation. In everything the 
Christian does, he should bear this in mind. 

Yet even Paul's statement about the weaker brother should not 
be used as a rule. There are Christians who take Paul's statement, 

"It is right not to eat meat or drink wine or do anything that makes 
your brother to stumble," 12 and follow this as the rule "never to 
drink" because of one's influence on another's drinking. To interpret 
Paul's passage in this way is to distort it. There are three reasons 
that this is so. First, in this context Paul was referring to food 
offered to idols and the danger of hurting another's faith—not of 
hurting another's body. That objection in itself is rather weak; but 
there is a second objection. Paul uses the aorist tense which in the 
Greek always refers to a clipped, one-occurrence action. It is as if 
Paul were saying, "If on any one occasion eating meat or drinking wine 
will cause your brother to stumble, on that occasion you should not 
do it." If Paul had been talking about a continuing action he would 
have expressed such by using the imperfect tense rather than the 

12 Romans 14:21. 
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aorist. This leads us into the third and main objection: Paul was 
not setting down a new rule. As Come points out, Paul was not even 
making a rule of concern for the "weaker brother": 

One of the strangest twistings of Paul's teachings that has 
ever occurred has been in regard to this latter one: Paul's 
teaching that the Christian must always act freely and creatively, 
taking into consideration the unique human beings in each situa¬ 
tion, has been distorted by some into an absolute rule . . . that 
we must never drink because we never know when we are setting an 
example for a 'weaker brother.' The strange thing is that this is 
the kind of legalistic reduction of Christian faith and 'quenching 
of the Spirit' that Paul fought against with all his might. Paul 
specifically said that he never let his actions be controlled by 
some external rule but only be ruled inwardly by Christ's love.*3 

One may summarize this section with two statements. First, 
the Christian does not live by a set of rules (although he does use 
guidelines). The Christian lives by faith. To live by a set of rules 
would simply be to live by another form of boot-strap, or works- 
righteousness, theology. We have already discussed that. Secondly, if 
one decides to live by rules, these rules will affect his position on 
alcohol. But unless we know which rules he follows, it is impossible 
for us to suggest what effect they will have. 


CRUCIFIXION OR RESURRECTION THEOLOGY 


Closely tied to any ethical decision regarding alcohol is one's 
basis for theologizing. Does one begin with Paul's writings or with 
the writings of the Gospel? If one begins with the Gospel does one 
begin with the Synoptitist or with John? Just as important is whether 


13 


Come, op. 


ait ., pp. 68-69. 
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one stresses the resurrection of Jesus, his crucifixion, or his incar¬ 
nation. Compare simply a crucifixion-based theology with one that is 
resurrection-based. Notice how the crucifixion-based ethic will stress 
denial, discipline, and suffering (such as one finds to some extent in 
the ethic of Bonhoeffer) while the resurrection-based ethic will stress 
joy, thankfulness, and freedom. One is clearly an ethic of denial; 
the other an ethic of celebration. Regardless of Bonhoeffer's particu¬ 
lar persuasion regarding the use of alcohol, it is possible to see how 
a theological emphasis of crucifixion could lead one down a very dif¬ 
ferent path than the theological emphasis of the resurrection. 

An Emphasis on Crucifixion 

An emphasis on self-denial or on Christ's dying for us could 
very easily lead one to abstain. One could reason, "How can I drink 
expensive wines when there are others that do not even have bread to 
eat?" How can I afford any indulgence when some men do not even have 
the necessities of life? That position could also possibly lead one to 
decide to drink, but it would not appear as likely to do so. 

Such a position would not necessarily lead to prohibiting 
another's use of alcoholic beverages unless done as an attempt to pro¬ 
vide all men with the basic necessities before allowing some to indulge 
themselves. It would be more likely that a position emphasizing denial 
would simply accept the drinking of others while using its denial as 
a witness to the majority. Such an ethic has the danger of leading its 
own adherents toward an attitude of self-righteousness; but it can also 
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have the power of calling attention to a truth that may be going 
unnoticed. Abstinence in this sense can become a very powerful non- 
legalistic protest against extravagance by a few. This kind of pro¬ 
test can have value in our world today where extravagance of a few is 
so readily accepted-even though over half of the world is hungry. 

To espouse a position of denial would not necessarily harm or 
or help the act of reconciliation in any particular congregation. If 
the denial is put forth as the only Christian position, then the com¬ 
munity would no doubt be divided between those who chose to deny them¬ 
selves and those who did not. On the other hand, the act of denial 
for the sake of a brother could be a very positive force toward recon¬ 
ciliation. If a member of a congregation chose on a given occasion 
(out of his freedom and because of his willingness to deny himself) to 
abstain from liquor when in the presence of an alcoholic—as a witness 
to his caring—this could be a very positive influence on the alcoholic. 

An Emphasis on Resurrection 

If one bases his theological ethic on the resurrection his 
beverage alcohol position would probably be quite different than if he 
based it on the crucifixion. He would be free to live joyfully and 
thankfully. He might drink or he might abstain. Whichever he did, he 
would do with confidence—aware that God would still be ruling the 
world. The joy of this position is perhaps best seen in a Martin 
Luther who took comfort that God was in heaven even while he (Luther) 
drank his glass of Wittenburg beer. 
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Summary 


We can appreciate the contributions of both a crucifixion 
theology and a resurrection theology and feel that both are needed. 

One without the other could result in an inadequate stance upon which 
to base an ethic. Together they emphasize 1) God's gracious victory, 
our thankfulness, our freedom, and our joy, and 2) our self-denial, 
our need to share, and our need to be concerned with limits. 

A CONSTRUCTIVE THEOLOGICAL STATEMENT 

Having now explored some of the theological and ethical con¬ 
siderations which could go into making a decision on United Methodist 
alcohol policy, we will develop a theological statement. This state¬ 
ment is a series of theological assumptions which could serve as a 
foundation for future policy. The assumptions are not all-inclusive. 
They are actually an enlargement of a statement made in 1967. A group 
of Methodist and Evangelical United Brethren theologians, pastors, and 
ethicists prepared the "Consultation on the Theological and Ethical 
Assumptions Relative to Church Alcohol Policy," while in Detroit, 
Michigan, on October 20-22, 1967.^ 

The statement developed for foundation for future policy is: 


^See appendix E for a copy of the theological assumptions drawn 
up by the consultation. According to Tom Price, one of the bishops 
attending the consultation considered the statement so controversial 
that he did not allow the notes to be published or quoted until after 
the General Board of Christian Social Concerns of The Methodist Church 
had approved the report. 
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We believe that though we were created good we are now sinners 
in the process of being saved. God's grace revealed to us in 
Jesus Christ has both justified us and is freeing us so that we 
may love and accept ourselves appropriately and be able to deny 
ourselves as an expression of our concern for others. This same 
grace commands us to love our neighbor as ourselves, but only 
after making this demand possible. Furthermore, it is freeing 
us for responsible self-affirmation which is itself always 
involved in expressing proper concern for neighbors. Thedoctrine 
of Creation reminds us, moreover, that all of God's creation and 
gifts are basically or as a whole good if used with thanksgiving, 
this implying both freedom and limits to that freedom. 

This statement gets one beyond the ethics of mutuality, or 
egotism, or hedonism, and places one's action as a response to the one 
who has claimed him in grace. The ethic then is an altruistic ethic 
that takes into account and responds to the needs of the neighbor. 

To say this is to speak also of an ethic that meets the needs 
of the neighbor rather than of an ethic that simply is one of intent. 

It is not enough to follow some lofty ideal of what one thinks is good 
or right. Love for neighbor demands that one seek to discover the 
consequences of one's present action. If one's intent is good and 
one's actions are in accord with what he intends, but the results of 
his actions are harming people even while he is intending to help them, 
then one will modify his behavior to try to meet better the needs of 
the neighbor. 


ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In the consultation that was held in Detroit those present 
drew up some guidelines of ethical considerations. While these con¬ 
siderations are not all inclusive, they are the basic considerations. 

A copy of these appear in the appendices. By comparing these with the 
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following ones it will become immediately apparent that these consid¬ 
erations have been taken most seriously. In some instances there will 

be a word-to-word relationship between these considerations and mine. 

15 

At other points, the wording and thinking are original. 

1. The Church needs to recognize its responsibility to 
guide and sustain the individual in his efforts to understand 
and accept his responsibility. 

a. To the members of the church, this is a confes¬ 
sional task. 

b. To the 'world,' this is a task of apologetics, and 
ecumenical and social strategy. 

2. These statements that the church makes should be norma¬ 
tive statements about conduct within a cultural context rather 
than statements of abstract ideas or unreal principles to which 
it asks individuals to conform. 

3. The Church should not elevate specific instances of 
general principles to the status of binding rules. 

4. All of the problems regarding alcohol should be seen in 
the context of the church's total concern for social problems. 

5. The Church needs in its policy to make statements which 
help to establish a community where members will be free to act 
responsibly and will accept others regardless of their behavior. 

6. The Church should seek to avoid establishing a double 
standard for ministers and members. 

7. The Church should place its central emphasison ethical 
maturity which allows the individual to deal responsibly with 
all of the values and concerns involved. 

8. The Church should be open to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, ecumenical dialogue, and knowledge from (and help from) 
all sources outside of the Church. 

9. The individual in facing his responsibility should seek 
to understand and accept his responsibility for: 

a. The relation of his decision to his relationship to 
God and to God's purposes for him, his church, and for every 
individual in the world. 

b. His own motivations for his decision. 

c. The effects of his decision on his own life and the 
lives of others. 

d. The influence of his decision on general social 
attitudes toward alcoholic beverages and on social patterns 
of drinking or abstention. 


15 


See appendix E. 
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e. The influence of his decision on the attitudes of 
his own family and associates toward alcohol and alcohol 
problems. 

f. The necessity of recognizing that plural conse¬ 
quences or unintended effects flow from every act. 

g. The necessity of being open to God's voice in 
each situation rather than in a general once-and-for-all 
decision that fails to take account of the situation at 
the moment. 

h. The necessity to examine the consequences of his 
past actions in regard to drinking or abstention. 

i. The necessity of refraining from drinking patterns 
which have clearly been defined as dangerous by knowledge¬ 
able persons in the field of alcohol problems. 

j. The necessity of effective education on alcohol 
problems in his family, his Church, and his community. 

k. The need to develop all possible resources of family. 
Church, and community to help persons grow into the kind of 
maturity which makes it possible for them to cope with the 
tensions of life without undue dependence upon alcohol or 
drugs and to foster a social milieu conducive to responsible 
decision-making. 

l. The need for effective action, along with other con¬ 
cerned persons, to alleviate social problems that contribute 
to and issue from alcohol problems. 

m. The necessity of seeking out new information that is 
discovered in relation to alcohol problems and the willing¬ 
ness to change one's opinions in the light of these findings. 

n. The necessity for viewing alcohol use in the light 
of all other needs of mankind. 

o. The need to be aware of and work with other Chris¬ 
tians and other agencies on these problems. 

p. The need to develop new and improved facilities for 
treatment and rehabilitation of individuals and families 
suffering from the consequences of drinking problems; to 
encourage all general health facilities to be open to such 
individuals; to see that those with problems are given the 
opportunity of treatment; and to develop a healing, recon¬ 
ciling, and sustaining community in the Church for such 
persons. 
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CHAPTER XII 


INSIGHTS FROM PASTORAL CARE 

Having examined some of the social realities of the day and 
certain theological and ethical considerations, we are almost ready to 
suggest a beverage alcohol position for today's United Methodist 
Church. Before doing this, we still need to explore the field of 
pastoral care for the insights it can give us. 

The pastoral care movement is as old as the history of the 
Judaeo-Christian faith. The Psalmist could speak of the Lord as a 
shepherd who cared for him. Throughout the history of the Christian 
Church there has been pastoral careJ Recently, however, pastoral care 
has become a separate academic discipline. When we speak of pastoral 
care we shall not be limiting ourselves to the insights from this 
rather recent "academic" discipline, but shall be looking at the whole 
history of pastoral care. Insights gleaned from the whole history of 
the Judaeo-Christian faith can shed light on the alcohol policy or 
position that will be recommended. 

Prevention of Future Problems 

There are three very helpful insights we may attribute to the 

^William A. Clebsch and Charles R. Jaekle, Pastoral Caxe in 
Eistorioal Perspective (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1964). 
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area of pastoral care in regard to prevention of alcohol problems. 
First, guidelines should be positive as well as negative. Edward 
Blacker has stressed the need for both prescriptive and proscriptive 
norms that help us know how to drink as well as norms that teach us 
how not to drink. He writes: 

In any group or society in which drinking customs, values, 
and sanctions—together with the attitudes of all segments of 
the group or society—are well-established, known to and agreed 
upon by all, consistent with the rest of culture, and are 
characterized by prescriptions for moderate drinking and pro¬ 
scriptions against excessive drinking 3 the rate of alcoholism 
will be low.^ 

Secondly, guidelines are more effective than rules. Rules are 
coercive and tend to cause resistance and rebellion. Guidelines are 
educational. The Apostle Paul hinted at this when he suggested the 
negative influence of the law. According to Paul, he might never have 
coveted or lusted had it not been for an outside law telling him not 
to. 3 

Thirdly, guidelines are most helpful when they are specific. 
Generalizations do not produce as great a change in a person's behavior 
as do specific statements.^ Confrontation is necessary as well as 
acceptance. 


O 

Edward Blacker,'Sociocultural Factors in Alcoholism," Inter¬ 
national Psychiatry Clinics 3 III (Summer 1966), 51-80. 

3 

Romans 7:7. 

^Harvey Seifert, and Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Personal Growth 
and Social Change (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1969), p. 138. 
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ThP Roots of Alcoholism 


An insight that has come both from the social sciences and 
from the pastoral care movement is the awareness that the alcoholic is 
a sick person even before he uses alcohol. The beverage alone is not 
the one causative factor in producing an alcoholic. Plaut, who pre¬ 
pared the book. Alcohol Problems: A Report to the Nation , wrote that: 

. An individual who (1) responds to beverage alcohol in 
a certain way* perhaps physiologically determined, by experiencing 
intense relief and relaxation, and who (2) has certain personality 
characteristics, such as difficulty in dealing with and overcoming 
depression, frustration, and anxiety, and vko (3) is a member of a 
culture in which there is both pressure to drink and culturally 
induced guilt and confusion regarding what kinds of drinking 
behavior are appropriate, is more likely to develop trouble than 
will most other persons.* 3 

The pastoral care movement has followed up this understanding 
by pointing up yet another way that the church can prevent alcoholism 
by helping create healthy persons. Clinebell has suggested in an 
article that: 

The place where grass roots prevention must ultimately take 
place is at the point where alcoholism begins—in the home. By 
exerting its educational influence in terms of the type of parent- 
child relationship that will satisfy the emotional needs of the 
child, the church can cut the roots of alcoholism. • • • 

The church is primarily concerned with making the life or 
abundance-of full psychological and physical need satisfaction-- 
a reality in the lives of men. If it is successful in its primary 
task, it will help to deal the death blow to the status of alco¬ 
holism as a major area of human tragedy. 5 


5 Thomas F. A. Plaut, Alcohol Problems: 
University Press, 1967), p. 49. 


(New York: Oxford 


^Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Understanding and Counseling the 
Alcoholic through Religion and Psychology (New York: 

1956), p. 230, citing Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., American Protestantis 
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The church then, in its total church program^ combats alcoholism at 
the grass-roots level. 

A Healing Community 

Though the church can work at the grass-roots level to create 
healthy persons, it will not be extremely effective in this task unless 
the church consists of accepting persons. The necessity for this has 
just been recently emphasized by the small group movement in our 
country. The small-group model came about shortly after World War II 
because of the limited number of therapists available to treat indi¬ 
viduals. To everyone's surprise, the group model was actually more 
effective for treating some problems than was individual therapy. 

Out of this experience has come encounter groups, growth groups, 
leadership groups, human-potential groups, etc. All of these have 
demonstrated that the most effective way of helping persons combines 
both confrontation and acceptance. This should not surprise Methodists. 
Methodism was founded in the small group movement based on confronta¬ 
tion and caring. 

This caring, or acceptance, so necessary to growth, should not 
suggest agreement. In any congregation persons will surely disagree. 

In regard to alcohol this means that in any congregation some may be 
total abstainers, some partial abstainers, some moderate drinkers, 

(and some not so moderate drinkers). The key question for each congre- 


and the Problem of Alcoholism," Journal of Clinical Pastoral Work , 
11:4 (Winter 1949), 214-215. 
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gation is not, "What do these individuals believe in regard to abstain¬ 
ing or drinking?" The key questions are, "Will they accept persons 
whose views are different than theirs?" "Will they associate with and 
treat kindly those whose values differ from theirs?" 

The need for this kind of community calls into question a 
church's recommending only one position toward beverage alcohol (such 
as abstinence). By doing this it has often encouraged the feeling 
that the one who abstains is superior to the one who does not—even 
though this has not been the intent of the recommendation. In fact 
today's position is a clear indication that this is not intended. 
Today's United Methodist policy spells out that abstinence is one way, 
not the only way. It is not a rule, but a recommendation. Yet in our 
culture which is so moralistic, will not even this recommendation 
produce sham and pretense among many United Methodists? Will not many 
still hide their cans of beer when the minister is around? 

Yet is the church to recommend no position at all—even if it 
thinks it is right—because it is afraid that that position might keep 
persons away? No, some actions have such severe personal and social 
consequences that the church bodies must make a stand—even when the 
church members cannot reach a consensus! The Gospel the church is 
called to proclaim is not what we as a people are already doing; nor is 
it what we can agree on together. The Gospel the church is to pro¬ 
claim is the Gospel made known in Jesus Christ in the present day situ¬ 
ation and testified to in the scripture and in the church's historical 
witness. 
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The church is called then, to proclaim the truth it believes 
even if it does not fully practice it (and it never will fully prac¬ 
tice what has been done in Jesus Christ). At the same time it is 
called upon 1) to make clear the ambiguities of life's situations 
which call forth creative personal decisions and 2) to accept persons 
regardless of the choices they make. Thus if The United Methodist 
Church is to recommend abstinence it should be extremely clear that 
a person will be accepted regardless of his drinking alcohol, abusing 
alcohol, or abstaining from alcohol—even though the church recommends 
only one of these alternatives. Furthermore, the church should be 
unalterably clear that there may indeed be times when the more Chris¬ 
tian response will be to drink—even though the church recommends the 
position of abstinence. 

A rough analogy may be seen in the church's attitude toward 
divorce. At present about one-third of all marriages end up in 
divorce. As persons live to be older and older the rate of marriages 
ending in divorce will no doubt increase. It is just possible that 
some day over half of the United Methodist marriages may end in 
divorce. Should The United Methodist Church, therefore, recommend 
divorce along with marriage? Of course not. It should still recommend 
that those who marry stay married—while recognizing that there may be 
times when it is more Christian to get a divorce than it is to stay 
married. To apply this same analogy to drinking or abstaining, we 
can say this: if the church recommends only abstinence, it should make 
it clear that there are times when drinking is clearly to be preferred 
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to abstaining. Two examples immediately come to mind: when one wor¬ 
ships in a setting where wine is used in Holy Communion; when one is 
involved in diplomatic relations and his abstaining would seem to 
interfere with progress of those relations. By insuring that a recom¬ 
mendation allows for exceptions the church helps prepare for a com¬ 
munity where healing of those with alcohol problems can take place. 

Insights Concerning the Minister and His Work 

Acceptance precedes confession. From the field of pastoral 
care has come the insight that acceptance precedes confession. Or to 
put it another way, one will not go to a minister to discuss personal 
problems if he thinks the minister will judge him. Instead, if he goes 
to a minister, he will choose an accepting one. As mentioned in 
Chapter II, this is extremely relevant to counseling an alcoholic, 
for an alcoholic will likely shy away from a minister who espouses 
the position of abstinence. In a study done several years ago, Howard 
Clinebell, Jr. found that a minister's general attitude toward alcohol, 
alcoholics, and alcoholism does seem to have a direct relationship to 
the number of alcoholics that come to him for counseling. Briefly, 
his survey showed that the more abstinent and prohibitionist the min¬ 
ister's stance the fewer the alcoholics who come to him for help.^ 

This raises some very serious questions about a church's 
recommending a particular position without making clear that the 

^Clinebell, op. cit . 9 pp. 174-175. 
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individual finally must choose what he should do. Recommending a 
position (if the minister takes the recommendation seriously) tends 
to cut off from the minister the very persons he is seeking to help. 

On the other hand, if he avoids his denominatiorfs suggestions then he 
might feel that he needs to hide his actions. Either way, his ministry 
is damaged: first, by preventing those who need help from ever seeking 
him out; secondly, from the minister's hiding his true convictions in 
order to satisfy the recommendations his church makes. 

Authenticity. This gets into the whole matter of authenticity. 
The pastoral care movement, particularly as it has been influenced by 
Clinical Pastoral Education, has stressed authenticity. If a pastor 
is to help people, he must himself be genuine, authentic, and honest. 
Unless he can strive to be honest with his own feelings and commitment, 
his ability to help others will be severely limited. Theoretically a 
United Methodist now has this freedom. The United Methodist Church 
since 1968 has only recommended abstinence. But is this in fact the 
case? Or if this is the case, is this the way the law of The United 
Methodist Church is in fact understood by the laymen, the ministers, 
and the hierarchy? 

The Disciplinal requirements found in the footnote on page 113 
of the 1968 Discipline might suggest simply that the minister be self- 

disciplined. However, in that same footnote it also says to the 

<■»» 

minister: 

. . . the burden of proof would be upon any user to show that his 
action is consistent with the ideals of excellence of mind, purity 
of body and responsible social behavior. . . . 
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Thus, it is not clear about the minister's being self-disciplined in 
the matter of drinking. The statements in the 1968 Discipline 3 then, 
(and there were no changes in this in the 1972 Discipline ) might put 
any minister who chose to drink on the defensive. One might question 
how "authentic" any minister who desires to drink can be in The United 
Methodist Church, as long as he is torn between these two criteria. 


Mutuality. A third insight that has come from the pastoral care 
movement (and from the theologian Paul Tillich) is the concept of 
mutuality. Howard Clinebell describes this concept in this way: 

In the healing art of counseling, the clergy-laity dual 
standard on drinking and smoking is a liability. The 'prin¬ 
ciple of mutuality' (Tillich) is the heart of any relationship 
that is therapeutic or redemptive. Special demands on min¬ 
isters, not required of Christian laymen, tend to accentuate 
the 'pedestal problem' and vitiate healing mutuality in pas¬ 
toral relationships. The key issue is that the minister is 
unfree to choose. . . .8 

Thus if The United Methodist Church is interested in seeing that its 
ministers are free to minister most effectively and reach the greatest 
number of alcoholics, it would seem most logical for it 1) not to 
espouse only one position unless the emphasis is on the individual 
Christian's decision, and 2) to refuse to set a double standard for 
ministers and for laymen. 


O 

Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., "Pastoral Care and Abstinence," 
Christian Advocate , XII (February 22, 1968), 7. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Cone!usions 

The following guidelines for making recommendations of policy 
have been developed from this study. 

Tradition of American Methodism. A thorough examination of 
the Methodist tradition as seen through Wesley's writings and the 
official Disciplines of American Methodism reveals that American 
Methodism has never had one historic position on beverage alcohol. 

Its positions have been ever-changing. Therefore, as we look at this 
rich heritage of change, we would not be unfaithful today if we 
espoused something a little different than we espoused ten, twenty, or 
thirty years ago. Indeed, we would be truest to our heritage if we 
forged out new positions in every era to come. The first guideline 
is then, that The United Methodist Church, if it takes seriously its 
Methodist heritage, should not worry overly much about what it has 
done in the past, but instead should simply be concerned with what God 
is calling it to do today. 

Yet the Methodist tradition does reveal certain constants: 
American Methodism has constantly stood fast against drunkenness, and 
against what seems to be destructive uses of beverages; it has con¬ 
stantly expressed in one way or another its concern for some phase of 
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the alcohol problem, and it has been concerned for persons. Finally, 
it has always had a rather wary eye toward the alcohol industry 
itself, and has stood as a kind of "questioning onlooker." It would 
seem that all of these concerns could well be included in a present 
policy. Specific guidelines based on historical tradition could be 
stated as follows: 

1) The United Methodist Church should not hesitate to change 
its past policies simply because they were once espoused. 

2) The United Methodist Church still should rightly oppose 
drunkenness as an utterly inappropriate use of beverage alcohol. 
It should concern itself with the problems that stem from alcohol 
abuse. 

3) The United Methodist Church should permit that use of the 
beverage alcohol which is least dangerous to human values. (In 
Wesley's day this meant using wine and weaker beverages, but not 
using distilled liquors except for medicine. In ours, it could 
mean the same. However, through intensive educational programs 
those who drink could be encouraged to develop patterns of 
drinking which would not destroy themselves or others.) 

4) The United Methodist Church should continue to concern 
itself with the alcohol industry. (This could mean encouraging 
them to assume more responsibility for the consequences of the 
misuse of their product.) 

5) Concern for neighbor should be one factor that helps de¬ 
termine whether one chooses to drink or to abstain, even though 
the individual should be given the responsibility of how he will 
choose to express this concern. 

6) The United Methodist Church should stress being temperate 
in all things. . 

7) The words 'bread and wine' in the Prayer of Consecration 
(in the Ritual) should remain unchanged. 


Social factors. The social factors that have been discussed 
give us some helpful guidelines for formulating policy. 

1) In this technical age problems with beverage alcohol will 
tend to increase rather than get better. The church should take 
into account these changes. 

2) The church should recognize that the majority of its mem¬ 
bers drink and will almost certainly continue drinking; therefore, 
they will need guidance in safe ways of drinking and in the exam¬ 
ination of their drinking patterns. 
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3) The church needs to realize that it is not a small disci¬ 
plined sect but a broad church encompassing people of different 
heritages, life-styles, and patterns of belief. 

4) The church needs to take seriously the effect of its past 
policies and recognize that some of those may have indeed pro¬ 
duced alcohol problems. 

5) The church's policy toward Holy Communion should emphasize 
our unity with fellow Christians instead of emphasizing the 
elements used. 


Theological and ethical considerations. Some theological 
guidelines are as follows: 

1) The church should be clear that salvation is by God and not 
by works, although God's salvation always results in responsible 
action—and it is only when one is obedient to God's Word that 
he becomes most aware of his salvation. 

- 2) The church should seek to encourage the individual member 
to act in a free and responsible way: 

a) By writing policy in such a way that encourages the 
moderate drinker to accept total abstinence as one authentic 
pattern and encourages him to consider abstaining on certain 
occasions. 

b) By creating a climate so that the usual abstainer will 
be free either to abstain, or on occasion, to take a drink. 

c) By creating an atmosphere that is conducive to allowing 
the individual to make his own moral choice. 

3) The church should write policy in a way that helps in 
itself to create a redemptive, healing and accepting community. 

4) The church should take seriously its ministry to all 
persons in need. 


Pastoral care insights. The guidelines from pastoral care 


are: 


1) Policies are best written in educational terminology 
(which encourages internal acceptance) rather than as laws (which 
are external). 

2) Policies should express acceptance of persons even when 
those policies express rejection of certain behaviors. 

3) There should be no difference between expectations of 
ministers and expectations of laymen. 

4) Specific instances should be suggested to the moderate 
drinker of times he might consider abstaining and specific 
instances should be suggested to the abstainer of times that he 
might consider drinking—since specifics influence behavior better 
than generalizations. 
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Recommendations for Beverage Alcohol Policy 

Therefore, based on all of the above guidelines the following 
specific recommendations are made for a beverage alcohol policy for 
The United Methodist Church. 
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elevate the standards by calling for a more for the same high standard of responsibility to 
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1968, 116-117. (Section VI. Relationship to the Annual Conference, in the chapter on 
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3. To implement United Methodist concern 3. To implement United Methodist concern 

for the problems of alcohol and drug abuse as for the problems of alcohol and drug abuse as 
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hol and drug abuse problems; to develop a 
healing, reconciling, and sustaining com¬ 
munity in the Church for such persons; to 
strengthen the resources of family. Church, 
and community to help persons grow into the 
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(Cont.) in another way. 

Since the use of tobacco is a major factor in 
both disease and death, we support educational 
programs directed toward prevention of such 
use. We support regulations that protect 
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ening the resources of the family and community 
by providing a full range of 'human potential' 
groups. The aims of these groups should be to 
help persons grow into the kind of maturity 
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cloth. The elements of bread and wine shall The elements shall be placed thereon, 

be placed thereon. The pure, unfermented 
juice of the grape shall be used. 
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Final Comments 

We believe that the changes suggested are faithful to the guide¬ 
lines that have gone before and that those guidelines are themselves 
a faithful summary of the historical, social, theological, and pastoral 
care factors which we have reviewed. 

At the least, these may help the average United Methodist to 
appreciate the Methodist wing of his great heritage and to think seri¬ 
ously about the kind of response to God's love that is called from him 
in regard to beverage alcohol, as he seeks to be faithful in today's 
world. 
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1 . 


A. WESLEY 1 5 WORKS 


PRIMITIVE PHYSIC: 

OR 


a) Introduction 


An EASY and NATURAL METHOD 
or 

C U R I N G 

MOST 

DISEASES 


Bv JOHN WESLEY, m.a. 


He no jun: hsxcnt eiril a w a!iftrt.x p*tc. 


THE TWIN TV-T HERD rDXTIOJC 


LO U X> O A*: 

Printed ir.d sold at the Ncw-Cupci, Gry-Roai; and tt 
the Rev. Mr. W tu.tr'* Preaching Houses in Town 
and Country. 1791. 


15. As to the manner of using the medicines here set down, 
I should advise, As soon as you know your dhtemper, (which « 
very easy, unless in a complication of di-orders, and then you 
would »!•> we I! :o apply tc a Physician that fear- God:} First % use 
the first of the remedies for diet di*cs»c wider. occurs :r. the en¬ 
suing collection; (unless some other nf them he easier to he had, 
and then it may d.» ;u>c as well.} Steers Jl r. After a competant 
dme, if it takes no criccr, use the second, the third, and so on. 
I have purpovrly *c: down (in mot casts) several remedies for 
each disorder; not only because all arc not equally easy to be 
procured at all times, and in all places: he: likewise Vecau-e the 
medicine which cures one nun, will not always cure another of 
the same distemper. Nor will it cure the same man a: all times. 
Therefore it v.*as accessary to have a variety. However, 1 have 
subjoined the letter (/} to those medicines which some think to 
be Irfalii L.V . * — -Thirdly, Observe all the time the greatest 
exactness in vnur regimen or nur.ncr of living. Abstain from 
all mixed, a!i high-seasoned food. Use plain diet, easy of 
digestion; and this as sparingly as you on, consistent with ease 
and strength. Drink only water, if it agrees with your stomach; 
if not, go**! clear, small beer. Use as much exercise daily in 
the open air *» you car. without wcarin&u. Sup a: >ix or ieven, 
on the lightest fooJ: go w bed early, and rise betimes. To 
persevere with steadiness it; tins course, is often more than half 
the cure. AS % vc all, add to the rest, (far it is no: labour lost} 
that old unfashionable Medicine, Prayer. And have faith in 
God who **ii!!e:h find ncxetk dive, uho brir.geth uVaa /a ike 
grave, and Irmgeta up." 

16. Per the sake of those who desire, through the blessing of 
God, to retain the health which they have recovered, 2 have 
added a few plain, easy Rules, chicny transcribed from Dr- 
Ckeyne. 


1 . 1. The air ire hr fat he k of gnat consequetice to our 
health. I h»*vr who have Ke*i long abroad in J*'.i-rci!v «»r 
Northerly v inds, should dunk v»n:e thin and warm Liquor **c^- 
:ng t»» bed, or a draught *.J tun*.; ar»d water. 

2. Tender people should have tiv'-ur who lie with them, or 
are much about thr;n, sound, sweet, and health;*. 

3. Every one tint would preserve health,rimuIJ he as clean 
and sweet as p*K*.tblc in their houses, clothes and furniture. 

II. J. I he great rule of eating nr.J Jrlniinr is, To suit the 
quality and quantity of the U**l to the stiergth of our digestion; 
to take always >ush a sort and <uch a measure of food as fits 
light mid c-sy To the svmach. 

2. All picUvd, or ftr.nakcd, or salted food, and all high- 
seasoned is uitv. lioh-otm*. 

3. Nothing conduces more to health, than abstinence and 
plain ll-.d, with due labour. 

bur studious persons, about eight ounces of animal food, 
and tw« !vc vr*i;( table hi twenty-four hours is sutheienr. 

5. Warrr k the wholi-imnt-t ol all drink;; quickens the 
apperij.*, and strengtliun- the cipe-tion mo-t. 

6. and nu.re especially spirituous liquors, arc a cer¬ 
tain, tlviigl* *-lmv, {Hiivui, 

7. h a per ic.xe 'hews, there is very seldom any danger in 
leaving them « :T all at once. 

*• Sir'-ng liquors J<» not prevent the mischief; of a surfeit, 
nor carry It in"vtk !y as water. 

9 M-'h liquors ;c.\Ccp: clear, small beer, or small ale, of due 
age) are vxemlinr hurtful :•» tender p* wins. 

10. Coffee arid tea arc extremely hurtful to persons who have 
weak nerves. 

III. 1; Tender person* should car very light suppers; and 
that f.vo or three hours before going to bed. 

2. They ought constantly to go to bed about nine, and rise 
at four or five. 

IV. 1. A due degree of exercise is indhperuably nrecs-ary to 
health ar.J nuig lijV. 

2. W alk:ng is the bot cxcrcur for those who arc able to bear 


it; riding lor those who arc not. T he open air, when toe weather 
is fiur, coniributis much to the benefit of exercise. 

3. We may strengthen any weak part of the body by con¬ 
stant exercise. Thus the lungs may be strengthened by loud 
speaking, or walking up an easy ascent; the digestion and the 
nerves, by riding; the arms and hams, by strongly rubbing them 
daily. 

4. The studious ought to have stated times for exercise, at 
least two or three hours a-day: the one half oi tins before dinner, 
the other before going to bed. 

5. They should frequently shave, and frequently wash their 

feet. _ . 

6. Those who read or write mucli, should learn to do it 
standing; otherwise it will impair their health. 

7. Tiic fewer clothes any one uws, by day or night, the 
hardier he will be. 

b’. ExitcIx*, first, should be always on an empty st-mach; 
secondly, should never he continued to weariness; thirdly, after 
it, we should take care to cool by degrees; otherwise we shall 
cat; h cold. 

e). The fiesh brush is a most useful exercise, especially to 
strengthen any part that is weak. 

10. Cold-h.ifiling is of great advantage to heaWi: it prevents 
abundance of diseases. It piomotes perspiration, hops the 
yirvuLttien of the Hood, and prevents the danger of catching 
odd. lender people should pour water ljx*.* the head before 
they go in, and walk swiftly. To jump in with the head fore¬ 
most, is too great a shock to nature. 

V. j. Costivcncss cannot long conflict with health. There¬ 

fore care should be taken to remove It at the beginning: and, 
when it Is removed, t<* prevent its return, by soft, cool, oj.ening 
diet. ^ „ 

2. Obstructed jicrspiratlon (vulgarly called catching cold, 1$ 
one great source of diseases. Whenever there appears the least 
sign ui this, let it tc removed by gentle sweats. 

VI. I. The passions have a greater influence on health, than 
most people arc aware of. 
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2. AH vi'.Vn: ai.J vji'dn pallet's dispose ir>, or actual!** 
throw pi oj-lc at i!!*r,wv. 

$* *i he Jew am! p.iyaom, such as grief and hopeless 

love, hr:i;; «»:i chmuk.a! m*s. 

4 - T*'l t!»f! pr.*Mo;:, which caused the disease, is calmed, 
medicine is applmJ in vain. 

5. The love of Cod, as it is the sovereign remedy of all 
mi-trio, so in particular it effectually prevents all the bodily dis- 
©rders the passions Introduce, by keeping the prions tlicm'clvcs 
uitlnn due bounds. Ami by the unspeakable joy and perfect 
calm, serenity, and tranquility it gives the mind, it becomes the 
most powerful of ail the means of health and Jong life. 

Lokdok, June 11, 1747. 


I. It was a gr»*ar surpriH* to the Editor of the following Col- 
Icction, that there was s> wvift am! k».ge a d* nund for its that 
three i«ipre>-*ions were c.»U**\I h»r in f*'ur or hvc ytars; and that 
it was n»*t only rc-puhlislred by the Ib**i*»se!.er> <*t a m*tghS>ur.ng 
lU'Ion; but a!-" iuxrrfd by parts in their public papers, and so 
protr.;gated through the whole kingdom. ^ ^1 In’s encou:-gco 
him carefully to res he the w hole, and to puMi.h it agatn, wuth 
several alter.'t:*'ns, v\ huh it •** li»*pe»l nuv mace it "I greater use 
to those wh . love common wr.-e and common honesty. 

2. TW alterations are still in pursuaiwt* nt nv :;rst^d«.sign, 
to set d«**.vn cheap, safe, ami e.i*y medicines; easy to be known, 
easy to l*c procured, and easy to b** applied by plain, unlettered 
nven. Acctdinglr, l have omitted a considerable number, 
which though cheap and safe. were not so common or well 
known; a:ut have ad to! :it Ica^t an equal number, to which tlwt 
objection cantu*: be made: winch are not only ot smad price, 
and cvrrettulv sife, but likewise easily i«» be {omul, if nyt in 
every houw .*r ya;J, ye: in every town, and alm.wt every vdlagc 
tiitough»»u* the kingdom. 

3. It U because they arc no: safe, but extremely d.mg«-iouq 
that I liavc omitted (together with Antimony} the lour Uer- 
tulrur. r.iislicines. Opium,* the BUrk,* No*,* ami m»st of the 
preparations c*f Oukksiiver. lUrzuittn indeedl bar too 
str.mg for common own t*> giapjtc with. Iiow many .atai 
effects have tln.se ptixluced even m me iiara.s of no otd.nary 
Phvskiaus! With regard *0 four of flew*, the instances arc 
glaring and undeniable. And whereas O.nek silver, the nim, is 
in its luttvc form as inr.mcnt as bread or water; l*a> r.o% die art 
been discovered,»to prepare it, as to make it the most dcacly of 
ah poisons ? That, I'lijvciar.s have j u>uy termed edged * oois. 

* Picrpt ia « very Ca«u 


But they have not vet taught them to wound at a Jounce: and 
honest men are under no necessity of touching them, or coming 

""'(.'"instead of these, I have once more ventured to tceommend 
to men of plain, unbiassed reason, such remedies ..s air, water, 
£». whey, honey, ttercie, wait, vinegar, and e«.« T,,^ 
herl-s, with a few foreign medicines dlmms equa.mc.icap, sale 
and common. And this I have done mi that: j«iiiii|’.s, whc.sby 
1 desite to he governed in all my actions .1 nutssner ye ■o.cJd 
Mn/ mm dm,.id us sViy.-n, roe »r dc ,.„Cc tr.rm. 

e. At the requeof many persons | have «•«»•« a-ued r'a-tt 
definitions ef most distempers; not indeed accurate or pnno- 
sooliieai definitions hut such as arc suited to men o. o.ui.any 
capacities and as may jest enable them, in common simp.c 
caws, to distinguish one disease from another. In uncommon 
or complicated diseases, where life is more imir.c-iute.y >■> 
danger, I again advise every mar. wttnout dcuy to app.y to a 
Physician that fears God. 

Bsistoi, Oct. 16,17SS- 

Postscript 1760 London, Nov. 10,17O0. 

During the observation and experience of more than f.vc 
vents, which have passed since the last iniprc-ion of t.i.s l »ct, 

I have had many opportunities of trying .he virtues of the cu¬ 
re!,.» Remedies. And I have now- au..eU tuc won. />«.» to 
tb.me which 1 have found to be of me gtvntest ctncacy. I bc- 
lieve many others to be of equal virtue: but it has not ->in m my 

wav to ni ake u;c trial- .... * » 

In this Couuo of time I have likewise had eeeasion to cohort 
several other Remedies tried either by nn-lt or otners, svliicn 
arc inserted under their pmper heads. b-:.ie ot t.ivsc I luce 
found to be of uncommon virtue, equal to any of those w.nc. 
wem before published: and one, I must aver, irom personal 
knowledge, grounded on a thousand capcrar.ci. 15 , to x :ar 
suoerlor'to all the other medicines I liave Known; I mean 
Electricity. I cannot but intreat all those who arc wvh-w ishers 


to mankind, to nuke full prcuif of this. Certainly it comet the 
nearest an ....ivcnal medicine, of any yet kn .w.. in the wor_. 

One gmud adv.mt.tye which m—t id these medicines have 
ab.iv.- tine c.;t.n"-iny used is this: you may '.s: fire of l aung 
them -n."d in ti.vir kh.d; pure, genuine, uns-niii-ncirv. But 
who can !»■ sure of tills, when .he medltine. he „ws are enow 
pounded hy an A;«;ieeary> I'eihaps he has n.^ihc crug 
prcsciihed hv the l’liv'ieian, and so puts m its place what wil, 
do as well."’ i’eritaps he has it; hut it is stale and ;<n-hed: yet 
••vou would r.nr have him throw it away. Indei-d he cannot 
afford it." Periia|is he cannot athud to make up tuc nteeicine 
as the Ui.peneitory dlieets, anJ sell it a: the common price. 
So he pats in sheave mgt.dicuts: and you take neither you nor 
lire i’ltvdcian knows sviett! How mar.v inconvemenctes must 
this .sccasion 1 How many constitutions are rumed nerebyl 
How many saleable Uses a;e lost! Whe.-e.s ali these menn- 
vcr.iencics may be presented, by a little care and common sense, 
iu the use of those plain, simple Remedies, winch are here 
coUccud. 

n a. - a. 1 -ton Otlcy, April go, 1780. 

Postscript 1780 

SlNCt the lit't Csrr.srtion of tliisT tact, near twenty years ago, 
,t.. : „J.nee of ..Ideations have Keu made to sevctal parts of it. 
Tl,,.- 1 have constderei! with ail the atlennoil which I was 
master of: and in c.-isuyeiKC l.erenf, luve i»« omitted many 
ArtI. b s amt alt-icd many others. 1 l..,f h.esy.se a l..euaenn- 
sidrial le mm.’-, r of Midi. ir-"<, wveial oi wuis.i nave been but 
lately dvvovered: and several (althongh tltev had b.- n eyn. m 
use) I had in-ver tried before, iiut I still anv.se, m o.rr.f.isa.ed 
cases or vhcie lire i« in immediate danger, let every one app.y 
without Jelav, to a Phvsieian that f« rs G.nl“ brum one who 
does not. be Ids tame ever so great, I saould expect a cunc rather 
than a blrt-ang. 

v Ment of those Medicines which I prefer to the rest, are 
sow masked with an Astcrii^c. 
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b) Prescriptions 

A COLLECTION OF 

RECEIPTS 


T. Abcriicn, [to prevent.) 

1. Women of a weak or rch\ol l»aMt should solid 
food, avoiding grot quantities of ten, and other wwi£j 
and watery liquors. They should g>> soon to bed, and 
rise early; and take frequent exercise, but avoid being 
over-fatigued. 

2. If of a full haldt, they ought to use a spare diet, and 
chiefly of the vegetable kind, avoiding strong liquors, 
and every thing that may tend to heat the body, or in¬ 
crease the quantity of blood. 

In the first ease, take daily half a pint of decoction of 
Lignum Cuaiarum; boiling an ounce of it in a quart of 
water for five minutes. 

In the latter ease, give half a drachm of powdered Nitre, in 
a cup of water-gruel, every five or six hours*, in both 
eases she should sleep on a hard mattress with her head 
low, and be kept cool and quiet. 

5. A Quartan Ague* 

23. Apply to the suture of the head, when the fit is coming, 
VS ell July Flowers, beating together leaves and powers 
with a little salt. Keep it on till the hot fit is over. 
Repeat this, if need be. 


24. Use string exercise, (as riding or walking, as far. as you 
can bear it) an hour or two before the fit. If possible, 
continue it till the fit begins. This alone will frequently 
cure:—Tried. 

25. Or, apply to the wrists a plaistcr of Turpentine: or, of 
bruised Pepper, mi\.t with Treacle. 

26. Or, apply oil n f turpentine to the small of the back, before 
the fit. 

27. For a Tertian or Quartan, vomit with ten grains of 
Ipecacuanlia an hour before the cold fit begins. Then 
go to Inal, and continue a huge sweat by lemonade, (that 
is, lemon, sugar, and water) for rix or right hours, 'rhis 
usually cures in three or four times. If it does not, use 
the cold-bath between the fits. 

•That is An Ague which mbie* two day*; coming on Monday (»upposc) 
and again on Thun Jay. 


28. Or, take twenty grains of powdered Saffron before the 
fit, in a glass of white wine. 

8. Canine Appetite .| 

40. *‘If it be without vomiting, is often cured by a small bit 
of bread dipt in wine, ar.d applied to the nostrils.” Dr. 
Sthem berg. 

9. The Aslhr.a.% 

41. Take a pint of cold water every morning washing the 
head therein immediately after, and using the cold bath 
once a fortnight. 

•42. Or, cut an ounce of stick Liquorice into slices. Steep 
this in a quart of water, four and twenty hours, and use 
it, when you arc worse than usual, as common drink. I 
have known this give much ease. 


43. Or, half a pin: of Tc"-H'cter, twice a Jay. 

44. Or, live a fortnight on belled Carrots only. It seldom 
fails: 

•45. Or, ukr an ounce of Quiebuver every moraine, and a 
spoonful edA’iun Ssdt.hurata, or fifteen drop* of Elixir of 
Pstrlsl, in a large gU>j of •*prin;-\va:rr a: five in the even¬ 
ing.—This has cured an inveterate Asthma. 

46. Or, take from ten to sixty drops of FA Sir of Vitriol, in a 
glass of water, three or four times a day. 

er Elixir of Vitriol is made thus — Dr:p gradually' four ounz/s 
cf strong ell of vitriol into a pint of tptriet of nine, er brandy: 

f Aa iaut:afc!e sir', nr c: e-nrjj. 

£ An ArthnJ ii a cllf.culjy of iVor.i a dlunler in the lunpi. 

la Cir ccfijewa (or c*.v4>i) .Liioc, the pitiful »piu meed. 

XI. To sure PaUnett. 

57. Rub the parr morning and evening, with cnir.ns , til! ir is 
i«t{; and rub it aha watch with hotter. Or, wash it with 
a decoction of Ajic e:J: Tiled. Or, electrify k daily. 

13. Ble*di\g of a lSound. 

70. Make two or three tig!*: Ligatures toward the lower port 
of each joint; slacken them gradually; 

71. Or, apply tops of Settles bruised: 

72. Or, strew on it the ashes of a linen rag, dipt in sharp 
\ huger and burnt: 

* 73 - Ur l *'kc ripe puf.balls. Break them warily, and save 
the powder. Strew this on the wound and hind it on. 
/—This will sti*p the bleeding of an imputed [amputated] 
limb without any cautery. 

74. Or take of lran.lt, two ounce*, Casiile-ssep, two drachms, 
Pet-ash, <>:»«• drachm. Sen pc the >nap fine and dissolve 
it in the bran Jv; then add the Pot-ash. Mix them well 
together, anJ keep them cioxr stops in a phiah Apply a 
little of this warmed to a bleeding vessel, aivd the blood 
immediately congeals. 


14. Spitting SUsd. 

Take a tea-cupful of stewed prunes, at lying down, for 
two or three nights: Tried. 


26. A Cancer in she Freasttf 


•105. Of ♦hi*tccn years standing, was cured by frequently ap¬ 
plying red p'ppy ‘.cater, plarsiune, ami rote renter, niixt 
with honey cf totes. Afterwards, the waters used alone 
perfected the cure. 


jc6. Use the cold bath. (This has curtd many.) This 
cured Mis. Pates, r f Leicestershire , of a cancer in her 
breast, a consumption, a sciatica, and rheumatism, which 
she had had near twenty ycats. She bathed daily for a 
month, and drank only water. 

A bleeding cancer was cured by drinking twice a day, a 
quarter of a pint of the juice of ether r or goose-grass, and 
covering the: wounds \ri:h the bruised leaves, 
t A Cti'.r :%» lord, round. u~rv* «. p4iuf.1l w"ii<. o* '» b’uekah or 
•rfa-I'.n rni ur, «h- vei.» *U-h roCy «* lass*, U swius* co.u- 
oKX.iy >>'S a nr-iKii* a* Uz at a jya. wkk-h coes oor *t urA £vvc 
much pai». *or ttun.** u.e colour of the **uv. 


Another bleeding cancer was cured by the following 
receipt: 

Take half a pint of mail beer. When it boil', diswlve In it 
an ounce and a half of lees-uax. Then put in an ounce 
of hogt-brJ, and boil them together. ^ hen it is cold, 
pour tiic beer from it, and apply it, spread upon white 
leather. Renew it every other day. It brings out 
great blotched, which are to be washed with sal prunella 
devolved in warm water. 

Monsieur I.e Ptbun advises, “Dh valve four grains of arsenic 
in a pint of water. Take a spoonful of this, with a 
spoonful of mile, and half an ounce of syrup cf poppies, 
every morning.” 

«r Ger.a flit where idJ bathing is necessary to cure any 
disease, water-drinking is so, to prevent a relapse. 
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107. If it be not bmkr, apply a piece of sheet-lead, beat very 
chin, and pricked fell of pin-h« *!«•*, for days or weeks » 
tl«* whole l*fva*t.—Purge* *limild be added every third or 
fourth day. 

10S. Or, rub the whole hr*-a*r morning and evening, with 
spit its •>/ euirtikorn, i«i\t wish 'il. 

109. Or, Lo p it continually me:-.; with honey. 

•j jo. Or, ukc hone and dry them by the lire, till they 
will beat to powder. Sift and infuse two diucimis in two 
quarts of ale: drink lu.lt a pint every six hours, new milk 
warm.—It he. cured many: Tried. 

III. Ot, apply g'.zse dwtg and celandine, b*at well together and 
spread *»t» a hue rag. It will both cleanse and heal the 
sore. 

X12. Or, a poultice of wUdpat snips, flowers, leaves and smiles, 
changing it mornirg and evening: Or, scrap's! •err/;: 

II3. Or, take brimitittf {yack silver] and aiua •;« Iphurnta. 
(Sex* No. 45.*——*n»i> las cured one far advanced in 
years. Dr. Cheyat says, a total Ass milk diet, al*out 
two quarts a day, without any oth.ei fl'od or drink, will 
Cute a coidiicH-d cancer. 

■f These are a kind uf waftv i 1 j« cmv 00 the imlCc af il* bone’s focc-Irj*. 

31. Children. 

X25. To prevent the rickety tenderness and weakness, dip 
litem in cold water every morning, at least till they arc 
eight or nine month* old. 

No roller slvoulJ ever be put round their bodies, nor any 
sl*vs used. Instead of them, when they arc put into 
short petticoats, put a uai-tcoat under their frocks. 

Lee them go care“UH»ied and bare-headed, till they arc three 
or four years old at least. 

Tis best to wean a child when seven months old. It 
should lie in the cradle at leas: a year. 

No child should touch any spirituous or fermented liquor, 
nor animal food, bciorc two years old. 


Their drink should be water. Tea they should never taste, 
till ten or twelve year* old. Milk, milk porridge, and 
u-atcr-gf ucl, arc the proper breakfasts for children. 

32. Chin-Cough, cr Hooping-Cough. 

126. Use the cold lath daily. 

127. Or, tub the feet thoroughly with hoy-lard, before the 
fire at going to bed, and keep the child warm therein: 
Tried. 

128. Or, mb the back at lving down with old rum, It seldom 
fkik 

129. Or, give a spoonful of juice of penny-royal, mixt with 
brown supir-eandy, twice a day: 

130. Ot, half a pint of mile, warm from the cow, with the 
quantity of a nutmeg of conserve cf roses dissolved in it 
every morning. 

♦131. Or, dissolve a scruple of sal: ef tartar in a quarter of a 
pint of clear water: add to it ten grains of finely powdered 
cochineal, and sweeten It with loaf-*ugar. 

49 .A Consumption. 

177. Cold hashing has cured many deep consumptions: tried. 

278. One tr. a Jeep consumption was adviwd to drink nothing 
but water, and cat nothing but tenter-gruel, without salt 
or sugar. In three months time l»c was perfectly well. 

t/Q. Take no fo-xi but new hitter-milk, churned in a botllc, 
and white head. —I have known this successful. 

180. Or, use as common drink, sftsKg^wnter, and new milk, 
each a quart; and sugar-candy two ounces. 

181. Or, boil two hand fids of sorrel in a pint of whey. Strain 
it, and drink a glass thrice a day: tried. 


2 82. Or, turn a plr.% of skimmed milk with half a pint of small 
beer. R»ul in t.’riv wh« v about tw »*i;?y iiy ’leaves, and two 
ot thtvc '.prig*«»f %*>:/*. Drink half over night, the rest 
in the n.< N.ing. 1\> :h*%, if needful, fur two months 
£ri!y.—-JThis has eurrd in a desperate cr.sc: tried. 

183. Or, take a ccic-brel fr«n» the tr*p >!:o»;«c rudy dtest, two 
quarts *»f r.eza mill, two t»uiw« * of hartshorn shavings, two 
ounces of isinglass, x quaint of a pound of sugar-randy, 
and a race of ginger. Put all thoc in a pot: and set thtxn 
in an oven after the bread is drawn. Let it continue 
there till the oven is near cold; and let the patient live on 

this.-1 have known this cure a deep consumption 

more than once. 

184. Or, every morning cut up a little turf of fresh earth, and 
lying down, breathe into the hole for a quarter of an 
hour.—I haw known a deep consumption cured thus: 

185. “Mr. Matters, of T.-'fdi-m, was st* far gone in a con¬ 
sumption, that h«* c*»hM not ’•rand a!.*..c. 1 advised him 

tu l»isr ounces of !*!••» >»1 every »Ly f<*r a fortnight, if he 

lived so l«ing; and th,n every other dry; then every third 
slay; then every fifth day, f*»r the ssn.c lime. In three 
month* lie \saa well.”—(Dr. Dsver.) TrieJ. 

286. Or, throw fn.nllr.ter.se on burning co.ds and receive the 
smoke daily through a proper tube into the lungs: tried. 

187. O r , take in f<»r a quarter of an hour, morning and even¬ 
ing, the s:>*am of whiff rosin and beet-war, boiling on a 
hot fire-shovel. ThU has cured one who was in the 
third stage of a coin-urn prion. 

iSS. Or, the steam of sweet spirit cf vitriol drept into warm 
water: 

189. Or, take morning and evening, a tea-spoonful of white 
resin powdered an J mixt with ‘This cured one in 

less than a mouth, who was very near death. 


19a. Or, drink thrice a day two spoonfuls of juice of water* 
tresses.— This has cured a deep consumption. 

29 X. In the last stage, stick a healthy woman daily. This cured 
my 1'ath'T. 

For diet, use milk and apples, or water-gruel made with one 
hour. Drink cyder-whey, barley-water ; sharpened with 
lemon-juice, nr apple-water. 

So long as the tickling cough continues, chew well and 
swallow a mouthful or tw o, of a biscuit or crust of bread, 
twice a day. I f you cannot swallow it, spit it out. This 
will always shorten the fit, and would often prevent* 
consumption.—See Extract from Dr. Tisset, page 33. 

54. Corns (to cure.) 

19S. -Apply fresh every meriting the yeast of small beer, spread 
on a rag: 

199. Or, after paring them cIo**c, apply braised ivy-leaves 
da in*, and in fifteen days tncy will drop out: tried. 

200. Or, apply chalk powdered and mtr»t with water. This 
also cures warts. 

20 X. Some corns arc cured by a pitch planter, 

202. A!i are greatly eased by steeping the feet :r. hot water 
wherein cftmecl is boiled. *1 bis abo helps dry and hot 
feet. 

60. An Inveterate Cough. 

217. Wash the head in cud water every morning: 

2x8. Or, use the cold bath —It seldom fails: 

2:9. Or, peel and vice a large turnip, <pr»d aarte sugar be¬ 
tween the slices, and let it stand in a dish till al! the juice 
drains down. Take a spoonful of this whenever you 
cough: 

220. Or, take a spoonful of syrup o l hcrehound, morning and 
evening: tried. 
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22X. Or, take from Ten to twenty drops «f Elixir cf Fitricl 
[see p. 4 2 j, In a gh<» of water twice or thrice a day. This 
is useful when the coegh is attended with co-tiver.css, 
or relaxation of die stomach and lungs. 

6l. A Pleuritic Ccugh. 

222. Powder an ounce of iperma-cesi fine. Work it in a 
marble mortar wrh the yolk of a new-laid egg. Mix 
them in a pint of white wine, and take a small glass every 
three hours. 

6g. Derf nr it xc'th a Dry Her. 

245. Mix httnJy ana t :v»/ til: dip blxk wool in this, and put 

* it int«» die car. When it pmv> dry, wash it well in 

brandy; dip it and put it in again. 

70. De*tf>nest uith a Head-ach and Buzzing in the Head. 

246. I\c! a c line otgarlhe: dip it in henry, and put it into ycur 
car tit night v.*»:h a little black wool. Lie with tlat car 
uppermost. Do this, if need be, eight or ten nights. 
Tried. 

73. A Diabetes ,f 

24Q. Drink wine boiled with.(iw, as much and as often as 
your strength will bear. I,c: your drink be milk and 
water. All n>i»k meats arc good. 

250. Or, drink three v»r four times a day a quarti-r of a pint or 
utum posset, putting three drachms of alum to four pints 
of milk. It sodom fails to cure in eight or ten days. 
(Dr. Mxad.) 

25 X. Or, infuve half an ounce of canthcriJex in a pint of Elixir 
cf t'itriol. Give from £ ft ecu to thirty drops in Bristol* 
•water, twice ot thrice a day. 


36S. Or, grated rhubarb. a< much as lies on a shilling, with 
half a? much *»f grated nutmeg, :n a gla-* - of unite wine, at 
lying dinvn c* c.*v ether night; tried. 

369. Or, take f*:ur crops of lauir v.tt. and app !v to the belly 
a poultice of wcnawvui and red rues boded in stile. 

370. In a Dysentery. the worst of all Huns, fecJ on rice, 
salsup, ar.d sometimes beef-tea; but no Hrsh. 

371. To step it, take a spoonful of suet melted over a slow 
fire. Do no: let blood. 

372. a- A person was cured ii: or.c day, by feeding on rice- 
mile, and sitting a quarter of an hour in a sliallow tub, 

having in it warm w atrr three inches deep.-See 

Extract from Dr. Titut, page t2f. 

X x*). The Glut in the Stomach. 

374. “Dissolve two drachms of Penitent*ea.lt in a glass of 
/rc;#*.r.;«V| [yr.rt.aUdn wine]. After drinking it, go to bed. 
You will be easier in two h'»ui% and well in sixteen.** 
(Dr. J>:i-er .} 

•375. Or, K.IJ a pug.il § «»f Utntey in a quarter of a pint nf 
Drink it m bed. I believe this never fails. 

•376. T»» ptevenc its return, dis«o!vc h.ilf an ounce uf gum 
guau.um. * iwn ounces of sal Tclutifr. Talc a tea¬ 
spoon! ul c' this every morning in a glass of spring-water, 
cr This help: any shat p pain in the stunxi h.— Dr. Bier knave. 
JC-B. I knew a gt-iitit ixun w ho was cured nvmy times by a 
large draught of aid wuft r. 

I?2. The Gravel. 

381. Eat largely of Sfitu.h: 

382. Or, drink largely of warm wafer sweerened with hmey; 

383. Or, of pelEtory cf the wall tea, so sweetened: 


74. The Di^.psr.% 

252. Use the "dd bath daily, after purging: 

253. Or, rub the swelled parts with sailed (salad J cil by a warm 
hand, at least an hour a day. This lus done wonders in 
Anne caws. 

254. Or, cover the whole belly with a large new sponge dipt 
in strong. Erne-water, and then squeezed out. This 
bound on often cures, even without any sensible evacua¬ 
tion of water. 

255. Or, apply green d't i-leaves to the joints and soles of the 
feet, clianging them once a day. 

* A J-ab-irt 0 a frrqiKnt a:«l hr^t - di^har^t of jut.* and rtrrrii»h urine, 

alien.U-ii with a *f*rwi.int an.' a wj 4m;* of the whole l»,i!y. 

4 A Jrojtj » a prcfrrMtcri! colli chon of wa*cr in dit tz-ad. Ufi»r, belly, 

nr all over t]w U-Jy. It Is aiir;>wu with a continual thinuTtw pun 

•welled pitv if you pjivi it with v«.ur f»r.-er». Tiic urine i» p*Ic aad litne. 

I 1 A »-pId wawr fn»ra »prw^ at Chiton couuioing iron and tulphur. 

Formerly u*cd for daea** of the lungi.] 

S9. Hit cr Sharp Humours. 

254. Apply a few drops of double-refined sugar, melted in 
brandy: —tried. 

295. Or, boil a handful of Brcmlle-teuv*s with a little alum in 
a quart of spring-water, to a pine. Drop this frequently 
into die eye. Tills likewise speedily cures cankers or 
any sores. 

296. Or, lay a thin slice of raw beef on the nape of the neck: 
tried. 

IX7. A Binds Flux. 

365. Apply a suppository of linen dip: in Aqua Pit* [Brandy]. 

366. Or, drink ecld water, a* largely as possible, a king nothin? 

else till the fiux stops: * 

307. Or, take a large apple, and at the tnp pick outail the core, 
and HU up the place with a piece of kcneyccmb; (the hor.cv 
being strained out,) roast the apple in embers, and eat it, 
and this will stop die fiux immediately: 

384. Or, infuse an ounce of wild par Jet-seeds in a pint of 
white t vine for twelve days. Drink a gLss of it fasting, 
three months. To prevent its return, breakfast fer 
three months on cgthnony tea. It entirely cured ir.c 
twenty years ago, nor have I lad the least symptom of it 
since. 


X 26. The Head-Ach. 

300. Rub the head for a quarter of an hour: tried. 

39 X. Or, be electrified: tried. 

392. Or, apply to each temple the thin yellow rind of a lemon, 
newly jured off. 

393. Or, pour upon the palm of the hand a little brandy, and 
some zot* of lemon, and hold it to the forehead: or, a 
little ether: 

394. Or, if you have Cached cold, hoi! a handful of roternary 
in a quart of water. Tut this in a mug, ar.d hold vour 
bead (coveted with a napkin) «*v**i the steam, as hut as 
you on bear. Repeat this till the pain ceases: tried. 

395. Or, snuff up the nose camphorated pints cf lavender; 

396. Or, a little juice of horse radish. 

* Zest b C< juire of thc,vr/»qux:cd out. 

134. The Hiccup, (to present.) 

4x3. Infuse a scruple of tr.uti in n quart of mountain-wine, and 
take a small glass every meriting. 

141. The Itch [Sealies]j$ 

♦39- Wsh the part? aff-catJ, with st.-tt .-trici 

440. Or, anoint th-m with Hui stap; but wa,ii i: on joon. 

44*» Or, stetrp a thirt iulfan hour :n a nuarr of wao-r, mixed 
with hair an oun« ot pou-Jer.-J in'n, Drv it 
ilowly, ar.J wear it a»c or six ilavi. Soncuincs it o<xii 
repcaung: tried. 
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44*- Or, mix powder of -t hUt hellehre wish crecm for three 
days. Anoir.t the three mornings and evenings.— 
It seldom fails. 

443. Or, l-cat together the juice of two cr th-ee lemons. with 
the san.c quantity of esl zf roses. Anoint the parts 
affected. 2c cures in two or thtcc times using. 

X Thl> dtVrmpcr U ?••*«'«:i Ijt; ihi! of very null Ute.^iikh burrow 
Btdcr tJic jliift. Tr.rre:.-.v inwj-it r-aoirir—* a»c aSvolatelv c-tixi*.-—Is 
it po***b!c *n>* Phcwcun should he leavr-st wt‘ this ? 


151. Lunacy. 

468. Give dr cotton of agrimony tour t*mcs a day: 

% 469. Or, rub the head several times a day with t dnegar, in 
which g*tund-riy le<rees have been injured; 

470. Or, take daily an ounce of distiller tiir.eger: 

471. Or, boil juice of g-zund-ivy with steed o:l and t ckite tune 
into an cintn.ent. Shave the head, anoint it therewith, 
and chafe ;t in warm every other day for three weeks. 
Bruise alyv the leaves and bind them t«n the head, and 
give three spoonfuls of the juice warm every morning. 

e rr This generally cures melancholy. 

The juice alone, taken twice a day, will cure. 

472. Or, ele.tr ify: tried. 

• 177. To one Poisoned. 

549. Give one or two grains of dl. tilled verdigreese: it vomits 
in an u.jtant. 

550. Let one p->I>oticd bv enrol; div^ivc a quarter of an ounce 
of salt of in* ter in a pint of water, and drink every quarter 
of an hour as much as he can, till he is weiL 

551. Let or.c poisoned by opium tike thirty drops of Elixir of 
Vitriol in cold water, even* quarter of an hour, tail the 
drowsiness or wndnes* Crises: 


55 ** 

553 * 

554 * 


Or, a spoonful 0 i lemon^rusce. 

Let one risisonesJ with r-.er.fri tueXrxte dissolve an 
ounce of salt ,f terur in a rail™ °j w«er, an. in*< 
L^eij- of iu s- This will rarely dearer --he toree of 
the poBon, if it be u*;ce soon. a 

Nothin? cures the .-ifilerr poison, but a decoction of the 


j-S. P'Jrfut ir. the Seie. 

.re. Powder a lump o ('alum. and snuff it up frequently. 
Then dissolve powdered alum in brandy: dip bn* therein, 
*t,A mn!v it at sutnz to bed. 


183. The Quinsy.* 

565. Apple a large white-bread toast, half an irch thick, dipt 
in trendy, to the crown of tiie head, till it dries: 

566. Or, swallow slowly white rose-wettr , mixed with svrup 
of mulberries: tried. 

567. Or, juice or jelly of block currents, or decoction ot the 


leaves or &»<: . _ . , . . . 

•The Qut-.ry is a fever atvi^eu «iih di£cuuj of swatcciss, fctd onea 
of breathing. 


190. A Rupture. 

590. Foment with hot <tj uj vstee [brandy] for two hours: 

591. Or, take ygrimone. spleen-wort, Solomon's seel, stretc- 
berry-rezts, a handful of each; pick and wa-h them well: 
stamp, and boil them two hours, it: two quart* of white 
wine in a vessel cic>c step;. Strain, and drink a large 
ghss of this every morning, and an liour after, drink 
another. It commonly cures in a fortnight. A good 
truss mean time is of great use, and perhaps the only 
thing to be depended on. 


592. -t place.** mv* Dr. Riui/re. **a broad plank sloping from 
the side of the b**? to the ground. On this I lay the 
pats—11? up»n pi”nw w;m iii> head downward. Then I 
foment the par: f.,r half an hour, with cloths four times 
doubled, steeped in odd water, gently touching it with 
my linger*. Afterward-s 1 rind on ic. many times 
doubled, a c!«»ti; »haj« d like 3 triangle, wet in cold water. 

-The gut U g ere rally r«.-:ored to its place In a few 

Sours. If not, 1 repeat the operation twice a day, and in 
two or three days the disease is cured.” 

192* A windy Rupture. 

594 - V*arm cote den* well; spread It thick on leather, strewing 
some cummin seeds on it, and apply it hvt. When cold, 
put on a new one. It commonly cures a child (keeping 
his bed] in two dajs. 

221 . Pe:n in Sne St'.m.t.h fern bed Digrjticci. 

666. Take fitting, «r it» the lb, half a pint of eamrmile-tea. 
D-* tl:i* live or mx it;r»rni:ig>: 

p r > d.mc the juke* uj half a Large lemon, or sweet orange 
immediately alter «i::tuer, every day. - Dr. A feed. 

66S. O:, from ten t.. f.vcnty Jr..,-, of hjmr cf r.trid in ,c?e- 
tea, twice or tin tee a cfav: 

669. Or, in tile i»t,a g!a*so| ? dueler; 

670. Or, taac twi. «*r three tca-vp.*onfu!s of Stomachic tincture , 
in a glass of water, thrice a day. 


o- T..r u.Kn.rr Ge-.:;.„ rc--.;ic. c,or.cour.ee: 

••'i";e pen J.I. J oui.ee; r..’, cruim; 

of tnef-er^pe. nno r«r.t: i„ three or four divi it is nt for 

U *-~T 1 1S usc:ul ,n that arise from a 

rcaoacd KfMiuch. 
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this computation is far under the mark), the revenue loses far Tq j osf p h f \ 

more than it gains. • Chatham. K*umi<r i0, ij/«. 
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C. METHODISM'S RESOLUTIONS ON BEVERAGE ALCOHOL 


1864 Resolution 

Temperance. 

Resol'd, That titis General Conference re¬ 
commend each pu.'tur to preach specifically 
upon the subject, to pjint out the danger of 
social aiid the more public and coinmou forms 
of intem;K;ra:ice, ami to urgo toml abstinence 
from all that mm intoxicate. 

ResoUd, That we earnestly recommend that 
ia all cases the pure juice of the grape be used 
ia the celebration of the Lord’s Supper.— jomt - 
nci, ISGl, o. 2C5. 

21 


1868 Resolution 

SI. Temperance. 

KftoLtd, 1. That this General Conference recommend each Piator 
to preach apcciGcally upon the subject, to point oat lb© danger of 
social and tlvo moro public nnd common forma of intemperance, aiul 
to urge total abstinence from all that can intoxicate. 

RrvJretl, 2. Tiiat wo earnestly recommend tl.at in oil cn<c* tho 
pure juice of tbo grape 1*? used in tho celebration of the lord's 
Suppcn--JtfwW, 18CI, p. 2G5. 


1872 Resolution— 

335 Arrith’DJX. 

29. Temperance. 

. Resolved, 1. That we are more than ever 
convinced of the absolute need of total 
legal prohibition as a condition of the 
removal and cure of the evils of intem¬ 
perance, and wc here pledge oar uttnest 
endeavors to inaugurate so wise and salu¬ 
tary a dispensation. 


Jlexktd, 1. When in the judnnmt of an Annual Conference It 
may bo deemed we r**coni mead’the appointment of a Treadior 

who shall do'-oto himself exclu*m-ly to tins reform. 

fiefolca!, 2. That wc recommend nil our ministers to preach on 
Temperance on tho founh Sabbath h. June in cuch year, nut! to 
ujo their influence to secure a temperance celebration of tbo FourUi 
of July by the Sabbath-schools and Other associations.— Journal, 


Append rr. 35? 

Resoled 7, 2. That while wo c.r.i never be 
satisfied v. itli any thing less than the en¬ 
tire destruction of the liquor traffic, yet 
wc can but regard as a step toward that 
end the enactment of laws making this 
vast svstem of iniquity responsible f*-r 
the losses and woes which have been so 
recklessly inflicted unou a long-suffering 
and too patient people. 

Revoked, 3. That we not only regard 
tiie manufacture, saic, or the using of in¬ 
toxicating drinks, as a beverage, morally 
wrong, but wc also most earnestly protest 
against our members tr.ving any counte¬ 
nance to the liquor traffic by signing pe¬ 
titions for license, by voting to grant 
licenses, bv renting property for such 
purposes, or by directly helping in anv 
other way to promote intemperance, .-uiy 
one thus acting is guilty of unchristian 
couduct, and is subject to disciplinary 
action. 

-■ ResolveJ. 4. That wc should make spe¬ 
cial effort to secure the nomination and 
election to office of strictly temperance 
men. 

Resolved, 5. That wc recommend the 
nsc of unfermented wine on our sacra¬ 
mental occasions.— Journal, IS id, p. 384. 


1884 Resolution 

5934. Temper**re and L«s»l Prohibition. 

f 1. W« *re unabrcnMy opposed to the enactment of 
Uws tlifit pru{rM>, by tietiM, t axieg , otherwise, to 
itgulate the drink tn.iE.% because toey pro ride for :a 
continuance. and oiforl nc protection urainat : t4 rava?r». 
We bold Uat tho proper attitude of Christum* toward 
this trade is one of ttneotnnroniWnsf opp-Mition; and 
whllowodo not pivsumo to dictate to mi* p»>>p’oa*to 
their political afillatioa*. *'« Jo exm-vt tho opinion that 
they ahirtUd o-Jt permit th -m.-clvw *» oo controlled by 
p*rty orgatiirationj tl-tl oro manured iu the interrat of 
the liquor trade. We wiviso toe Jliwbifi of our church 
to aid in the enforcement of *u-:fc raw* a.- do not uapdize 
or indorse the raanulIuTuro and sale Intox.'-unU to bo 
xaicd an beverage*; and to ‘hi* we (Uvor tnc onpni- 
jation of Law and Drier Iavjtucs wherever practicable. 

J 3. Wo thankfully rtvoir.izo and apnrovo the eras 
work carried on in all fort* of the country by the Na¬ 
tional Temperance Society, and tiie Woman’* Christ ion 
Temperance Union; w« recommend their publication*; 
eommeta to tho p-.-vur.iury aid of our people; and 
earned y exhort our Member* to activriy co-operato with 
Uiuw O^enuzauens. 

{ 3. Finally, *o prochim u cur motto, vo.untarT 
tobd abstinence from dl Intoxicant* ** the true grottod of 
personal temperance; and complete lejjal prohibitloc of 
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Arrisroix. 1350. 

tbs trmffio m intoxicating drinks as the dot/ of a*il 
foremxnesa.”— Jo*mcl, Hdt, n. cm. 

* S5S. Cntnulil of (he Trmpwaco RrfofnuUlso. 

When u», Tho grout Tern j>/i anew Reform*: ian. new 
more widely than «v«r o-.forr* vrtu'im: the world, 1-dis¬ 
tinctly traceable, link by link. tr* mat eminent p.an-.c, 
scientist, snd pi:ilenth»pi«v X*r. Benjamin f 

Philadelphia. « its mi'niKAT and prophet. »Ik<v viic- 
braUi M Inquiry :n»*» tae K.:?:ct# o* Ardens Sffit* on tbo 
Human Coowituthra."* in tcn.-'tvj-* editions, was ron- 
fowedly ihe acur.^j of ir «pin.tic»: i*f Dr. L> cui ?««her f 
and the ota<r early tcu-piraaco reform**!*: and, 

WhfTtaL, It la cow ascertained that that camy tras first 
published in 17S5; 

Thmfcrc, the General Confirmee commend* to the 
attention of the fried* la <X Temporanco ewry-wncr.; the 
propriety’ of oU^rvlmr the ymr 1-.S n the Centennial of 
the Temperance K~?>nnirion, with *aeh rono-rwi octinn, 
in all localities, aa will *ivj a mighty impulse' toward elm 
schiorecun: cf our n«;ir emancipation—the delireruuoo 
Of tbs race from the svr*y ot '.he alcohol damn.— 
Journal, 1554. p. £r9. 

* 5 33$. The Opium Trade, 

irirruo*. Tn* opium t.-utEc of China ia eno of tho 
greatest evil# of th« ac-a, carrying -orrow snd desolation 
into thousands of hourchoMi*. and is u'*o one of the 
greatest obeUrlci to the pro*px-*«.d Ccn*tianty In the 
Chinese .Empire, a* ia shown by the anardmoni te»:iu.«My 
of miMionariro of all do nominations; and, 

iTlflyiB, The production ofepiunt in India an a Terno¬ 
pol t of tho British Covcmm.at has -timuLu-ai the supply 
of the drug, and fo»tertd and incrosacd the trade; there- 


1888 Resolution 

^4* Temperance and Prohibition* 

£ l. Pbogkkns asi* Derr. 

To linvo ample reason for coi.grjtulatioa ll*at the 
tempo ran co reform U cruntricg public attend* m as 
never l<cforc. ' While aoruc are yet torpid, m»t 

appro heu<ii«>g the vif.it i^iurs, and white, to some in¬ 
tense reformers, audt luiicrmi; in tl*o march «f reform 
seems tmjurd».*uaUv, n-.icrthticv* a grou-iutr multitude 
of redoubtable men and women nro Icarmus: b»>th to 
wait and to hasten with Providence. fo this great 
moral advance wo recognize the duty of the l! *tUod»st 
Episcopal CliUrciu with dll other CHriaUan bodies to 
march at tho head of the column, to iuspirw and direct 
the movement. 


§ J. Toipeiuscc ORO.vxtzvnosrs. 

In response to the memorial addressed to this body 
by tbo Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. we 
gladly recognize. with high appreciation, its great 
work, M preventive. educational, evangelistic. noclal. 
and legal,** and ths extension of Us sphere, throirrh its 
eminent representatives abroad in the great foreign 
iIii**ion countries. We also tomler fruternidgroeiitiya 
and a licarty god-apec-d. to the National Temperance 
Society, and ell otiicr organizations engaged iu ad* 
▼anting tills reform, especially to all w»tO labor upon 
a gwpei temperance buai?. We welcome our adopted 
5U 


T 4, S 3. Arrs^orx. 

fetloiv-cltra**':* to ti.c«o etnamling racks. We imp? s 
spirit of sisdiy conciliation and c*»rd.al «ro-oioration 
among nil u*rni<er.ii»"« work' .‘i. We n-^orurocr.d that 
tho TVr.ipcrar.ee Cmutr.it**.w «rj*«intod by *.lo Quar¬ 
terly Cou.Vr-'n.-T's in .d> our elmnres. ami tho Annual 
Cmt'Mvnc? Xen.jH n.iteu ^oeioties, *e<’k to cmist onr 
pcsiplo na-ro fidly ia this crctU mo* *^i.cnt against the 
drmk cuntoms and Utc driuk trmhc which disgraco our 
CiTilizalioa. 

§ X Total A eminence. 

We renew our time-honored te»amony in favor of 
total a T mjn< 5 C 0 from all alcoholic liquurs. Ti*e l»c«t 
modern •cienec his irorfrngnbiy deinonstratcd chat 
tlicro is no legitimarc place fur nlrohol. u-w even ia 
tho form of the Milder Ji'piora. :.nd in however mod¬ 
erate quautUle^, in a healthy, living organism. Tins 
testimony of scivuce h:*s i»een inxicpcndetitly ocfirmed 
by tho impartial d»;moa.-:ratir,rs of :If.» tn^ur.mco ex¬ 
perts, critically seeking ocwbis.-s •.>:* which to con¬ 
duct great Suanelil interests. Total nbstimmeo is now 
fully vindicated a» something n:or« than "a dleiettc 
wlda,** or a farcitical crazo; and w- can accept of 
nothing Icas tlua lids a* security for personal safety, 
and u the basal principle of tlie temperance reform. 

§ 4. Scttvnnc Teupsrance IssTRTcnoy. 

"We ha.il with joy- ihe enactment of laws providing 
fi>r sdeotiSc ter.ijvrarce instniction in tho public 
schools of tliirir-four t?ra*os and Territories, under 
which six and a half mulam of children and youth sro 
bdug taught the ovlbi of *dcoLolic beveragoa. We 


ArrtNDix. ? 4. 5 G. 

area that thrwe Iswa bo strengthened, whtraver 
ss*nry, by r’luaM’ ‘^lf-tiifi«rc:og p-wlthrJ. We u'<o 
call for lh«? cx«li.*i«>:i frvm ti^t rcluwiliicr ibn-c pro- 
lc^-od)y tonii-.-rancc. but fatol'y mislead Inc. undocks. 
v»d»ich Mirt-rtiy or toipiltr ?ly enennr.i-^o t»»c inod.-rato 
eso of tlie milder in!»*x»e:«i»i-. Wo ere *«:.d to It arn 
that many o: tl»c puM>hc"soi v*rh Ix-oks hsv%; under* 
taken a revision, and .ire now hrinrauc them to tho 
srientiric standard of total absurcuca Let the 'ext* 
books which tro to shape our children's lives ’jo 
closely ocrutintxed. 

§ 5. Kalsixg or On4 or?. Hors. rrc. 

We approve the action cf the Lay rlh c.cr.il Con- 
fifrecce of Cabfwrnia, condemning tlie raising and sel*- 
log of grapes for tl.o manuricture of fr*m;caa*d wino. 
sad, think il»e time his como for a broudt r ut.eran«*d 
upon this subjr.g. Wo warn our members riz-vinat 
taL*«»g nnd sell ; ng, not only crape*, but also other 
fniiti. hops, eon grain, for tho mamifnctsiro of ah’ro 
holic llqunra. as Incon-tstent with the Chri'tria rr*v 
Session, bcntmihing to Use conscience, and hurtful *0 
the cattle of trnippmneo and trie piety. Thc-o pr.ic* 
tlcos bring th*> Church into . nmr.licily with the great 
liquor aui-nnev. paralyze our efforts snd sTerd com¬ 
fort to the greatest enemy of modern Christianity. 

§ 6. Out Relation to the Liqrot Tc.vrnc. 

We reiterate-tho language of tlio Episcopal Address 
to this body: 

••Tho liquor traffic Is *o parnieous in nil its bear¬ 
ings, so inkmcnl to tbo intercuts of houo.it trade, so 
UL 
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5*4,17. Appendix. 

repugnant t r> the mnral sense. so Injurious to tho 
peace and or-Jer of society. *o hurtful to tt;o home, to 
the Church, and l*> ti«r body p. ditto. i»i:d *o utterly 
uuagnulitic to ail tl-uc is )>rce:c.i* iu life, that ti»o 
only prujM*r atiitudo toward it tor ClirUUm t* UuiA 
of rrlontfat* ho-C.tity. It can never U? legalized 
without sin.** Ai:d wa furthermore. cRiplMliciuly tio- 
ebre titox min engaged in ih»? manufacture *uii aiio 
of alcoholic beverugvs ought not to receive Uic com¬ 
mercial patronage »>r tiw sutTn^s of Chri-taui pojpl© 
for any political office. or acy position of iuducucc oa 
•ducationnl lairds. 

§ 7. Practical Political Action. 

One of the dark reproaches of our time* :s tlut the 
saloon has been id Jo .veil to become a political factor, 
snd to do brokerage bu-iacaa v : th il:o ballot-box as 
a pa*t of i»j* stock ia tra*;e. Skloons and comipt pol¬ 
itician* constitute aa eqncsiim. b^u; members of which 
bare a nullat-box va!u-». and ure tgrjiy trau-ferred. 
Wo mye it *a an Imperative duty of Christian aim to 
attend the pri manes to wrest the jnivcr.-i^nty of t!?«$ 
caucus from the grp o£ the saloon. to purify and aio- 
vato the caucus by their presence, and make it a pro¬ 
moter of moral* and g**od order. Begin Ring with the 
caucus, let ms work upward through all the depart¬ 
ment* of legitimate civil action. imril our entire cici- 
ze nsl.jp is emane* paled from this bondage. Wo mint 
supplant the five or six lliousami irgislatG.n and the 
leu* of thousoedi of municipal officers who liare long: 
stood as tlio Udj-qiLfJ cf Ujc sulooa in its ravages 
cron tho homo. 

«2 / " 


AHTcronL 5 4, § V 

$ 8. EjrroscrxcNT or Ltqcor Laws. ' * 
The Labitual nonenforrement of law 1* art impedi¬ 
ment In tho w*r of alt true moral and soci.d re¬ 
forms. We rejoice In the *w;d.en*tig sentiment among 
American people in favor of a more rigoreus enforce¬ 
ment of civil statutes. Wo art* stmsM to those emi¬ 
nent civilians in Chicago. N>*r York c:ty. and else- 
where, who, in wry c*>n«*picMou* instance*, within a 
few years, have so ciT-etively vindicated tlio sanc¬ 
tions of law and government. Wo hold :n profound 
veneration the heroic oxamnloof our martyred brother, 
the Rev. George C. Mm block, struck dnwn by aa 
ssaarsin’i bullet while protecting society against 
saloon lawlessness; and, behoving tliat one of tho 
the most importuut methods fur promoting temperance 
is to enforce Law, we ciU upon our people every.where, 
without distinction of *mrty. *o lead tlicir etl.'iL* for 
the administration of the restrictive, sr.pprcis- 

ire. and prohibitory feature of existing liquor Uws. * 

§ 9. The Legal Starts or the Liqcor Traffic. * 
Wc rejoice in the decision of the Supremo Court, at 
Washington. D.C., in December last. fully vindicating 
the most radical Icgi-Intion against the lienor traffic 
In those States where prohibition is most aavanccd. 
Fully reolixiug the difficulty of protecting society, V/ 
merely roornl forces, against evil* nnetioned ur.d-r tho 
broad seal of the commonwealth, wo mill upon all our 
people to a*si*t la securing iu all the Slates. as rapidly 
aa possible, such legislation Uut liquor dealers “shall 
no longer hive s law-book as a pillar, nor quiet their 
•ooadencee with the op«itto of a court license." Th» 


Y 4, 510. Appendix. 

absolute suppression of tho saloon is obt ebjedive 
point Some Sum *u< 2 acme ioc-utties cal rot ad- 
vmvre as rapidly os ou-er*. We will ot'teti 2nd the 
means for sccunnc our *»i*jscts dependem upon con¬ 
ditions wc laumot oc*;iy or »t ooc*c ojatroi. and too 
judgment sad conscicncv •#» every citizen must bo ioft 
free tt> determine for h.iu-vil wi^ti m ur>*i he will pur¬ 
sue. While, however, we concentrate every-whero 
upon Pw best practicziblu measures, let us see to it 
that all our moveineow aro real advances, aud tliat wo 
never trad our banner. 

§ 10. CoNStlTCTtONAL AmENOVENTS. 

We call for the aid of State and National amend¬ 
ments for tlio .-oppression of Ukj manufacture and aaie 
of alcoholic beverages. Couddcni tluit n very consid¬ 
erable and respemubie ponitm of Americau ciSzcns 
desire to uke tlu-ir cause against the saloon for ad¬ 
judication before trus gretwt tribunal oC the sovereign 
people, whose prerogative it is, in a country tike ours, 
to decide futidamental issues ia the las: report, we 
bciiero it to be tlie wisest policy, and the supremo 
duty of all legislative bodies, to eueec seen Icri^latioa 
that, under tlie forms of the CoesUtutfoa, the people 
may protect the home aguiust tlio ealoon. by no-Uccuso 
votes, tuvlvr a local option regimen, and, as soon as 
possible, by constitution'll prohibitory amcndioenu. 

£ ll..A»OLrrioN or the Liqcor Tiurnc in the 
: Dtsnucr or CoLCJiaiA. 

v Inasmuch as we are credibly informed tint bilie are 
ficsr before both Houses of Cougrcsa for the abolitiott 
dM 
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oftkotoiffie In alcoholic hcveragea in tlie District of 
Cfdurohia: ar.d taasnuich ns Urn wisest Statesmen and 
pfcUnnthrnpii-w l?av« w\cz pruoimncci tlie liquor tr.idic 
one of tho dire-t ruenuea <rt civilization end ha man 
progress; and inasmuch as the ifoogrvSS of th*r Umlvd 
Sutci por.-es^es umiuotinned uuthorlty to abolish this 
truiUc in the District of Columbm: therefore, this Gen¬ 
eral Conference of tho Hctliodist Episcopal Church, 
representing seven millions of communicants »ml ad¬ 
herents in these Uniteil Sta*C5, re-pectfuily memorial¬ 
ize Congress to piss a bill which .nlmU outiaw tho 
liquor traffic in the District of Ci/lumbia; then-fern. 

fcxolxxd. That a copy of tills memorial -list’ be for¬ 
warded to Cougrc'is. signed by tho Secretary of tho 
Board of BAltops and tho Sccreury or tlio General 
Conforcnce. . . 

§ 12 . IjrrzR-StAT* Ltqcctt TRtmc. 

Inasnuich av human experience has taught that the 
use of alcchollc beverjges iaa nnrional curse, blight¬ 
ing tho lives, carrupting the aorel.i. end sapping tho 
material strength' cf the common wealth; 

And ipnsatich ns certain States, namely. Maine, 
Kansas, Iowa; Vermont, and Ithode Island, have en¬ 
acted laws prohibiting the manufacture and aalo cf 
alcoholic liquors as bevemgea: 

- And inasmuch as the Supreme Court of ihe Uni'ed 
States has decided that such iegbdatiou ia consti¬ 
tutional; • * **’■’*•* 

And, inasmuch as said Supreme Court has decided 
tbit ic lexica ting hqnors. in original packages, may 
kb carried or lonaported from other States and froca 
VA 
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iorcign countries arid delivered to consignee* within- 
the several $e*»e* before mruud: 

Therefore, it in t’•** jiidcruent of t!ii* General Con¬ 
ference .>f the Methodist KpWopal Church, that when 
tho p**>plc of any Stale. by duo legislative enactment, 
proaouncc such article* contnlmi.d. oq account of 
their Injurious ctliicia upon the people, it i* t!;*s duty 
of tlio General Government to declare mid liquors 
Cable to exclusion and con location. 

. We would also respectfully inquire whether the 
right, long claimed by Congress, to pm. note inter¬ 
state commerce, for the real or supposed rood of tho 
State, docs not iiuptr tie right and duty uL-o to restrict 
or prevent such inter-Sute commerce as indicts real 
0? supposed i >\Jury upou States, and e*pcciaUy whoa 
tho States themselves have so adjudged, and enacted 
by-laws prohibiting the manufacture and salo of 
alcoholic beverages * 

.• In view of tho foregoing reasons, tliis General Con¬ 
ference of the Method i-it Episcopal Church, hi quad¬ 
rennial session assembled, respectfully and earnestly 
aieraorifllizo the Congress o: the United Slates to 
*£opt such, legislation as will secure to Stales with 
profcibitoty liquor laws, ilia undisturbed beuedtt of 
the restrictive and prohibitory provisions enacted for 
their aelf-dcfeaso sguiast a most noxious and de¬ 
structive eviL 

Rtanbxd, That a copy of tins memorial, signed by 
tho Secretary of the B<iard of £ I-hops aud tlic Sccre- 
Ury of the General Coufcrvace, be forwarded to Coo- 
»««*..■ . ♦ 

tsi 
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§13. Rtn: Atcr> Native Htunirx. 

It i* a matter of record that the advent among the 
heathen of men od*icatrd under tlio light of tl»o 
Gfspcl : i anxyutfed with the blackest cue*** that 
hnvc Uigtitvd tho 'ire.* of tlio*re for w i.oni Christ died. 
While, in ono pathetic sense. Ethiopia has *tneicl»cd 
fortli her bands unto God. in ono otlwracnae the •* Dark 
Continent" may well Kretrit fortr. lier hands in prayer 
for protection against thoso who have stained her 
shores with a trail of blood that redden* niirldlo 

paai-aga™ between Africa and our inconsistent re¬ 
public. Littlo wonder that t!>e poo- African shudder* 
at the name of Christian America. 

Tho Idstory of the slave-trade is enough to make 
tlic ** West Const" verily hate the name of those who 
dcsolaud her border*, and canted her ebony Rachels 
to mourn for the children who met a Cito worse tlmn 
death. Worse tlmn night-attacks; worse than chain* 
for innocent babes; worse tlmn tlic prostitution of 
mothers: worse than the wailing car*van: wn-*ethan 
the awclteriug barrucoon; worse than the stiffing 
slave-ships; worse tlmn tlic shameless auction block; 
worse vliaa the fetter, the whip, and tiu) separation of 
families; worse than the traffic in human muscle*and 
souls, b the human trado in HCU which now crowns 
the outrage to which the natives of Asia and Africa 
are a abject at tho hands of nominally Christian 
votaries! • 

No fetters tliat biud men in human slavery are 
comparable to the bondage to human appetite, which 
makes the stricken victim an impotent consenting 
357 
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party to hi* own ni*n aud dr gradation. I’ndrr the 
•ncre-d iv:me of •*•'.*!«r.*ti:ir. crar.merec” ca.*g"> * nt mm 
ere carried abrupt to bsini upon tins*'* children of 
nature a Might tint tin* »:o jnrailci .r. tbt* li»t of curses 
which follow in the trail of civilization b*« hear ot 
whole trikes fitting into the fate fhat ha* altv.idr 
ruined die N&rtU AMcrivan imuao. We read efentire 
villages lying in tlo: *tnp**tiCt-o;i of a simultaneous 
debauch. \\*c hoar Jic patifvu; vail cf native chief*, 
who curse ti*e day that bvraised the cd.cn; of the 
white maa. TVe read rf th«.;i*aods of women and 
children victims of thu p'-l-on brewed in American, 
AugiUh. and Ear^ci'i distilleries*. 

Meantime. O'*! is Jagry .with the rmtlera traffic 
tliat ruins the bodi'-j of m.*n ami imprisons tiieir souls 
*n Uie toudi of **ttie sreoud ocath.'* Among the 
cloud of witr.c‘.***.‘* who have protested agam3t this 
wrong is Sir I!i>.l*ard Curton. tiar femeiM African 
traveler, who declares his sincere behel tnut—- 
1. **If tlic sluvvtnido were revived, with all iu iiorrcra, 
and Africa could pet rid of tho white ii'tn. wit!: gun¬ 
powder and rtim which he hn* httru-iucirL Africa 
would bo tho gi.inur in Imp nines* by exchange." 

■While we s , -c combating tins evil end :u swny 
•mong those w;»o. rcaltrinir it* fruit*, ruay be j:ipj“--iwd 
to prefer and procure their mva di'cra'iation. it 1$ tho 
duty of Christian natron** to unite to prot-rc; tiio*e ^'hoi, 
like children, would seem to bo the wan-i* of clvih 
izatieo; tlicreforc, 

E&oicrd, l. That this General Conference drelares 
Uaaincer* aympatliy with tho ehorts being made by 
•ur Englisli brethren, by tho National Tempenuxre 
353 


Society in thladtr. and others, to abate thodireful ctirso 
of rum. which tkrxjlatr* the doubly *• Dark Omiincnt.** 

2. That wo will hail rho day when horh bond i.tnl 
free siislt bo manumitted Irum the tliralldr*m of the 
drluk-trarCc, and wheu a't men shall utiire to anathe¬ 
matize him u wiio putfetJi the buttlo to his rurtglii>or« 

i'r**-” . . - 

T5- Temperance and Le^nl Prohibition. 

g 1. Vie arc unalicrably opposed to the enactnr-nc 
oIIaws tliat p.-opose. by license, uixiusc, or otlierwi-m. 
to regulate the drink traffic. becau**e they provide for 
It* continuance and afford no protection against its 
ravagrt. Wo hold that tlic prefer atriludc of ClinVt- 
tan* toward this tnuDc is one of uncompromising 
opposition; aud while we do wot presume to dictate to 
m»r pccplo a* to t!unr political affiiwtiona, wc do ex¬ 
press the opinion licit tlioy should not permit them¬ 
selves to be controlled by party erennisations that aro 
managed in the intercut of the liquor traffic. VTo 
tuiviso the members of our Clmrrh tn aid in tho <ra- 
lbrcein«’nt of auch laws a* do not IrgnliM or indorse 
the manufeciure and tnJc of intexicaww to tsc used as 
b«;verage*: and to this cud wa C*vv<r die orenuiratioo 
of Law and Order I^arucs wherever practictiblc-.. 

§ 2. We thankfully rexogiiuee and approve toe creat 
a*ork carried on in all parts of the country by tlio 
Nutiooal Tctnpontntx S**ciety and Womnn’s Christian 
Tcaipcrau*.*© Union: we reoommeud Unur nublictuons, 
commend then* to tuc pecuniary aid of our people; 
and earnestly exhort our members to actively co¬ 
operate with these organiratious. 

»» 
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. £ 3. FinfctyV va pr.- 0 -ufn c_* c.:r molio, “Veinntsrj 
tovU *&uItK*?<o frja all into.tu—iul* as tlic tn.v ^nriad 
of pcw*w»! umpornnec, auJ compete leg.*! proi*.in»cofl 
the uiiCir: in drinks as GtO Cul . v 04 c * v *^ 

j.»yc rumen’.*-”— JouruiL, io84. ?• 392. 

1908 Resolution ’ 
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the utter d***truction of * traffic «o nccur-W. The liquor 
rr-ffic cannot be rcrornied. It is ioh-'r»'rulj uorefonn- 
aHe. An institution which outrages the divine law of 
lore will never obey the p«»tiee msnlstiooa of ®c«- 
Therefore It ruu-iC be destroy*-!, and with our Bishops 
we "plcdse eternal enmity to this foe of God and ui::n. rt 
Car purpose Li Its extinction: our battle cry, “A iolooa- 
less country, a »ta*x.U*a flag." 


^ 45. Temperance and the Prohibition of the Liqcor 
' Traffic 


CRttLM STATEMENT 


The Methodist Episcopnl Church » a ternp-'rnccr so¬ 
ciety. We gratefully ackoowtedge the blcisiag of God 
epoa our tecui*-? ranee endeavors aivi rejoice ovrr the in¬ 
creasing to I-ranee and greater cooperation among tem¬ 
perance workers. The progress of the past four years 
strengthens our convictions, increases our a**al anJ re¬ 
new* our faith for the greater And final struggle 3**. w 


Zn the Ixcpiage of the Episcopal Address: “There 
most not be any reaction from tne wrath with wbica all 
food and Chris:ian citizen* pursue tb.s lawbrcakinc *nd 
murder-ms tragic. It deserves r.fitlier charity nor a 
There is no law it will keep, no pledge it will honor, 
no child it wiil not taint, no woman it will not befoul, 
ao man it will not degrade. It falsely cisims to be s 
peat public intecot because It employs thousand* n*i<l 
pays hea\*y taxi's. But no money in the j»o<t;Ms of em¬ 
ployees and no tax-rf in Gw treasury of th*.- city, county, 
state, or nation can balance the monetary Ic^cs of tbe 
ottion through this traffic. Xc profits, aoeever real or 
ians-insc, c*q compensate for the corruption of our pou- 
tics, the cmMinesa of the drunkard's Lome, or cu-» fullness 
of prisons and gra\**." 

Aa enlightened citizenship tnd a vital piety Jcaiind 
4t» 


1. personal JbsCincnce 

We declare onr convict ? on that total abstinence from 
intoxicating beverages and narcotics la the duty of all 
car people of every clime and country. 

2. The Liccnic Policy 

We condemn the license policy. It is vicious in prin¬ 
ciple, utterly inconsistent with the purpose* of enlight¬ 
ened government, and iu practice a protection to a traffic 
which is inherently criminal ia its nature. The liquor 
traffic “cannot be legalized without sin.** 

3. Prokibifioa and Local Option 

“We stand for the speediest possible suppression of the 
i*v.»r*«* liquor traffic Coder that divine law of abso¬ 
lute right which is the source of ail human law the only 
proper attitude of civil government coward anything so 
harmful as the liquor traffic is that of absolute pro¬ 
hibition. 

We are ia favor of reclaiming, never to be «urrenrteml. 
every foot of territory which can be wre*t-vl from ^tbe 
liquor traffic as an additional base of operations for fur¬ 
ther aggression, which sfaaii not cease until the world 
shall taow no more this crime-breedinc traffic. To tha 
end, in the light of recent experience, and the pn)ot:cr*l 
results where, according to the Episcopal Addn-sJ, 
**Srates which have been notoriously unfriendly to any 
temperance legUlut-on, except general license, have passed 
469 
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local option laws, which have been accept'd by county 
after county until almost cbe whole 2 >tate has banished 
the anloon,** wo recommend that our p<'opIc participate 
in CTory wi«ie movt-mvut for ?wal prohibition. coimronlj 
known as Kical option, a* a step toward State-wide pro¬ 
hibition, and th-Q lor State prohibitlou a* preparation 
for that national victory which, in the fullness of time# 
is inevitable in the final triumph of right. 

4. JLttifudc of the Federal Government 
We memorialize Congress to prohibit the sale cf intoxi¬ 
cating liquors in the District of Columbia, in our Uland 
possessions, and in all territory and buildings under the 
control of the Federal government, to the cud that the 
government of the United States «*hall be freed front fur¬ 
ther complicity in the liquor traffic. 

We renpectfully urge Congress to protect the States 
In the valid exercise of thc»r acknowledged "police power” 
in the control of the liquor tratEc by enacting effv*ctive 
interstate liquor shipment legislation, and iuNist that 
Congressional doubt a* to the constitutionality of »ueh 
legislation be roolvcd in the interests of the people ana 
the public morals. 

We urge Congress by proper enactment to diaconrinue 
issuing internal revenue liquor tux receipts to any p'.r" 
■on who cannot show State authority to engage in such 
traffic. . 

We highly command the action of Congress^ In conpiy- 
ing—in the act admitting Oklahoma to the Liuon-* - **® 
our treaty obligations of more than eighty years* staauin, 
to protect the Indians of toe five civilized trib-*s from th- 
■aJc of liquor; al»o for refusing to restore the sale ° 
Intoxicating liquor at army posts end for continuing 
prohibition of such sale at government soldiers* home*- 

5. Ttmperaaca Intlraction and the Pledge 
We urge upon piston. Sunday school teach.n, and 
all leaders of our yonn; i-cople the importance of true 
470 
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Ins the value of total abstinence from the n»c of alcoholic 
liquor* and tobacco iu any form. And to this end se 
urce the a»o»c vigorous nnd constutit prosecution of 
pledae-aisuius work throush our Sunday schools. Ep- 
wonh Lcasucs, untl other youas people's societies. 

W« protest ajuinsl any nttcinptin; to repeal '.tie scien¬ 
tific tetnpcruucc instruction laws which disc arm-rally 
throut'nout the States, and recommend that by every 
means at our command we eneournne teachers in our 
public schools and hiahcc institutions of learn in; to eire 
such, instruction ia an intcrestin; and practical manner. 

6. Our Otra Tentpenmce Society 
We heartily concratulate our own Temperance Society 
for its part in the advance movement of the past quad- 
rennium. and urqe that it jtivethc fullest possible coi.f.-ra- 
tlon to all wisely directed etistin; nonpartisan movements 
amiinst the saloon. 

7. The A»(i-Soloo» Lcojite 

While the Church is peculiarly qualified to trive tern* 
perance instruction nnd create rentintent apiinst cbe 
liquor traffic, and cannot escape its res possibility for 
such wort by turoin; it over to any or c -anitation which 
it docs not directly control, yet since no sieaomiaacion 
alone can successfully secure leaislutioa or compel the 
enforcement of law, we recotruiae the fact that our 
churches throuchout the United States are already win- 
nin; sweepin; victories ia this field throueh the Anti- 
Saloon Is'iicnc movement and are contributing lame 
•nms of money for its maintenance, therefore we indorse 
the Aoti-Snloon 1-oasue of America as a safe and ediet- 
iee ap-ncy throuqli which the memhirship of the Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal Church may cooperate with mcmberi of 
other churches nnd temperance omanirttions for united 
action nrninst the aaloon, nnd hereby call upon our 
churches nnd pastors to continue incrensinsl 7 their coop¬ 
eration in carrying forward Its work. 

. 471 
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8 . Other Organization* 

\7e rejoice In the existence of the rar.oy organizations 
%bo«e object in to promote sotijl nb>tin«:nce nnd secure 
I«-tl prohibition of the ?iqnor traffic, and. recognizing 
th* extent to which many o; them, notably tin? Woman* 
Christian Tegip-r:in<v» I.'nion, under the raiding C^cius 

of one of Metiunfi-oii**. most illustrious women, have con¬ 
tributed to rh» present d.-gn»e o' progress and eollghtco- 
mcac on this question, commend them to the kindly and 
favorable consideration of our people. 

0. Political Action 

We recognize that the Church a* an ecclesiastical body 
may not properly go into partisan politic* nor assume to 
control the franchise of the citizen, yet ve maintain 
that the time has come when the responsibility rests 
npon every Christian voter not only to oppose the saloon 
as a matter of abstract principle but to cast his ballot in 
the manner which wiU be tno»t elective against the sa¬ 
loon and tend v-ionest to put the liquor traffic ia,**the 
coarse of ultimate extinction.** 

We record our deliberate ju lement that no candidate 
for any office which in nay way may have ro do with the 
liquor traffic has a right to «*xpccr. nor ought he to re¬ 
ceive. the support of Christian men so lone as be s'amis 
committed to the liquor interests or rcAwes to pat him* 
•elf in an attitude of open hostility to th- saloon. 

Wc hold that it is the duty of c*r*ry Christian voter 
to vote for & reputable, qualified temperance candidate, 
upon another ticket, in preference to a disreputable or 
unfit one, controlled by the saloon. upon his own. to the 
end that righteousness, temo-ranee, and moralitv may be¬ 
come the normal activity of government everywhere. 


GENERAL Conference Kepolcxioxs c 5 W 

chalVnse. This is true of omstit*Jt ; '*ns and inw* inhibit¬ 
ing the liquor traffic, and w- stand f..r their faithful and 
ruBsi.«t**nt enforcement all tt*»* t»t»c and everywhere. X’' 
th*< -nd we counsel ot»r pmpt*-. and all p>od citizens «»f 
whatev-r *cvt or cr-^d. to permit th**inselves to be divided 
no totit**r and to »upp-irc no candidate of any parry for 
any office who is not openly pt^lrnl to the enforcement 
of *uch constitutions and such laws. 

Federal Action 

We record «»ureives agulast the Issuing of internal 
revenue tax receipts by the Federal government to 
criminal* ♦’tigngcd in vi>*latin" •' r ‘ ,, e laws. 

WV urge upon the F-.bral C-r.gr^s the tm:a«"tutt* 
passage of laws prohibiting nil interstate «.nm:ncrr'» in ’ 
iatoxbmcinc liquor* and forbidding the use of the CMt<*d 
States mails b**ih to liqu.ir nhipment*i and to liquor adver- 
tLsetneais. 

Wc respectfully but earnestly demand or the t_«-ngre>* 
to submit promptly to the legislatures vt the several 
States f**r tln ir ratification, :iu am**mliuent the federal 
constitution providing f*»r the uWdurc pr<*L»biU'»n of the 
liquor tratfie throughout the Knifed States, And pending 
the submission and adoption «*f such jo amendment, we 
ibmand that the 4\mgr.*«*«* statutory prohibition to 

the full e*r»*it of its present coiaStiturionnl poAvrs 
throughout the Nation, including the l;i-tri« t of tVImit- 
bm. Alaska. Hawaii, the Canal Zone, ami ali the l-iniid*. 
reservations, ship*. buildii*C*. ami preiuL— * under Fvdeial 
police jurisdiction. 

Worthy Agwict 

We rejoieg in the devotion, effieieney. ami sm.x*-s* of 
the agencies that represent us iu promoting this rr-at 
reform: in the phamer* who I daze. I the trail the 

ingtuniaus. Sons of Tempera n. e. Kood Templars, and 
other prohibitionists, and the Womau*» Christian Tetu- 
-H-raoco L*oi»n. the White Uii.b-.n army wb,>e tears 
523 
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5S3 General Conference Resolutions 

Pereoncl Abatincn-e 

Believing total abstinence from the u«e of all intoxl- 
eanta and narcotic* to be the nroper practice of the 
individual, w* nr".. 1 u;vm pu«urs. Sunday S:h.»il aupvr- 
intrndvnta. tvaviiur*. and luud-ra .»>«« aur p«>Pl< 
important* of rduvation. tu..ral suasu.n, and pledsa »itu- 
iaj, that the individual may bo aav.*d. 

The License S’jntcm 

The whole lkenv- *y«uiu b a olnwll blunder, ■btuk 
lo prin-iple. lame in !•« a f-'i’ure in practice, a fool’, 
bargain, a sale of M It i* e-atrary u- the 

teachiu.-a and th- spirit of i> Chn«tian r.diri..n and at 
variance tritb ail th» pur,...-, of cniiahtoned aovernment 
It ciothrt the traffic with the cloah of respectability and 
bribes the voter nirh revenue. 

We hold now. as in the pad. that such a traffic cannot 
be legalized without sin. 

Prohibition 

We *tand for tb.- n)»nithn of the whole trnffir. and 
declare prohibition to «»•' the ..nly nr-.ft-r attitude of 
civil government toward a thing so b.imiu! and p..*rni* 
cion a. That there may 1-* tli- s^.e-Ii-st possible ‘op¬ 
pression of th<* traffic, we psi«nau nd to «*ur P-»P*« 
prompt .iu«l aggressive p:irti<*i|.ai»..n in every wise more- 
mens f-.r i.« aL State, ami national prohiiiiri-.n. What the 
C*ur of Kussia is able :•* d- f *r his r^M'ic in the exervtse 
of arbitrary jx.aer. w»*. the jss.p!e .»f this fr~«* nation, in 
the exereise of »ur ovtv «..vefeignt.v, ought to do for 
ourselves *ud f*»r our posterity. m 

£*«/or»-e»»cnt of Me T-air 

The w.verriruty ..f the republic i» the novereicnty of 

the l»-..ple. and the ..|de have «;-Ueti. cithir m 

the aiahins ot a v.ei-titute.u ..r in the eiiueiment ..f Iaa-«. 
auch con-dilution and .on h. !a,va carry aithm them the 
. emkoiliniet.t of tiiat -oerei-my. the >uprema. y of which 
no man aud no inter, d eaa i» rnii:iv.i to violate or 

SS2 


1916 .Resolution 

* 583. TotiFcrauce and Prohibition 

Grateful to Almiclity C.«I for the rmna tide of public 
aentinwnt which ia aweeptne toward national and wor.l- 
wide prohibition of the ii.tajr traffic: rejoicme at tae 
rapidiy chnnrinc ton- u r tue pni.iie prea*. the ci-oin* ot 
its columns c. liucr n.lccrti.-:aents. the ciordiatic pr.v 
nouncementa of medieut v-i.-ner. the entrance into tb» 
prohibition rank, of the manufacturins and buvmeiw in¬ 
terests of the nati-n. and the ioereanns reocnitinti by 
the industrial classes of alcoiioi*» menace to the wor-ers 
aafety -and welfare: we .lenoance the traffic as a srave 
and imminent national peril. . 

It ia the one moat prolific uuit-e of insanity, crime, and 
povertv: the most in-idiou. <ie*n..iler of tesitiraate busi¬ 
ness: the most c.r-ur-t aud dcaioraiitini inriuence m 
politics, and the ta-nt danerroua enemy to human welfare 
ia all *itr civic 

Stafsmc.flthlp. «ccl^sU'*:i«*.l and civil. 02* d.nnanosj 
is: orieno* inw ciicdt-mnt^l it: l»usiii«*>» i* array-ng i: fc ‘**f 
agahst it; p*»liti« Is snuggling ♦»* be fracd friT.- it* 
grasp: TuJs.r cj-m 1^ fn.m its «VgraJing, TtrrvtM-s* 

bond:ig»*. and tb»* •*m!*attiv<l n?tmns of half a world find 
ic a a». ; re Ji-mlly tie than any thvy have xn.rtou war** red 

field*. . . 

T , .i* expansion of reIIgu>B and the preservation of 
civilization -require it* overthrow—Its complete and utter 
annihilation. 

To the consummation «f this high arMevcmmt we do 
noie and here solemnly coeenant with en-h other and 
with tied, onr Father, und p!«*dge oursidves t-> tight ana 
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•a^ltod a rntion** indiff<-rcE<e lad wWc prayer* and 
<j«ds lifted this reform to it* pr*~*eat high estate. 

We commend the Flying Squadron Foundation, which 
is contributing with signal devotion. aud effective scrvh\* 
to tbe advancement <*f tbe prveect great national move¬ 
ment. 

They are nil fellow-workers in the common cause and 
are worthy of our support. 

The Anii-Saloon League 

The Anti-Saloon League. organic*! and equipped by 
tbe men and the money of the ChrL-:iac Churches of the 
xmtiun, has come to reprint in a pecciiar sense the 
cause of tcraj>t*mnce ami prohibition, and w*» indorse and 
commend it a* a safe and i’ff<x-tive agency through which 
tbe membership of the Methodist E-iKvjal Church may 
cooperate with members ot other Ohurcac* and t.-mper- 
ance organizations for united and rigeron* action ngainst 
the liquor traffic and in the enforcement of the law. and 
we hereby call upon <*ur Church**** r«> cooperate enthusias¬ 
tically and effectively in tuis great movement 

The Church Temi>cntiicr Society 

Cooperating throughout the quad o*n ilium with all 
these several forces. «iir -wn Church Temperance So¬ 
ciety has been helpful uml stimulating to them all. It 
is MecbodiMTi** dim*t and *qM***uvt agent .Voting within 
its own specific sphere—the «t--uring ot total lihstinence 
pledge*, the publication and <lij»cri } i!iti.\n of literature, the 
inculcation of t»mpernn<*e ami prohibition primipii*s. the 
creation of temiH-ni*i»*e sentiment throughout our fellow¬ 
ship. and the participation of the S«s-r.:?try and other 
representative* in Slat** campaigns—ir has richly con¬ 
tributed to the public good and has earned our grateful 
confidence. The child of the Church itself, it is entitled 
to the bounty of the Church. 

Political Action 

The time has come when the line should be definitely 
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and sharply drawn V:w-cc the supporter* and ’h*» part¬ 
ners of this trailic. und those wbi» stand for its a‘**»ut‘*.n. 
A man • nun.*;, as -l Christian citizen. sun. a petition for 
a lb|«..r liireuse. rvnt i»r**i*crty to be us**«l f.*r tb*? purposes 
of tU»* tratfic, vote f*»r it *»r with it. or fall to niak** hi* 
Citizenship emn,t as au elector in protect agiinst the 
traffic’* cjatinuauce. T-* do uny one of these thing* i* 
to betray hi> citizenship, the religion he professes. arid 
the Church of the living Christ 

.1 YUion of WUnt t$ to Be 

We are in tbo midst of a world-movement against the 
drug poNmi* of the uarmu*. China has overthrown the 
Opium traffic. Uu»i«ia bus destroyed v<«dk‘l. France has 
prohibited absinthe, other nations seek to minimis** the 
evil- of iutuiicuut*. and Canada, our young and viz-• runs 
□cighlstr. is sweeping on to actual natiuual prahiuiiiou. 
Uar climacteric unity is ut hand. To-morrow 

there shall 1— fulfillment- 

:> readily fixing r.ur eyes on the last great goal—national 
prohibition and world sobriety—reposing our hope hi an 
enlightened public c*»u*cii*mv. catehiug inspiration and 
Courage from mi awakened Coristiun citizenship, and 
reatfiraiuc our fulfil iu the providence «f t*o*l, we move 
forward in unity of purim-e nud solidarity of action, 
resolved. Cod In ipiug us. that the liquor trallic shall die, 
ami die in our uuy anil geucrution. 
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1920 Resolution 

590- Temperance and Prohibition 

In * Spirit cf devout thauksgivjag to Almighty C.od 
we celebrate the greatest victory ever won by the tem¬ 
perance forces. National prohibition, for whub our 
fathers and mothers and we also hav«* prayed aad suf¬ 
fered nr.d fought, became a fact on January 1C. WM. 
The Uquor traffic, once rich and powerful. solM>7 
intrenched behind barriers of law and social custom, 
pr^ud of its political alliance* and its control *>f legisla¬ 
tive action, can now hide Iwhimi n»* license. can clonk 
Itself in ao subterfuge. |«*ticy. uor alleged rights; cua 
claim no place in the orderly, law-abiding life of tue 
nation. It is an outlaw wherever il«»nw tbe Amen-aa 
flag. Long onJer the curse «f Owl, the traffic in liquor 
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which our Methodist fathers divlnred “cano«*t l*c legalixi-d 
without sin.” La* now b**cn made a crime under the 
orderly prix-on,** of <*i»n-.moh"i::tl procedure. X** nmeud* 
moot to the federal Constitution has ever i*i-rived such 
prompt and ovrrwLetniing approval at tbe bands of the 
people. The victory is a* dt-**i-«ivc a* it is glorious. 

TVic Smf'tMt of Prohibition 

In every part of «ur laud the prohibition law. though 
not yet adequately cnforiTti. bits proved a veritable 
eauiuciputioti of the ;*e«*t*le. It has broken chains of 
alcoholism; it has decreased ilruo ken ties*; it ha* relieved 
distress of poverty: luis l*~-cned the work of eriiniual 
courts; it has greatly r*sliu-ed the necessity for inebriate 
farms, prison*, nh-oiiolic wunU ic ho-pita!:'. and other 
iustitutions fortucrly riiiuirnl tt» ca r e f**r the victims of 
tbe liquor traffic. It bis increased de;M»it.s in savings 
banks, opened new line* of commercial «pj*onunity, im¬ 
proved the attendance in schools, and retleeunsl many 
homes fn-m s«iu:iitir and sorrow, it ha* deepened re^jiect 
for law i»n«l order, stcadie*! tbe pttbiic mind in time of 
great Industrial unrest. giv**n to labor greater efficiency, 
stimulated ali of fhurch activity, and strength¬ 

ened the fight against all forms of evil. 

The Fi^lit stilt On 

Though the traffic iu intoxicating drinks has been pro¬ 
hibited by tbe action of a treat nud sovereign people, tbe 
forces that fattened ui*«iu It are striving to reinstate their 
nefarious trade. Under the gni>c of a campaign for beer 
and light wine* the attempt is being mnd»» to restore tbe 
use of intoxicating beverages, to re»**taldi*h tbe *alocu 
with its long train of unspeakable evil**, and thus to nullify 
the Eighteenth Atnendru**af. The prohibition movement 
always has been a uioveineat against beer and wine ns 
well as against ardent spirits. Effort* to exempt them 
from prohibition laws have l^eu repeatedly rejected by 
tbe people and prohibition reaffirmed by largely increased 
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majuritin. The brewery Las been fv»n wore a mr»«rrr 
at evil flwn the dwtill-ry. and stand* condemned- The 
real light rtf the prohibition f**r»v* t**-<iay u» arainrt b****r» 
The criminal liquor fi.rc-* nr* seeking through political 
action to rob tbe nation of tbe frtxits *»f victory. Nullifi¬ 
cation of tbe prohibit!*) 1 amendment by repeal or emascu¬ 
lation of tbe federal enforce went tow* can be accom¬ 
plished by a mere majority vote of Congress. 

Laic Enforcement 

The Eighteenth Amendment to* tbe Constitution of tbe 
United State* U not a mere remedial statute cr a bit of 
police regulation. It is a couerete statement, in terms 
of advancing civilisation, of an enduring principle of 
human government. It vincci a universal law, that only 
a sober people can make t growing, progressive, and 
Christian nation. There can be no auccr^fui challenge 
of the propriety of incorporating in the basic law ot a 
nation tbe abiding underlying moral convictions of its 
People. 

We denounce tbo*?, whether in high positions or low. 
who would nullify the supreme lew of tbe land on tbe 
plea of States* rights. We demand tbe utmost vigilance 
and fearlessness on tbe part of our executives and all 
officers whose duty it is to enforce the law. We call 
upon the people in their several communities to assist 
the officers in detecting and punishing violations ot iaw. 
Patriotic as well ns Christian motive, should urce every 
. * citizen to defend the sovereignty of the United States 
la tbe destruction of tbe liquor traffic Quite os eagerly 
as In tbe abolition of the slave trade. 

This nation is no longer a license nation. Neither is 
it a nation without law. That for which we have srood 
*ad still stand before the world. the orderly rule of tbe 
®®jority. under a reign of lew. must and shall be main¬ 
tained regardless of all who oppose or whatever its 
Preservation may cost. \V> utter tbe words soberly 
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kn.wisc all thty may imply. “W* cannot other. God 
help ui." 

For w»urj, terrible years the prohibition forces have 
submitted to what they believed unjust law because it 
wtu the law. Now. when the Constitution declares that 
the beverage liquor traffic in oicob'd stmli no longer exist, 
we demand tbut its advocates, once in the majority but 
now in the minority, submit or suffer tbe legal con* 
sequence of the attempt*, in a democracy, to set up a 
tyranny of brutality and terror. 

The W. C. T. Um **d Other Organizations 

We gratefully recognize and commend the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Uni*»u. that pioneer organization 
of American women, aud all other temperance and pro¬ 
hibition agencies which have contributed by their eJort 
and sacrifice to tbe triumphant portion now occupied by 
tbe forces of sobriety and civic righteousness. 

Tie Board of Temperance 

Methodism's own organization in the Held of prohibi¬ 
tion is recognized everywhere as a strung factor in the 
magnificent results accomplished. Devoting particular 
attention to the creation cf mural *ent;ment and civic 
opiuion through the carrying •« or rexnrch work, rhe 
circulation of literature, the holding of public meetings, 
the conduct of total abstinence campaign*. and by per¬ 
sonal interviews with legislators, this great iwtard has 
given ample proof of its value as a militant Christian 
jH>wer in the war against alcohol throughout rhe nation. 
We gladly give our confidence to its wise aud accretive 
tactics. Independent in lw thinking aud planning, it 
has always been ready to c»»operate with all worthy tem¬ 
perance agencies, lieady to take tbe initiative, it has 
been careful not to outrun public sentiment. Busing 
its activity on tbe tested foundation of scientific inves¬ 
tigation, it adopts new uud original methods. Faithful 
to its heavy responsibilities, and loyal to the traditions 
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of the great Church it represents, the Board of Terntwr- 
aace has become a terror to the lawless liquor traffic and 
a bulwark of national defence. 

In the larger field of activities among the nations of 
the earth wc confidently expect its work to be as suc¬ 
cessful as at home. By corr-ctiug ui«e«tatrnif&t* as to 
the results of prohibition in America, by disseminating 
accurate information, by conducting inquiries info condi¬ 
tions in other lands, and by cooperating iu every accept¬ 
able way with prohibition forces everywhere, the Ih.ard 
of Temperance will do its part in creating a new aud 
sober world. It thoroughly deserves ami will continue 
to receive the hearty support of all our people. 

2*fce Antf-Saloon League 

Twelve years ago. repeating it at the succeeding Gen¬ 
eral Conferences, the Metb«*d:*t Episcopal Cliurch recog- 
nized the Auti-Saloou League as the approval agency for 
cooperation with memlwrs of other cbuicbe* ami tccu- 
perance organizations for the destruction of the liquor 
traffic. As the direct result of the marvel.*u> efficiency 
in the creation, mobilization, and direction o i the moral 
sentiment of th«* nation made possible by the Combination 
of zeal and wisdom which has thus reenforced Mviitwiist 
militancy by coordinating it with the patriotic moral con¬ 
viction of the membership and constituency of other 
churches, tbe liquor traffic is now a national outinw by 
the terms of the fundamental law of the American 
republic. 

In this present hour both of initial triumph and gravest 
peril, when the fate of world prohibition hang* up**u our 
making good in rejwiling the counter-attack in Atnerxca 
mod when the permaner.ee of prohibition here depends 
ujKin destroying the liquor traffic everywhere so that it 
will have no legal base «f operations anywhere, we call 
upon our churches and people not only to continue bat 
largely t«» increase their moral aud tiuaurinl support of 
this tested agency for the aocutnpiwbmcnt of th*.*se phases 
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of tbe enforcement, conservation. aud extension of pro¬ 
hibition which cun not be wisely undertaken of success¬ 
fully carried through by any single dmjouj nation as 
suck, to the end that we may discharge oar t-spoosi- 
biiity and utilize our opjiortunicy under the slogan 
“Enforce Prohibition in America—Ueue-im the World 
from AlcohoL” 

The World League .Ijraiasf Alcohulitm 

As a world church. Met holism is deeply concerned, 
not only with a xuure •ntvusifivd i:ncrr.%t in it-min-ranee 
and prohibition activities within the GhtxrcU in ud its 
branches and in all lands Hut also with the fullest co¬ 
operation, on tLe part of M*-lbodi««t [>**•> |le everywhere, 
with the constituency *i other Christian Cbur-hcs and 
with all ether mural and religious forces throughout the 
world. 

We. therefore. mo>t heartily Indorse the "World 
League Agam»t Alcoholism** which has been officially 
constituted by joint action of the Arti’Sal«*ou League of 
America and a;:ui?ar organization* ia oi'**t of the leading 
countries ot the world. 

We cni! up»n our people every wk.re to c operate with 
this great international agency for r:glitc*»u*u:v»* in order 
tfcxit the omntpartisan and inter*l«Mioinjnr.ti«-uaJ m> thud* 
which have proved su«*cessful in the light against the 
Junior e\ii in tlx*.* Ln:P*.J >‘?at**s may thus Ik* applied to 
the »nl*ati«m of the world’s liquor problem. the end that 
the prohibition of tlx*' !:qii«r traffic in nil its form* may 
spfvdily coaie to l*c a fixed of all g..v»;nnucrt, 

erd that sobriety may be completely established jg tbe 
earth. 

Facing thr Future 

Our faces are **t tiiutlike To the future. 

No great human welfare problem can be permanently 
solved by action vf a >iugtc nation. The Itobinwoo- 
Crusoe stage of the prohibition movegient belong* to the 
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past. TS» Ivjuor tvii in a world pruhlra and as sack 
require* n world-wid-* remedy. 

ITylrlrtoo of prohibition in tl.c United State* require* 
iUtccv^ioDil action. Ju*t a» t«wn*uin. municipal aad 
cjunty prohibition could nut wr fully enforced without 
State action and ju*t a* State- prohibition could Hot he 
fully enforced without national ucuon. in this day of 
ci,ty* international rvlatioa>Uii*s. when cue /everal dif¬ 
ferent countries of the earth constitute a great neighbor- 
bood of human interest, .national prohibitum cannot l«e 
fully enforced without world action. 

On the other hand, the first es«entuil to a successful 
n: iveaieiit for world pruhibitiou j* of necessity the strict 
enforcement of tin prohibitory uiv; in the United State j*. 

W« deplore the fact that the iu|U»r industry, driven 
from this? country. :* attempting t«» establish itself in the 
Orient and in •th»r part* of lit world where the com¬ 
plex problems present i-i in connection with native race* 
nre thus made xn«»re complex and the «'">‘grej*s of Chris¬ 
tian missionary work is thus greatly hindered. We pledge 
onr brothers in the fo-elsn livid «*ar fullest coofienuioB 
•cd assistance in cottihariuc luls new phrrse of this ••*d 
problem. We iusist ?U;.C the Congress of the Unit'd 
States refuse the pre?<ct:»»n «ri the American line abroad 
V} any institution outlawed by tl;e American govecmncct 
at home. 

The world need of Canccial reha l»ii : tut ion. the neces¬ 
sity for increased rfoductiAn end efficiency for social re¬ 
construction. as w**t! c> all other gt-ccrat world condition*, 
pre-cut overwhelming i-mvimiag reasons for the :m* 
mediate extension of pr**hiinrio4 activity oc a universal 
scale. 

The new spirit of liberty and dituocrncy. manifesting 
itself in the creation of nations and the reorganize* 
tion of old onr*. presents on unprecedented opportunity 
for the Church aggressively to press the fight against this 
great eneciT of Christian civilization. 
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11465. Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 
Morals 

Proh2>Uum 

The Methodist Episcopal Church Joe? not retreat in thit 
trying hour. It has accepted :«»<iu>charce in tnc war for « 
saloonJess ns tion free f.ora the donuauv'-n ol legalized iiouor 
e do not 14md ourselves to the trail of rnor; < u rcs*l.:ure acron 
the years of repeal. liicrca-rd crime, the cp-'n ;aloon unutr 
new drt-to and name. ‘leprrv-eu morals, wrecked homes, do- 
bouched youth. mounting traffic tolls. broken pledge*. an ,| 
other gluriug «viL almost without uumi <t, *»hout the eaj for 
m reawakened c'nisciet'** tlu»: wiil cuvet thi* craus. Vie look 
to A lmi g hty Cod for -tmujtii to meet this 
The Junction ol the 5'a.te L» the protection of its #itix«w. 
It is intolerable that any government thrtugh participial 
in revenues should be a party to a huaiac-^s which thrive j 
upon the physical, social, moral, and i-pintu.il decay of fc* 
people. We demand that -uch p:iruV:p:uion cca*e. We dc_ 
clare for an intensihed prog-urn of education and agUauoa 
for creation of a national con.tciracc taut will never coun¬ 
tenance the infinite js li,.n, r tenzhe. 

. Total fcbetia^ace is the kc»*oue of the Arrh of Prohibition, 

j The historic of our Church is dearly set *«.rth m the 

i Methodist DUezpUrtc and Oncol Euk* «* our Church and 

j presents a persor.d challenge to <»vcry mcm!--r. The Bosni 

t 01 Temperance. I>onit Eton, aao I*uMic Morula founded 

j to promote total rj^tinenre. V.'c do not recede from »hat 

po»:tiot:. Kcn-iriag the pro.-L-ion* of .ntr D ; aC'‘pit:v. we urse 
a total abstifs-uce i>i*.*.iae-»i.'niai* camnnicn that shall be 
carrieJ into all the 'dm-i ii*-. Mrchtnlism. 

We favor jmirvnixir.g. «tx*nctvr p>A-uibic. those boteN and 
mcre*n;ile and other businc-** cor.cenj which do not eng: je 


% iKfl GfiX. Coxy. KePOKTS AND IsEa^OLCTlONS 

“Nov O jd be thanked who bi* 

Match*d us tri-h HU hour.** 

Ri*io£ to tla? hirh privtlec* which U ours, re*ponding 
tr* th* joieniD duty -.vhiet nas been ir.id upon us, tnu 
oaScwrJv trusting iti the IcmJ-rMiiu of Almighty <*'*1 
tmL rerewej vigor. fix»*n determination. *?d eo:isee - acc<i 
abandon, we tn^v* forward to the larger mafiict wnieh 
docs nut cease until the iiouor traffic baa been banished 
from the face of me earth. 
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ir. the liquor business. As a coa-d-stent first step in the 
Church’s new advance ncainsc the U*iuor evil, we do now 
»*;rcc that the fut’Lre Gencrsl < onierenccs or the Church 
shail be held only in cities that wi'l provide adequate and 
appropriate accommoda*iV.n? in hotel* and restaurant* that 
will not sell or serve jde«iholic beverage durian the term of 
the Conference. In keeping wich the General Rules of our 
Church, we challenge the people ciUcc Mctbouista to Jn*.Te 
no part in the infarmvis licu^e trafiic through aay financed 
^aiii? received therefrom. In truer TO help raaxc this aapcrJ 
a.ore ef!cciive. w-c call upon those iu charge of ajTancenwnts 
l'cr all Methodist gatherings to l<nr this statement in mind. 

Repeal has been a more gha*t!y failure than even it? most 
consistent enemies predicted. After less man three years 
this "Ignoble experiment” star/la indicted ned convicted 
before the bar of puKic opinion. No promts upon which 
repeal wad secured hes beon kept. Temperance hn» cot l«cn 
promoted. Official record* prove that drickiu: » >tea<iiiy 
on ti»e increase. Repeal hna added to the economic tiisw-fen 
C.iuie and liquor law violations have increased. The new 
laluon. in its various gui-es. is attended by shocking evils 
unknown r*» the old saloon. 

Death rides :!»e highways, whole families are snuffed out 
in so-called *’«ccideoL»’' caused by the *«juof-bet eddied ornin 
atni poh> : cd hands of drinking drivers, while the blood money 
that pa>> for tiwir liquor g»«e* to ’’bsuancc U^e budget" of »he 
State. It L* a terrible and w>iwring thought that thousands 
of people alivo to Lay nrr doomed in the nett twelve moutlis 
to lie crushed aud mangled upon the highwaj - *, muooent 
victims of those companions, legalized murderers, beer and 
strong liquor. 

One of tho most tragic features of the whole debacle it the 
fact that the toll of disaster lslL* most heavily on our youth. 
Thousands of young girl? are yielding to the wlvire to ’'h-aru 
#orly how much liquor they con *tnnd.” often to be brought 
home lifeless or virtucleoi. and sometimes both. 

Another tragedy of this hour u that fumls from die liquor 
traffic are being turned Into puUic-)«eho*4 treasuries, tliat ilm* 
may be stilled the voire* «»f edumtiocol leaders that *hoi*ld li© 
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cased in an aggressive c a mpa ign to acquaint our youth with 
the facts co n cer n ing this habit-forming drug. V« protect 
against the use in this way of money so acquired. 

Unless the Christian people of America rally in united 
warfare against these and all the evils attendant upon th- 
legalized liquor tragic, we arc facing an era of debauchery 
and degradation such as tni* nation has never experienced. 

In making its own pronouncement upon this importsut 
question, our Church i- not unmindful of the co-operation 
given by other agencies. We commend the work of tb? 
Woman’s Chiistian Temperance Union. World Length 
Against Aieuhoti*m. Scientific Temperance Federation. 
American Busicc*> Men's Research Foundation, Anti-Saloon 
league, and other Prohibition organizations. 

PulUie SIotoIm 

Habit Forming Drugs—The Methodist Episcopal Church 
stands against habit-forming drugs of any kind, and we ran 
upon our government for the most tied enforcement and 
Strengthening of laws against the narcotic drug traffic. 

Personal Purity—’’Know ye not that your body b xh* 
temple of the Holy Spirit?” Tb««e are no idle word.*. Ta 
this age of depressed moral conscience we call them up as x 
challenge to our church members to siaud again® t the pagan 
conce ption of life which encourages sensuality and vice. £y 
precept and examptj the mcreunes* of the human body must 
be brought home to our young people as they face life in a 
changing world. 

Unclean literature — Survey cl the news and book srar.rf-, 
of tho country reveals a startling and shameful increase b 
papers, magazines, and books which offend common decency. 
Emphasis upon i-er immorality, low moral standards, and 
crime make this literature a menace to our people, particularly 
thow of immature years. Wc favor a law that will mak e the 
distributors of such literature subject to prosecution either 
at the point of mailing, or la.-t receipt, as one step by wliich 
our government can aid <he moral protection of it* people. 
The sale of unmnilahlc literature should be prohibited in 
every state and city. 
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Newspapers—We heartily ccmmcnd tho*e newspaper* and 
other publications which rcfu«o liquor advertise meat*, and 
we commend their support to C'hration people. 

Gamhlinc—The widespread and increasing sin cl gambling 
is a great menace to business integrity, and it permeates all 
society. It is destructive of the interests of good govern¬ 
ment. breeds crime, and has no justification. Legislation 
calling for national lotteries has been introduced in Coacre-s. 
Other forms of gambling masquerade under the cloak of 
re qy>ctahili;y through the diversion of a small percentage of 
revenue in public treasuries. Government *bo-jJd have no 
pert in this evil. There are many forms of gambling. No 
form of gambling can he countenanced. The nation mc«t 
rise in spiritual might to create a social conscience that will 
end this growing evil. 

Crime—We deplore the enormous increase in crime, par¬ 
ticularly that so large a percentage is committed by young 
people. Recognizing this evil, wo must also admit that rc- 
•ponribllity for this alarming situation rests in large part 
within an indifferent citizenship unwilling to assume its por¬ 
tion of responsibility. The annual financial cost is figured in 
hillions, but no estimate can cover the moral and spiritual 
price the nation Days. Christian conscience must he aroused 
to the <Wp-*eated causes of mme: unemployment, malnu¬ 
trition and undernourish me nt. lark of medical care, growing 
leisure, the attraetiver.es* of display advertising, commerrial¬ 
lied entertainment, a* well as the development of vicious per¬ 
sonal habit*. Strict enforcement of law muse lie tlemaniled. 
that the best social control* mav always ho maintained. We 
commend the work of public officials who realize and are 
discharging their responsibility. 

Cigarettes—We are profoundly concerned over the i?u*reng¬ 
ine use of cigarette* among our people, especially our youth. 
Wo urge upon them serious cousiclcration of the contribution 
they could make to the cause of the Kingdom by thvir 
example in the repudiation of this habit. We protest 
against untrue, mi-leading, and suggestive advertisements. 
We urge their prohibition. We call attention to scientific 
proof of the injurious effects of cigarettes, not only upon 
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cacn. but aleo upon their offspring as controverting rk*. 
-oductive advertising appeal directed particularly toward 
women and zirls. 

Our A* jponsibiliti/ 

The moral and social decline of the pxst quadrennium hai 
■tartlcd the socially minded people of the world. The long, 
hard axreut >17* the height- of l.’hri-riaa idciuwo has hce a 
countered with a dcnmi arizing av^kmc'ne aa the legality 

liquor traffic—curse ever to visit the human rac« 

ha* all bu* overwhelmed a war-wc»»kene«i generation. The 
home standards of a generatioa avo have l<ta shattered at 
a m i ll ion fired ccj. The te-urhir.es of the ( Lurch as to ihe 
physical, social, aad neural evils of nicotine and alcohol have 
been scorned by million.*, w^mca as well as men. and espe¬ 
cially by the youth of tcslav. who are fast becoming the 
poison-tainted parents of wnut -cicuce declare* will be a 
handicapped offspring of tomorrow. The truth uttered fma 
the pulpit and the revi-la'H'ns of the laboratory ar to to© 
moral and physical destructive nos of nicotine and alcohol, 
have been clouded over by da- fa!seh»xwij awl the cleverness 
of the writers of adverti-.-UK-r.ts and hv the money-buncre 
publicists. Many magazine- atul secular newspapers which 
were once the informer.* .irvd ht-oirvr* o,‘ the homes, have 
become the hired tools of di-qicasrp* of narco* j-* anu of 'he 
liquid* which dc-trov. Thc*»e tool* i»v»ltnily enter the homes 
whore eliiidhoud i» fo> T err< 1 :• u*i wbrr? firv-*itjt*.« v*-rr- ante 
reserved for the touching cf the ire-ripturv.* «ud the rcaJicj- 
of that which wa- who!*.-/me. The trortily n«w le ; gg 
written acrou tie* homes. the uchools. and *h«? industries of 
America i* alam iag even the once c*il-.u*.*d. ar.d t!»c« are 
z>ow joining in the cry for relief from the niNt whi-h Dot 
only u»enuc«.-s evety community t-ut also fit rapidly debauch¬ 
ing Boverntnetjt. 

Loog ago Methodism declared tii.it intirtiraung liquor can¬ 
not b** legulircj without siu. Wine through *2:* ceuairie* 
has not cc.n»*d to St* mocker, train‘.re-u-Iy t'u -Toy tug indi¬ 
vidual* and blighting »oo*t>. a> tae nmvoaltdcg eiTr-o* of 
aii unrestrained ffaw of intr.xieant* in^reiuiMl if*div«duals and 
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homes as stealthily as a *en*eot. there arise* the cry of a 
-eu ildereil people. Experience og.iin rc.-p^nd* that fh-rr is no 
relief except tom! arerinenci' f*»r the individual and an effec¬ 
tive legal prohibition *»>* the State. 

There is a halm in Gilead to mre tho hurt of the peofie. 
Our leaden- can again marshal this people in a great counter 
inarch up the height*. The organ:*e»l Ctins nan forces of th** 
land must re-um*? tneir taek of leadership for a nation not 
9 cu-riled by aptwtite or by a truffle which <Ic>trnvi. 

Me?bcdien< from this hour accepts her respooeibility and 
rails upon all her sons and daughters to break Tamp end 
*ain ti.e fight against the greatest of all modem villainies. 
The resjvmso K ”I-ead on. 0 King Eternal, die day of march 
ha* come.” 
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1960 Resolution 

2022. Temperance and Public Morale 

1 Berenice —-The Methodist Church reassert* its 

Iong-establish«xI conviction that the legalization of intoxicants 
as beverages violates the Christian stundards of morality ami 
social concern which this nation claims to accept. Alcoholic 
indulgence inflicts serious loss to *h*» community in damage to 
health and efficiency, death through traffic accidents, the crea¬ 
tion and intens:iicn f i.>n of poverty and economic waste. It 
contributes to the public disorder, crime, and moral deviation 
now threatening the welfare of the nation and the life of the 
church. It keeps alive the alcohol industry, with its insidious 
influence on social life and public affairs. 

The Methodist Church is in militant opposition to the liquor 
traffic also because its product ns*a»i* the bighe-C centers of 
personality and its procedures contribute greatly ro the sick¬ 
ness and depredation of people. leading to deterioration of 
character, discord in family life, negiect and suffering of chil¬ 
dren. The use of alcoholic be re races adds serious nr.d avoidable 
hindrance to our fellowship with God and creative helpfulness 
to men. Therefore, the church continues its unceasing battle 
against intoxicating liquors. 

Because the church seek* to lead believing souls into fullness 
«? life in Christ, our appeal i* for total abstinence from all 
osea of intoxicunU. Methodists. in retiming alcoholic hcveragra, 
should regard this as an essential nurt of their witness to the 
faith they profos it ad ns ev .deuce *>f loyalty to the hiphe-t. 
The practice of total abstinence should also lie thought «*f by 
Meth*.di«tr a* a matter of stewardship concern for our brother*, 
for the irevi table influence of persoual life imposes a solemn 
responsibility on each one. 

Since successful personal and .social reforms stem from 
coarictioas that must be based ou broad and accurate knowl¬ 
edge. we give hearty endorsement to the program of our Board 
of Christian S**c:nl Concerns. Division of Temperance and 
General Welfare, and its special emphases on freedom from 
alcohol: 

o) Poiiiice education for n life free from beverage alrobuL 
This is the heart of the divieouV total effort. It is a bruud 
and comprehensive educational program designed to reach all 
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Methcdists. Without it there ofn be no consistent and effective 
action for nbsiineucu. . 

b) Commitment to tf&4tinrn-r i* a ualcral and topical out¬ 
growth of commitment to Christ. The divisioa eiK-»ur:*s*p4 
Kifariety us on o-'sentinl man if rotation el the Cbrssti.m iaitb. 

c) Rehabilitation of those who suffer because «*f lievefug* 

alcohol is clearly the obligation of all Christian'.. The division 
gives guidunoe to thou*aroD of pastors ami laymen who d*-ul 
person-to-person with individuals and families seeking thn? 
help. « 

dl Legation as an effective means to outlaw beverage 
alcohol i* a natural outprowth of the concern of infora:**! 
citizens. The division stimulates local, state, and national 
legislation to protect individuals, families, und ci"nr.niwtii , i 
from the prwwumi of the organized traffic :n leverage alcohol. 

We denounce the continued invasion of the American h.»me 
by liquor advertisers who seek throaph magazine*. raiiio, 
television, and other media to indoctrinate even oar children 
in the use of alcoholic bevcAisru. We deplore govern m-nrnl 
toleration of thh» practice aiul call on the CongrcsH of the 
United States to enact legislation ro prevent the use of radio, 
television, and ocher interstate means of advertising lor such 
purpose*. . 

We are deeply concerned over the crowing practice ot per¬ 
mitting tbc sale of alcoholic ‘leverages through drug and 
grocery stores in a deliberate attempt to win the housewife as 
a customer. 

We call upon all denominations to co-operate m n vigowm* 
program of research and proclamation that the truth concern¬ 
ing the damage of social drinking and the benefits «f personal 
nbstiuence may liecoine known and accepted by all Christian*. 

"W'c re-empbu'-ize our concern for protective alcohol nl*iea- 
tion tn tbc public school* and cult upon po*ul citizens to inspire 
and xopiMirt legislation that will effectively control and prohibit 
the traffic in alcohol. 

2. Gamhlinrt. —The passion to acquire wentfh without honest 
labor, inflamed by widely publicized giveaway programs and 
the growing movement to legalize gumbting in i*r«te after .cite, 
is a serious concern f»»r t’hri*tian*. The practice of gambling 
undermines basic moral low ns well as establish***! economic 
laws. Gambling is a scennce to busiii*-** integrity. bn**-N crime, 
and in destructive of the interests ot c**o<l government. 

The dubious guilt* of petty gambling are not acceptable in 
financing the work of the church. All Methodist cbirohro .hall 
abstain from the use «*f rntiles, lotteries, aud cam*** of ehnuce 
for church support or church-related projects. Methodist* 
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should protest all form* of gambling practices carried on by 
secular organizations in their communities. 

3. A'tfrcel*?*.—Xjreotic addiction and the traffic *n narcotics 
are major problems :n the Ur*><**I Sfutro and around the world. 
The Indiscriminate use of harbPurates, tr«Dot?iliz**ro. and 
other dangerou* drugs :< an inrrereung meance. We rail ujiori 
our people to support all ‘rise p‘an* for the most eff**etive 
control of narcotic «K triliution and u>*e. We urge rb** develop¬ 
ment of more adequate facilities f«*r tlte rohobilitnc-on of 
narcotic addicts nrd proper r*itic?ui«*n r. carding the dangers in 
self-prescribed nerootk-* nt-d trmqtx Hirer*. 

4. Tuiaroo.—-In the ir.tcrrst of a larger Christian influence 
and service we urge our pe***i:e ?** aMtnin t>‘*m the use of 
tobaeco ir. all its forms. The .\a*.T ; rsn Csarrr ^••‘rirty and the 
United State* Public IlrabU Service warn that a ansoking- 
cascrr relationship in definju*. 

We remind our memlierriira that th"» principle of right ex- 
arenle nnst b** con>ider»-d i;t r-gae*! tn (he use of tohnceo. 
Orgamziit'or.s and rations reiatr*! to Ti:e Methedist Church 
should refrain fr*im accepting aad print*ng rdvertisenents for 
tobacco Ir their period teal*. 

5. Exploitation of —The recent deluge of “clamor" 

magazines and n:«»tion pierutvs wn;«*n overemr.hasiae sev to 
pornographic eg:r*me< reveals n crowing an*l dancer-'us sick- 
nes» in .«>ci-*ty. We urge our ehMr*-b<** to imritute _\,»ur«r* of 
study for young people rrganili.g <*;•. riel inn srtittide* towsn! 
sex and persoualdy growth. call up..n Mir me.-at-ers to 
encourage and participat- iti vommunifv neticn to eliminare the 
distribution and sale of pornogmph.c uicramre. films, and 
amusements through voluntary and. where necessary, legis¬ 
lative mean*. 

6. fiuiiidai; O 61 err a «<■<.—We are eoncrrn**d witu the growing 
tendency toward the commercial*zution of Sun*InS**:ue piacra 
of busine** are*! to be open ou Sunday to s-rv** the general 
welfare. But this is n*»t line of taanv *»rhee**. Sunday is a 
hallowed -day commemorating our Te'rd*c r<*s*jrre«'ti«.n. By 
prayer nnd thu.l.sgiving w«* ciorify the risen feTd. wh«> rolls 
for the atex-ml'nip »*x our leisure, tabott*. and gifts t« eti**nd 
his Kingdom ev-rywhw. V.*e nrc** tne voluntary ej,.mng of ail 
&oae>xent<al conmiercial entrrt ro*-* on Sur.dny. MV encourage 
all Methodists to observe Sunday as a day of worship m our 
churches, rest, and famuy fellowship. 

^ 2023. Abstinence Among Church Leaders 

Tbc Methodist Church niiu»rar-*« totul abxtincor** for all Ita 
xaembera. Those accepting uominution or appointment for any 
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official Ieaderbhip in the church are expected to refrain from 
all twes of intoxicating beverages. 
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1964 Resolution 

T 1822. Alcohol Problems and 

General Welfare 

Throughout its history The Methodist Church has been con¬ 
cerned for the general wdfnrr of persons. We cre cal led by 
Christ to provide direct relief for arsons in ro-vJ. through 
private anrt public resources, nnd to seek diligvatlv to chance 
thotse conditioca in society whicn create human suffering. All 
men kUuuM have maxm<un opportunity f<*r sicunty. health, 
happiness, and the abundant life t» tviuca Christ Cirlki us. 

1. Alcohol Problem *.—The Meth.Hitst Church reasons it* 
fuiidnrmrntal concern with the problems c*f alcohol ood the 
conviction that its- members should abstain from all us# «f 
alcoholic beverages. The use of beverage alcohol in our highly 
organized and mechanized society deni**s the obumlnnt life, 
creating havoc and misery in tbc lives of millions. Alcoholism 
alone, with its five million vietiats, bus b#c«»me the nation** 
third largest health problem. The use of alcohol causes m#n to 
harm their neighbors. b«*cb by «ie«*d o.id by example. Feeding a 
pattern of guiity iuvolveni^nt nr.d callous rationalization, it 
separates man from God. Therefore, the Church continues its 
unceasing battle against intoxicating beveragra. 

Thus Methodists are rolled by love not only to abstain, but 
also to *e«k healing and justice for the neighbor who is 
victimized. Concern for the alcoholic and for all those in 
trouble because of beverage alcoho 1 is the clear mandate of 
the Christian faith. 

Total abstinence is a challenge to a more disciplined life 
«n Christ, a witness bus**! on (’brbdiuu b»vc and concern. It is 
a matter of conscience ar.d Chri>rian responsibility. 

The Methodise stand is clear. We stand for total abstinence, 
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confesa that all of u* rhare reipcanibility for the »©cial cnodi- 
liona which brtrd crime end delinquency. The judgment of God 
falls on al! men. 

-We urge Methodists to work with other concerned riiirsena 
to improve luw enforcement. judicial procedures, coafioement 
*nd parole, and aftrr-car* systems. Specialized courts and 
treatment centers are often desirable, and deserve our foil 
aupport. 

The Methodist Church recognizes that most offenders can be 
rehabilitated.. The redemptive fellowship and fmitii of the 
Church provide an essential resource for rehabilitation. We 
should studs the factors which breed crime and delinquency, 
ana be reedy to accept children, youth, and adult offenders 
into our fellowship and to participate in face-to-face rehabili¬ 
tative efforts. 

5. Gambling. —Gambling *s a means of seeking material 
rain only by chance is a menace to personal character and 
social morality. Gambling stimulates the desire to pet some- 
thine for nothing, to acquire wealth without honest labor. It 
eneouraces a primitive fatalistic faith m chance. Organized 
arid commercial gambling is a menace to business, breeds 
crime and poverty, and is destructive of the interests of good 
government. 

Legalized pari-mutuel betting has greatly increased gaa- 
“inir and stimulated illegal bookmakiog. Dependence on 
gambUng revenue baa led many states to exploit the weak- 
aesses of their own citizen*. Public apathy and lack of aware¬ 
ness that petty gambling frees ©ren razed crime have opened 
the door f«> the spread of legalized rambling. We support the 
strong enforcement of laws restricting gambling, the repeal of 
all laws legalizing gambling and the rehabilitation of com¬ 
pulsive gamblers. 

The Church ha* a key role in developing the spiritual health 
and moral maturity which frees perxons from dependence on 
damaging social customs. All Methodise churches shall abstain 
Iron the use of raffles, lotteries, and case* of chance for 
any purpose. Methodists should protest all forms of gambling 
practices carried on in their communities. 

6. .Public Safety .— We support all reasonable programs by 
pualic and private agencies which guard ;be safety of the 
public. We endorse driver-education cla*.ws in school systems, 
aci.orsi traffic laws, the up-dating sad etrengtaeaing traffic 
courts and procedure*, the requirement of aeat belt* for ail 
hew motor vehicle* by law. Automobile manufacturers must 
take direct responsibility for designing cars with safety aa a 
Primary objective. 
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We urge oas*nge of implied-con^ent law*. *»rict regulation 
©f the drinking driver, and adequate legislation and #*nfor*'e- 
tnent to prohibit teen-oce drinking. We r**C'»rTinw»nd that The 
Mcthodi*t Church adopt a program tmj baaizing highway 
safety and driver responsibility. 

7. Mental nralth.— Mer.tnS i!!ne** is a n«n;«»r health problem 

la all part* of the world. The inci*Ien«.-e mi»v vary from coun¬ 
try to country: so r.my the major uaii*rlyir.g nt.d a-wriatefi 
factors. But *h** farts of -rental are pn?*«-nt ami mast 

be faced by ^hrisiMip. Appropriate mrasurrn for the pre¬ 
vention, care, and rehabilitation of tbo>e affliervd shuuid i-* a 
concern of the Christ no Church in its world* v it le ministry. 

The spiritual resource* of the Church can to n cre-t asset 
in the healing pmce-s. VCe commend the w©jn?ra::ve efforts of 
ministers and physicians in the care of both tae physically 
and the nicntully ill. 

We encourage our churches to work with other agencies to 
savure adequate facilities for the care of the mentally dis¬ 
turbed acd the rr*nn!"d of the community, to »*ff**r OMin***Iing 
service* to ?h»;*e emotionally and spiritually distressed. and to 
co-operate intelligently with physicians nad institution* of 
healing in the ©v-r-al! care "f the sick. V.*e common*; the de¬ 
velopment of pastoral counseling center* to give in-service 
training to ministers, counseling service* to ministerial /itn*i- 
lies, and referral vrviw to the churrhe*. We 'trace 
mental health education through family life cvm*»reree*. pre¬ 
marital eounsoling conn**** in fluent ion. aud fcllo’vship 
groups for y<*ung adult*. thoxe in middle life, and the aging. 

8. Medical re.— Christian* have a direct concern for 
health sod healing. TV Church he* rbranch the years 
pioneered ia the establishment of hospital;- and specialised 
medical services. The growing co-operation between physicians 
and clergymen at»*sts to the vital role of the Church and it* 
ministry a* members of the healing team. 

The extension «f highly specialized nodical service;* to s 
growing population ought not to result in tie depcrsoasHza* 
tion of nodical cure. All rvr*on* should be fr.v f' ch«**e 
their own phy ician or medical ser-ie*. The rapid expansion 
of efficient hospital*. clinic*, nnd nursing borne*. supported by 
federal and state a* well ns private funds, is needed. A con- 
tinaing ezjmnsion of medical training facilities is required, m 
well a* research facilities. Every church should counsel ita 
young people on the Christian meaning of the healing pro- 
fesxions. 

Our national res**nrces *b»ald be mobilized to furnish health 
services to thor- ic n^-.d. Tbe principle an-1 uxr of prepayment 
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health insurance is good. Subsidies and administrative co- 
craiwitioa by private, federal, auu state go vero mental agen¬ 
cies o »«7 Lc necessary to care tor unmet needs. 

9. Drug like,—VW express concern and alarm over tbe 
widespread abuse of drugs which stimulate, depress. or distort 
human perception and tiehavior. Tbe use «»f such drug.-* f*#r,lhe 
•eif* medico Cion of emotional problem* or for social aud rectva- 
tionnl purposes is ir.llictmg untoid suffering oa thousands of 
our citizens. 

The Church should support carefully designed plans to 
control the traffic in nac**otie* and to reliauiiitate tbe addict. 
We urge tbe reform of existing legal barriers for successful 
rehabilitation of the drug offender. Experimental rti*gr-tms of 
rehabilitation must be expanded, including tho»c involving the 
administration of controlled amounts of drugs under strict 
medical supervision. Churches should assist ia developing half¬ 
way bouses and similar eenrrnt to provide a therapeutic and 
supportive community for addict*. 

We call on our people to avoid en*y indulgence in tran- 
qailizcrs. psychic energizers, and burbiturates. Drugs ecould be 
used only undvr medical .-iuperviMon and for purpo.-n-s o* besith 
and well-beiag. We deplore the grvwing use oi dangerous drag* 
which onriuce hallucination*, and condemn the esyegcrated 
clainui of their devotee* that such drug* offer spiritual insight. 

10. Tohaccc.—lte-»p<m*ible medical authorities the world 
over have linked cignrrtte smoking with lunz cancer, em- 
pby*ema. chrvnic bronchitis, cardiovascular aiitncnu, nnd a 
hoit of other maladies. The Unit*-d States governrzenc health 
■giMicie* officially warn’ that smoking is seriously injurious 
to health. 

Our people should take seriously their obligation before God 
to be good stewards of their health, their resource*, and their 
influence on others. Ir is deplorable that so many sincere 
Christiana help to create the social climate of addiction 
through tarir example in this matter. We expect minister* cf 
The M**tbodist Church to al*ruin fnun the u>e of tobacco and 
orge all lay members of the church to ahatain a* well. 

We call upon churches tc institute program* of education 
for youth and adults on health and smoking. Tuere should be 
supportive gr«>u;*s in the churches for those who wish to quit 
smoking. We a*!c all Methodist ac^ncies and institutions to 
remove smoking *ds from their publications and tobacco vend¬ 
ing machine* from their prtmises. Wc urge government plan* 
ning to decrease thz dependence of large segment* of our 
*vonomy oa the growing and processing of tobacco. 

11. Whole*one Attitudes Toward 6>jr.— 1 Our society la 
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nnd et*« ill o,mb.ra to oh«tair>. Thaw »emptine nomination 
or nwwintaent for zny otEcinl leadership in The Methodiat 
Choteb are erjwetrd to set a worthy eanople by nfniainr 
trora all use of intoziencing beverages. 

Abstinence is not enough. Vv» also urge our people to join 
wltb those engaged in positive and constructive p rogra ms seek* 
ug aolutioo* to alcohoi problems. Tht—c include etlucation in 
Chur* aud school, rvkabiliration for alcoholics, strongest at-, 
tamable legal control.*, and the stimuln(i<>a of sound empirical < 
research. Christians who love Goc and their fdtow men can do 
bo less. t 

2. Social Wclfare.— Social welfare increasingly implies the; 
concern of ail persons, organized for the welfare of ail persons.' 
Continued high level* of uzv£uph*ymeut and pockets of poverty; 
highlight the criticul need for public and private assistance to 
nimble to earn an adequate livelihood. ! 

Public programa of welfare are need**! which: provide ; 
physical necessities for the destitute: r^pccc the integrity and> 
dignity of persons; encournge ecnaonic independence: provide 
lor service* such ««. homemakiac, birth coatrol. literacy de- : 
▼elopmect, and cultural opportuaitte*; offer a maximum of 
flexibility to meet individual needs: arnica to social worker* 
case loads which do no: exceed professional standards. 

The Church mu.-c develop specialized ministries to the 
oltso. tze physically and mentally handicapped, unmamed 
expectant parent*, ihe divorced. Lae sociul deviant*, and other 
Croop* of special need. Face-t*>-Cace contacts between the w 
Cimly privileged aud the underprivileged ore seriously needed. 

^ -Ayiny.—All Sging person* should be able to enjoy the 
fruits of their labor and to contribute to society according to 
tbeir abilities. The elderly must trat be viewed as individuals 
mod secondarily a* those who may have the special needs 
characti-rintic of old age. 

Public ted prirnte efforts most be stimnlsted to meet tbe 
^ ©ring for social, medical, housing, employment, 
ana personal service*. Cere must be taken to ueip the aging 
t» remain Involved in the life of the community and to retain 
“ <ir s^-f-rwpect. Program* should provide for continuing 
growth of the mind, the spirit, and service opportunities. 
Bpecudizod care mu*t be provided fi, r tho*e who are dependent. 

4 . Crime and DriiK^uenfry.—it is our Christian duty to help 
protert society from lawless behavior through imoroved meth¬ 
ods of prevention, control, and treatment of crime and de- 
unquency. We support all sound procedures wnich help persons 
to become reaponrihie citizens. We do not believe an inaividual 
thotuu oe excused from his personal responsibility, but we 
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chemical, medical or legal problem. At vulvlng the uso and misuso of drugs. Pliar- rcsponsildo decisions about personal ust 

such, a human problems approach ft rc- macologicelly t drug it "any tubalanca and social policy controlling drug utt. 

qulrad, focusing on why people uso drugs, which by lit chemical nature altars the Therefore: 


1. Wo onconrago ami seek tunning lor rulnled piolilrms wiliiin llio framework ot pluralistic society wlioni drinking Is 10 un- fur all persons with drinkliiR prohlomi. 

the climc.li and llio lorprr community In social, lioallli, and irlialdlilallun services, critically accepted and prar.licnd: whom ex- Uncle In lids concern is an infurmed mind 

dcvclnp various forms of drug eduealion rallior Ilian in llin framnwork of law and cesrive, limmful, and cnngnrmis diinking ami compnsslonalr lieail whirls views (he 
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for Ihcso professionals. slam from lire use of alcoholic beverages is ulcohol problems. Therefore: liale Intensive programs to demonstrate the 

0. We cncourago the efforts by city, stole sound and is a wise witness to Cod's liber- 1. Wo urge every local congregation and link between smoking and disease, Tho 
and nntional governments to find ways and ating and redeeming love for mankind, each member to demonstrate an active con- United Methodist Church discourages par- 
means to deal with people who liavo drug- This witness Is especially rolcvnnt In a ccrn fur alcoholics and their families and sons, particularly youlh and young adults, 



from InkliiE op this Eenornlly habituating as a mrdleino ntilinn^h il is illegal in mosl rally, narcotics ore employed primarily for E _ gejalivc and Bllmutanla 

praelleo. counliirr. of Ihe wmlil. No exact figures the relief of puln. bill Ilia risk of physical Sedatives nrn used therapeutically to 

We are especially cimcernetl about llio 0 ro .iv.iilnlile but il is generally iii kmiwl- and psyrliidni'ii.id ilependenee is jvell ea* treat anxiety, induce sleep, control cnnvul- 
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her own physical rusiiimcs, oflcn In u line* ’ Scientific experimentation lo tlnicrmlno 
nnlnus jMiini of f,-ilii'iic. The body IniltiU n t IhnrapnuHc use* for LUD-lypo dings In* 
Inlt’r.ihLi' lh.it !«iri*««r dosca ore rcmilrad cluclo liealmunl of ulcoliolinn, narcotic ;nl* 
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The church should not elevate specific instances of general 
principles to-the status of binding rules. 

Guidelines for individuals, to bo effective, should be stated 
educationally rather than legalistically. 



It is theologically unsound and incompatible with much 
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